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A S E R I O U S 

E N Q_ U I R Y 

INTO THE 

NATURE AND EFFECTS 

OF T H E 

ST A G E. 

^ H E reader will probably conjee- 
's titre, and therefore, I do readily ac- 
? knowledge, that what gave occafinn 
^ both to the writing, and publifliing 
the enfuing treatife, was the new 
tragedy of Douglas lately afled in the theatre . 
■at Edinburgh. This, univerfal uncontradiifted 
, fame fays, is the work of a minifter of the church 
of Scotland. One of that charafler and office 
employing his time in writing for the fiage, eve- 
ry one will allow, is a very new and extraordi- 
nary evept. In one refpe^ neither author nor 
a^ors have fuffered any thing from this circujn- 
B 2 ftancq: 



4 A Serious Enquiry into 

ftance: for doubtlefs, it contributed its (hare in 
procuring that run upon the .repre(entation, 
which continued for feveral days. Natural cu- 
riofity prompted many to make trial, whether 
there was any difference between a play wrote 
by a clergyman, and one of another author. 
And a concern for the fate of fuch a perfon ex- 
cited the zeal and diligence of friends, to do all 
in their power to procure a full houfe, that the 
bold adventurer might be treated with refpe£t 
and honour. 

Some refolutions of the preftytery of Edin- 
burgh feem to threaten, that public notice will 
be taken of this author and his aflbciates, by 
their fuperiors in the church. Whether this will 
be carried on, and, if it be, whether they will be 
approved or cenfured ; and, if the laft, to what 
degree, I pretend not to foretel. But one thing 
is certain, that it hath been, and will be, the fub- 
je£t of much thought and converfation among 
the laity of all ranks, and that it muft have a 
very great influence upon the flate of religion 
among us, in this part of the nation. That this 
influence will be for the better, though I refolve 
to examine the fubjed with all impartiality, I 
confefs, I fee little ground to hope. There is 
no doubt that it will be condemned by the great 
plurality of thofc who go by the appellation of 
the ftridler fort. Wjih them, it will bring a 

great 
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great reproach upon the church of Scotland, 
as containing one minifter who writes for the 
ftage, and many who think it no crime to 
attend the reprefentation. It is true, no other 
confequences are to be apprehended from their 
difpleafure, than the weakeft of them being pro- 
voked to unchriftian refentmcnt, or tempted to 
draw rafh and general conclufions from the con- 
- duA of a few to the character of the whole,, or 
perhaps fome of them feparating from the efta- 
bli(hed church, none of which eflefls of late 
have been much either feared or fhunned. How- 
ever, even on this account, it were to be wifhed, 
either that it had never happened, or that it could 
be (hewn, to the conviflion of unprejudiced 
minds, ihat it was a juft and commendable 
a(Slion. 

But, to be fure, the cliief danger is, that in 
cafe it be really a bad thing, it muft give very 
great offence, in the Scripture fenfe of that word, 
to thofe who are moft apt to take it, viz. fuch as 
have leaft religion, or hone at all. An offence is 
a ftumblins-block over which ihe weak and un- 
ftedfaft are in danger of falling; that is to fay, It 
emboldens, them to commit, and hivdensthemv 
in the pradice of, fin. Now, if the ftage is un- 
lawful or dangerous to a Chriflian, thofc who are 
by inclination fo addidled to it that it is already 
dLTicult to convince them of their error, muft be 

B 3 greatly 



6 A Serious Enq^viiiy ima - 

greatly confirmed in this error, by the exampFe 
and countenance of fucb as call themfelves mi- 
nifters of Chrift. It has accordingly already oc- 
cafioned more difcourfe among the gay part of 
the world, in defence or commendation of the 
ftage, than part perhaps for fome years preceding 
this event.. 

Nothing therefore can be more feafonable at 
this time, or necefTary for the public good, than 
a careful and accurate difcuflion of this queftion^ 
Whether fupporting and encouraging ftage plays, 
by writing, acting, or attending them, is con- 
fillenfj or inconfiftent, with the charader of a 
Chriflian ? It is to no purpofe to confine the 
enquiry to this» Whether a minifter is not ap- 
pearing in an improper light, and mifapplying his 
time and talents v/hen he de^dicates them to the 
fervice of the ftage ? That point would prcbabiy 
be given up by moft, and thofe who would de* 
ny it do not merit a confutation. But If the 
n\aiter is reded here, it wMl be confidefed only 
as a fmaller mifdemcanour, and though treated, 
or even condemned as fuch, it will ftill have tho 
bad efFe(5t (upon fuppofitjon of theatrical amufe- 
ments bcin^^^; wrong and finful) of .greatly pro- 
moting them, though wc feem to be already a& 
much given to them as even worldly confidera-' 
lions, will allow. 

The 
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The Telf-denjing apologies comoian with au- 
thors, of their being fcnfible of their unfitnefs 
for the tafk they undertake, iheir doing it to Air 
up a better hand, and fo on, I wholly pafs, hav^ 
ing never read any of them with approbacioai. 
Prudence is good, and I would not willingly lofe 
fight of it, but zeal and concern for the glory of 
God, and faithful nefs to the fouls of others, are 
duties equally neceflary in their place, but much 
more rare. How far I am fcnfible of my owa 
unfitnefs for treating this fubje<3, and of the re-' 
putation that is riflccd by attempting it, the world 
is not obliged to believe upon my own tefiimony^ 
but in whatever degree it be, it is greatly over* 
balanced at prefent, by a view of the declining^ 
ftate of religion among us, the prevalence of 
cational fins, and the danger of defolating judg- 
ments. 

It is fome difcouragement fn this attempt, thit 
it is very uncertain whether many of thofe, for 
whofe fakes it is chiefiy intended, and who ftand 
moft in need of information upon the fubjedt, 
will take the pains to look into it. Such a levi- 
ty of fpirit prevails in this age, that very few per- 
fons of fafhior) will re^d or confider any thing 
that is written in a grave or ferious ftyle. Who- 
ever will look into the monthly catalogues of 
books, publifhcd in Britain for fome years paft^ 
may be convinced of thii at one glaftce. What 

H:^ an* 
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an immenfe proportion do romances, under the 
titles of lives, adventures, memoirs, hiftories, 
Sec. bear to any other -fort of produ£Hon in this 
age ? Perhaps therefore it may be thought that it 
would have been more proper to have gratified 
the public tafte, * by raifing up fome allegorical 
ftrudlure, and handling this fubjedl in the way of 
wtt and humour; efpecially as it feems to be a 
modern principle, that ridicule is the teft of 
truth, and as there feems to be fo large a fund 
for mirth, in the charafter of a ftage-playing 
prieft. But, though I deny not the lawfulnefs of 
ufing ridicule in fome cafes, or even it^ propriety 
here, yet I am far from thinking it is the teft of 
truth. It feems to be more proper for corredlicn 
than for inftrufl ion; and though it maybe fit 
enough to whip an offender, it is not unufual, 
' nor unfuitable, firft to expoftulate a little with 
him, and (hew him that he deferves it. Befides, 
every man's talent is not equally fit for it, and 
indeed, now the matter feems to have been car- 
ried beyond a jeft, and to require a very ferious 
confideration. 

There is alfo, befides fome difcou rage men t, a 
real difficulty in entering on this difquifition. It 
will be hard to know in what manner to reafon, 
or on what principles to build. It were cafy to 
(how the unlawfulnefs of ftage- plays, by fuch 
arguments as would appear conclufive to thofe 
' who 
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who already hate both them and their fupporters : 
but it is not fo eafy to make it appear to thofe 
who chiefly frsquent thsm, becaufe they will 
betb applaud and juflify fomc of the very things 
that others look upon as the ivorft effects of the 
pradlice, and will deny the very principles on 
which they are condemned. The truth is, it 
is our having different views of the nature of re- 
ligion, th<it caufes different opinions upon this 
fubjedl. For many ages there was no debate up- 
on it at all. There were players, but they did 
nor pretend to be Chriftians themfelves, and ihey 
had neither countenance nor fupport from- any 
who did. Whereas now, there are abundance 
of advocates for the lawfulnefs, fome for the 
ufefulnefs of plays ; not that the (tage is become 
more pure, but that Chriftians are become lefs 
fo^ and have lowered the ftandard or meafure 
requifite to attain and preferve that charafler. 

But there is flill another difficulty, that who- 
ever undertakes to write againfl plays, though 
the provocation is given by what they are, is yet 
always called upon to attack them, not as ihey are* 
but as they might be. A writer on thi^ fubjedt is 
^<Slually reduced to the neceffity of fighting with a 
(hadbw, of maintaining a combat with an ideal or 
imaginary fort of drama, .which never yet exifledj 
but which the defenders pf the caufe form by 
way of fuppofition,, and which fhall appear, ia 

B 5 faa, 
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fa£lf in that happy future age, which (halt fce^ 
what thefe gentlemen are pleafed to ftyle, a well 
regulated Aage. However little fupport may feem 
to be given by this to a vicious and corrupted 
ilage there is no attender of plays but, when ho 
hears this chimaera defended, imagines it is bis owa 
caufe that is efpoufed, and with great compofure 
and felf-fatisfaflion, continues his pradlice. A 
condu(^ not lefs abfurd, than if one who was 
cxprefsly aiTured a certain difli of meat before 
him waspoifonedy fliould anfwer thus, All mealfc 
is not poifoned, and therefore I may eat this with 
fafety. 

It is very plain, that were men but ferioufly 
4irpofed» and without prejudice dcfiring the 
Jcnowledge of their duty, it would not be ne-> 
ceflary, in order to (how the unkwfulnefs of 
the (lage, as it now is^ to combat it in its ima« 
ginary reformed ftate. Such a reformation, were 
not men by the prevalence of vicious and cor- 
rupt affedions, in kxve with it, even in its pre- 
lent condition, would have been long ago given 
up as a hopeleCs and vifionary projed, and the 
whole trade or employment detefted, on account 
of the abufes that had always adhered to it. But 
fmce all advocates for the ftagc have, and do ftill 
defend it in this manner, by forming an idea of it 
fepacate from its eril qualities i ikiQe they defend 
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it fo far with fuccefs, that many>who would other^ 
wife abftain, do, ^upon this very account, allow 
themfslves in attending the theatre fometimes, to 
their own hurt and that of others ; and, as I am 
convinced on the moft niature deliberation, that 
the reafon why there never was a well fcgulated 
ftage, in faft, is becaufe it cannot be,, the natut'e 
of the thing not admitting of It. I will endeavour 
tofliew, that Pltblic Theatrical Represen- 
tations, 4;'ither tragedy or comedy, are, in 
their general nature, or in their befl pofTible ftate, 
unlawful, contrary to. the purity of our religion j 
and that writing, a£ling or attending them, is in- 
confiilent with the chara^fler of a ChrlHian* if 
this be done whh fuccefs, it will give grc»r 
weight to the refleflions which (hall be added up* 
on the aggravation of the crime, confidering the 
circamftances that at prefent attend the praflice. 
But, though I have thus far complied with the 
unreafonable terms impofed by the advocates for 
this amufement, they muft not proceed to any 
higher demand, no/ expeft, becaufe they have 
prevailed to have plays confidered in the way 
■that they thencifelves defire, that therefore the 
feme thing mud be done by religion, and that it 
fxuift be lowered down to the defcriptions they 
are fometimes pleafedto give of it« I will by no 
means attack plays upon the principles of ma* 
ilerA relaxed morality. In that cafe, to be ft^e, 

B 6 'it 
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it would be a toft caufe. If fome late writers on 
the fubjea of morals be permitted to determine 
what arc the ingredients that muft enter into the 
compofltion of a good man, that good man, it is 
agreed, may much more probably be found in 
the play-houfe than in any other place. Bat 
what belongs to the charafter of a Chriftian muft 
be taken from the holy Scriptures, the word of 
the living God. Notwithftanding therefore, that 
through the great degeneracy of the age, and ve- 
ry culpable relaxation of difcipline, not a few 
continue to be called Chriflians, who are a re- 
proach to the name, and fupport and counte* 
nance one another in many practices contrary to 
the purity of the Chriftian profeftion, I fliall beg 
leave ftill to recur to the unerring ftandard, and 
to confider, not what many nominal Chrif- 
tians are,' but what every real Chriftian ought 
to be. 

In fo doing I think I fliall reafon juftly ; and 
at the fame time it is my refolution, not only to 
fpeak the fenfe, but, as often as poflible, the 
very language and phrafes of the Scripture^ 
and of our pious fathers. Thefe are either be- 
come venerable to me for their antiquity, or they 
are much fitter for expreffing the truths of the 
gofpel and delineating the charaAer and duty of 
a difciple of Chrift, than any that have been in'« 
vented in latter times. As the growth or decay 
6 - of 
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of vegetable nature is often fo gradual as to be 
infenilble; fo in the moral world, verbal altera- 
tions, which arc counted as nothing, do often 
introduce real changes, which are firmly efta- 
blifiied before their approach is fo much as fuf- 
pefted. Were the ftyle, not only of fome mo- 
dern eflays, but of fome modern fermons to be ^ 
introduced upon this fubjefl, it would greatly 
weaken the argument, though no other altera- ' 
tion fliould be made. Should we every where 
put virtue for holincfs, honour, or even moral 
fenfe for confcience, improvement of the heart 
for fanclification, the oppofition between fuch 
things and theatrical entertainments would i^ot 
appear half fo feniible. 

By taking up the argument in the light now 
prppofed, 1 am faved, in a great meafure, from 
the repetition of wjiat has been written by other - 
authors on the fubjeft. But let it be remem- 
bered, that they have clearly and coptoufly (hewn 
the corruption and impurity of the ftage, and its 
adherents, fince its firft inflitution^ and that both 
in the heathen and Chriftian world. They have 
made it undeniably appear, that it was oppofed 
and condemned by the befl and ^ifeft men, both 

heathens and Chriftians in every age*. Its very 

. '' defenders 

♦ 

• Particularly. at Athens, where it firft had its birth, both 
tragedy and comfidy were foon abolished by public authority | 
aiid among the Romans^ though this and other public fhews 

* were 
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defenders do all pretend to blame the abufe of it* 
They do indeed all edge that this abufe is not 
eilential to it, but may be feparated from itf 
however all of them fo far as I have feen, r«pre^ 
fent this feparat ion as only poflible or future; 
they never attempt to ailign any aera in which it 
coald be defended as it then was, or could be 
affirmed to be more profitable than hurtful. Some 
writers do mention a few particular plays of 
which they give their approbation. But thefe 
have never yet, in any age or place, amounted 



were permitted in a certain degree, yet fo cautious were thnt 
vrife people of raffcring them to be fretyuent, that they did not 
permit any public theatre, when occafionally erefbed^ to con^ 
fiituc above a certain nirmber of days. Even that ere^^'ed by 
K1. Scaurus, which is faid to have coft fy immenie a fum as 
a million flerling,. was fpeedily taken down. Pompity thft Great 
was the firft who had power and credit enough to get ft theatre 
continued. 

The opinion of Seneca may be feen in the fullowing pafTage^ 
^ Nihil eft tarn damnofum banU moribus, quam in aliqtfo 
'' fpefVaculo defidere. Tone enim per' voluptatem faclliuA. 
« vitia furrcpnnt.'* 

As to the primitive Chri^ians, fee Conillt. Apoil. Kb. S. 
cap. 3x. where aftors and ftage- players are enum?ra;ed araoaf 
ihofa who are not to b: admitted to baptifoi. Many difterent 
councils ^po nt that they /hail renounce their arts b^fcra they be 
admitt-dj and if they return to them (hall be evcommunicited. 
Tc tullian de Speftaculis, Cip. «*. obfifves. That the heaihenfr 
t le^feWes marked them with inf^my^ and excluded then from 
all honours and dignity. To th^ fame purpofc fee Aug. de Cir, 
D2% lib. 1. cap. i.f. " A£tores poe.icarum fab'ilarum remo*^ 
" vent a focietate civltatjs — ab honorihus omnibus rej^eilunt 
•' homines fcenico&/* ' 

The opinion of moderns is well known, few Chriilian wri- 
ters of any eminence having failed tc pronounce iisntence- 
againil the Aige» 

7 to 
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to fuch a number, as to keep one fociety of play- 
ers in conftant employment, without a mixtuje 
of many more that are confefledJy pernicious* 
The only reafon of bringing this in view at pre-» 
fent when it is not to be infifted on, is, that it 
ought to procure a fair and candid hearing to this 
attempt to prove, That the ftage, after the greaC* 
eft. improvement of which it is capable, is ftill in- 
confiftent with the purity of the Chriftian profef- 
fion. It IS a (Irong prefumptive evidence in fa- 
vour of this afTertion, that, after fo many years 
trial, fuch improvement has never a£^ualiy taken, 
place. 

It is perhaps alfo proper here to obviate a pr&^ 
tencc in which the advocates of the ftage greatly 
glory, that there is. no exprefs. prohibition of it 
to be found in Scripture* I think a countryman 
of our own f has given good reafons to believe, 
that the apoAle Paul» in hi^ epiftle to the Ephe- 
fians, chap. v. ver. 4. by ** filthiiKfs, fodlifli 
** talking, and jefling," intended to prohibit the 
plays that were then in ufe. He alfo thinks ii 
probable that the word K4»,tc6K, ufed in more 
places than one^and tranflattd '' revelling," point$ 
at the fame thing. Whether his conjedlurcs are 
juft or not, it is very certain that thefe, and 
many other pafiages, forbid the abufes of the 
Aage^ and if thefe abufes be infeparable iiom Up 

f TiR Ute Mu AfidcHto* 

as 
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as there is reafon to believe, there needed no other- 
prohibition of them to every Chriftian. Nay,. 
if they never had been feparated from it till that . 
time it was fufficient, and it would be idle to ex- 
pe<a that the Scripture fliould determine this pro- 
blematical point. Whether they would ever be fo 
in any after age. To alk that there {hould be 
produced a prohibition of the ftage, as a ftage, . 
univerfally, is to prefcribe to the Holy Ghoft, 
and to require that the Scripture Hiould not only 
forbid fin, but every form in which the reftlefs 
and changeable difpofitions of men fliiill think fit' 
to be guilty of it, and every name by which 
they. Ihall think proper to cali it. I do not find 
in Scripture any exprcfs prohibition of mafque- 
rades, routs and drums, and yet I have not the 
Icaft doubt, that the afleinblies called by thefe 
names are contrary to the will of God, and as 
bad, if not worfe, than the common and ordinary 
entertainments of the ftage. 

In order to make this enquiry as exaft and ac- 
curate as poffible, and that the ftrength or weak- 
nefs of the arguments on either fide may be 

* clearly perceived, it will be proper to ftate dif- 

• tih£lly, what we underftand by the ftage or flage- 
^ plays, when it is affirmed, that in their moft im- 
proved and beft regulated ftate they are unlawful 
to Chriftiansf This is the more neceflary, that 
there is a^reat kidiftindnefs ai'id ambiguity in 

the 
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the language ufed by thofe who, in writing, or 
converfation, undertake to defend it. They ana* 
Jyze and divide it into parts, and take fometimes 
one part, fometimes another, as will beft fuit 
their purpofe. They aflc. What there can be 
unlawful in the fiage abftradedly coniidered ? 
Comedy is expofing the folly of vice, and point- 
ing out the ridiculous part of every thara£ler« 
And is not this commendable? Is not ridicule a 
noble means of difcountenancing vice ? And is 
not the ufe of it warranted by the fatire and irony 
that is to be found in the holy Scriptures ? Tra- 
gedy, they fay, is promoting the fame end in a 
way more grave and folemn. It is a moral lee* 
ture, or a moral picture, in which virtue appears 
to great advantage. What is hiftory itfelf but 
reprefenting'the charafters of men as ihey a6lu- 
ally were, and plays reprefent them as they may 
be. In their perfecSion, plays are as like hiftory 
and nature, as the poet's art and ador's fkill can 
make them. Is it then (he circumftance of their 
being written in dialogue that renders them cri- 
minal ? Who will pretend that ? Is it that they 
are publicly repeated or afted ov6r ? Will any 
one pretend, that it is a crime toperfonate a cha- 
rafter in any cafe, even where no deceit is in- 
tended ? Then farewel parables, figures of 
fpeech, and the whole oratbrial art. Is it a firi 
to look upon the reprcfentation ? Then it mull 

be 
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be a fin to look upon the world which is the 

original, of wiiich plays are the copy. 

This is the way which thofe who appear in 
defence of the ftage ordinarily take, and it is lit-* 
tie better than if one (hould fay. What is a'ftage- 
play ? It is nothing elfe abftra£ledly confidered 
but a company of men and women talking to- 
gether I Where is the harm in that t What hin- 
ders them from talking ptoufly and profitably, as 
well as wickedly or huafuily ? But, rfje£iing this 
method of reafoning as unjuft and inconclufive, 
kt it be obferved, that thofe who plead for the 
lawfulnefs of the ftage in any coun;ry, however 
well regulated, plead for what implies, not by 
accident, but efTentially and of neceifity the foI« 
lowing things, (i.) Such a number of plays as 
will furnifli an habitual courfe of reptefentations, 
with fuch changes as the love of variety in hu- 
man nature neceffarlly rcLurrjs. (2.) Thtfc 
plays of fuch a kind, as to piocure an audience 
of voluntary fpeftators, who are able and willing 
to pay for being fo entertained; (3.) A com* 
pany of hired players, uho have this as their 
only huftnefs a^id occupation, that they may give 
thcmfelves wholly to it, and be expert in the 
performance. (4,) The reprcfentation muft be 
fo frequent as the profits may defray the expence 
of the apparatus, and maintain thofe who follow 
this bufinefs. They muft alfo be maintained la 

that 
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. that meafure of luxury, or elegance, if you pleafe,. 
ivhicb their way of life^ and the thoughts to 
which they are accuftomed muft make them dc- 
fire and require. It is a thing impradicable to 
maintain a player at the fameexpence as you may 
ipaintain a peafant. 

Now all thefe things do, and muft enter inta 
the idea of a well regulated flagej and, if any 
defend it without fuppcfing this, he hath no ad« 
\Qrhry that I know of. Without thefe there may 
be poets, ,or there may be plays, but there ran- 
not be a play-houfe. It is in vain then to go 
about to (how, that there have been an inflance 
or two, or may be, of treatifes wrote in the fonn 
of plays that are unexceptionable. It were eafy 
to Jthew very great faults in fome of thofe moft 
univerfally applauded, but this is unneceiFary, I 
believe it is very pofliMe to write a treatife in the 
form of a dialogue, in which the general rules, 
of the drama are obferved, which (hill be as holjr 
and ferious, as any fermon that ever was preach- 
ed or p intcd. Neither is there any apparent 
impoflibility in getting different perfons to affuitie 
the difierent charaftcrs, and rehearfc it infociety. 
But it may be fafely affirmed, that if all plays, 
were of that kind, and human nature to conti- 
nue in its prefent flate, the doors of the play- 
houfe would (hut of their owa accordji becaufe 

00 
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nd body would demand accefs*; unlefs there 
were an zH of parliament to force attendance, 
and even in that cafe, as much pains would 
probably be taken to evade the law obliging 
to attend, as arc now taken to evade ihole 
that command us to abftain. The fair and plain 
ftate of this queftion then is, Whether it is pof- 
fible or pradlicable, in the prefent (late of human 
nature, to have the above (y&cm of things un- 
der fo good a regulation, as to make the erecft- 
ing and countenancing the ftage agreeable to the 
will of God, and confiftent with the purity of 
the Chriftian profei&on* 

And here let us confider a little, what is the 
primary, and immediate intention of the ftage 
Whether it be for amufement and -recreation, 
or for inftru£iion to make men wife and good. 
Perhaps, indeed, the greateft part will choofe to 
compound ihefe two purpofes together, and fay 
it is for both : for amufement immediately, and 
far improvement ultimately, that it inftrufts by 

• This furniflies an eafy anfwer to what is remarked by 
fome in favour of plays, that fcveial eminent Chriftians have 
endeavoured to fupplaut bad plays by writing good ones j as 
Gregory Nazienzen a father of the church, ami a perfon cf 
great piety, and our countryman Buchanan. But did ever 
thefe plays come into repute ? Were they formerly, or are they 
now ailed upon the ftage? The fate of their works proves 
that thefe good men judged wrong in attempting to reform the 
ftage, and that the great majority of Chriftians a^ed more 
wifely who were for laying it wholly afide. 

pleafing. 
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pleafing, and reforms by fteahh. The patrons 
of a weH regulated ftage have it no doubt in their 
power to profefs any of thefe ends in if they 
pleafe> if it is equally capable of them all ; and 
therefore, in one part or other of this difcourfe, 
it muft be confidered in every one of thefe lights. 
But as it is of moment, becaufe of fome of the ar- 
guments to be afterwards produced, let the rea- 
der be pleafed to confider, how far recreation 
and amufement enter into the nature of the ftage, 
and are, not only immediately and primarily, but 
chiefly and ultimately intended by it. 

If the general nature of it, or the end propofed 
from it when well regulated, can be any way de- 
termined from its firft inftitution, and the fubfe* 
quent praflice, it feems plainly to point at amufe- 
ment. The earlieft produdlons of that kind that 
are now extant are evidently incapable of any 
other ufe, and hardly even of that to a perfon of 
any tafte or judgment *. They ufually accom- 
panied the feafts of the ancients in the houfes of 



• This 18 confefled by a defender of the ftage, who fays, 
<< Such of the comedies before his (that is Mcnaader^s) time, 
" at have been preferred to us, are generally very poor pieces, 
" not fo much ludicroiis as ridiculous, even a mountebank's 
*' merry andrew would b6 hiiied, now a days, for fuch pueri- 
*' lities as we fee abounding in Ariftophanes.'* Rem. on 
Andcrfon's Pofitions concerning the unlawfuliieis of ftage* 
plays, page Sth. 

the 
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the rich and opulent*, and were paiticularljr 
iifcd in times of public rejoicing. They have 
indeed generally been confidered, in all ages, as in- 
tended for entertainment. A modern author of high 
rank and reputation f, who would not willingly 
hurt the caufe, confiders them in this light, and 
this alone, and reprefents their improvement, not 
as lying in their having a greater moral teniiien- 
cy^ but in the perfedton of the poet's art, and 
the refinement of the tafte of the audience, k 
is only of late that men have begun to dignify 
them with a higher title. Formerly they were 
ever confidered as an indulgence of pleafure, and 
an article of luxury, but now they are exalted 
into fchools of virtue, and reprefcnted as bul- 
warks againft vice. It is probable, moft rea^ 
ders will be apt to fmile when they hear them 
fo called, and to fay to their defenders, This i^ 
but overdoing, preferve them to us as innocent 
amufements, and we (ball not much contend for 
their ufefulnefs. It is indeed but an evidence of 
the diftrefs of the caufe, for their advocates only 
take up this- plea when they are unable to anfwer 
th^ arguments againft them upon any other 
footing. It may alfo appear that they are de* 

* 

• Pint, dc Glor. Athens & Sympof. lib. 7. queft. 8. "As 
*' for the rcw comedy, it is fo neccffary an ingredient of all 
«< public entertainments, that fo to fpeak, one may as well 
«< make a feaft without wine, as without Menander.** 

'|- Shaftlbury. 

figned 
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figfied for amufemcnt, if we confider who have 
been the peffons in all ages who have attended 
them, viz. the rich, the young, and the gay,_ 
thofe who live in pleafure, and the very bufi- 
ncfs of whofc lives is atnufement. 

But not to infift on thefe circumftanccs, I thinl^ 
it h plain from the nature of the thing, that the 
immediate intention of plays is to plcafe, what- 
ever efFeds may be pretended to flow afterwards, 
or by accident, from this pleafiire. They confift 
in an exad imitation of nature, and the confor- 
mity of the perfonated to real characters. This 
u the great aim, and the great pcrfcdton, both 
of the poet and of the aflors. Now this imita- 
tion, of itfclf, gives great pleafure to the <pe<?ta- 
tor, whether the a6!ions reprefented are good or 
bad. And, in itfelf confidered, it gives only 
pleafure ; for the beauty of the imitation, as fuch, 
hath no moral influence, nor any connexion with 
morality, but what it tnay deriv2 in a dlftant 
way from the nature of the aSions which the 
poet or aftors choofe to reprefcnt, or the fpefta- 
tors are willing to fee. Every perfon who thinks 
impartially, may be from this convinced, that to 
{rfeafe, or attempt to do fo, is efl*ential to the 
ftage, and its firft, or rather its main dcflgn ; how 
iar it pollutes or purifies is accidental, and muft 
depend upon the ikill and honefty of its regula- 
tors and managers. ' 

Having 
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Having thus prepared the way, the following 
arguments are humbly offered to the confidera* 
tion of every ferious perfon, to fhew, that a pub-* 
lie theatre is inconfiftent with the purity of the 
Chriftian profeffion: which if they do not to 
all appear to be each of them fingly conclu- 
five, will, I hope, when taken together, fuBx- 
ciently evince the truth of the propofition* 

In the firft place. If it be confidered as an 
amufement, it is improper, and not fuch as any 
Chriftian may lawfully ufe. Here we muft be* 
gin by laying it down as a fundamental principle, 
that all men are bound fupremely to love, and 
habitually to ferve God ; that is to fay, to take 
his law as the rule, and his glory as the endi 
not of one, but of all their adions. No man, at 
any time or place is, or can be, abfolved from 
this obligation. Every real Chriftian lives under 
an habitual fenfe of it. I know this expreiBon, 
aiming at the glory of God, is called a cant 
phrafe, and is defpifed and derided by worldly 
men. It were eafy however, to vindicate it 
from reafon ; but it will fuffice, to all thofe for 
whofeiife this difcourfe is intended, to fay. It is 
a truth taught and repeated in the facred oracles, 
that all things were made for, that all things 
ihall finally tend to, and therefore, that all in- 
telligent creatures fbould fupremely and uni- 
formly aim at the glory of God, 

Now 
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Now we glorify God by cultivating holy difr 
pofitions, and doing pious and ufcful adiions. Re- 
creation TS an intermiffion of duty, and is only 
neceflary beca'ufe of our weaknefs 5 it muft be 
fome aftion indifFerent in its nature, which be- 
comes lawful and ufeftil from it-s tendency to re- 
frefh the mind, and invigorate it for duties of 
more importance. The tife of recre^'ion is pre- 
cifelythe fame as the ufeoffleep; though they 
differ in this, that there is but one way in which 
fleep becomes finful, viz. by excefs, whereas 
there are ten thoufand ways in which recreatioiis 
become finfuh It is needlefe to produce paflages 
of Scripture to verify the above ^ffert^on concern- 
ing our obligation to glorify God, It is the lan- 
guage of the whole, and is particularly applied 
to indifFerent aftionsby the apoftle Pa-ul, " Whe- 
" ther therefore ye eat or drink, or wbatfoever 
" ye do, do all to the glory ofGod*." 

If there were on the mi-nds of men in general, 
a juftfenfe of this thcif obligation, frage- plays, 
nay, and a thoufand other amufemcnts now in 
life, would never have been heard of. The truth 
is, the rieed of amufement is much lefs than peo- 
ple commonly apprehe^nd, and, where it \& not 
iieceffary, it muft be finful. Thofe who ftand 
in need of recreation may be divided into t^x^ 
forts, fuch as arc employed in bodily labour, and 

♦ I Cor. X, 134 _ 
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/uch as have tbeir fpiriti often exhaufted by ftudy 
and application of nvind. As to the firft of thefe, 
« ^mere elation from labour is fufficient for re« 
frefliment, and indeed of kfelf gives great plea- 
sure, unlefs when the appetites are inflamed and 
irritated by frequent fenfual gratifications ; and 
then they are importunately cr;aved, and become 
necefiary to iill the. intervals of woric. Of thi^ 
fort very few are able to afford fo expenfive % 
recreation as the ftage* And even as to the 
other, viz. thofe whofe fpirits are exhaufted by 
application of mind) only a very fmall number 
of them will chufe the diveriion of the ftage; for 
this very good reafon, that fecial converfe and 
bodily exercife^ will anfwer the purpofe much 
better* ' Indeed, if we confider thejuft and legi- 
timate end of recreations, and compare it with 
the perfons who moft frequently engage in them, 
we fhall find, that ninety-nine of every hundred 
are fuch as do not need recreation at all. ' Per- 
haps their time lies heavy upon their hands, and 
they feel an uneafinefs and impatience under 
their prefent date, but this is not from work, but 
from idlenefs, and from the emptinefs and unfa- 
tisfying nature of the enjoyments, which they 
chafe with fo much eagernefs, one after another, 
vainly feeking from them that good which they 
do not contain, and that iatisfa^ion which they 

cannot impart* 

From 
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From this I think k undeniably appears, that^ 
if BO body were to attend the ft age, but fuch aa 
really needed recreation or amufement upon 
Cbriftian principles, and of tbefe fuch only af 
were aUe to pay for it, and of thefe only fuch as 
4id tb#^felres cbufe it, there is not a place this* 
<iay in the world fo large as to afford a daily »i- 
.^ience^ It will be immediately objeded. This 
argument, make ^s much of it as you pleafe, 
is not comipleat, for it hinders net but that fome» 
however few, may attend in a proper manner, 
^nd with warrantable views. But let it be re- 
membered) that I attack not a flay Ikigly as 4 
play, nor one perfon for bejng witnefs to a thing 
t)f 'that nature, but the ftage as a ff&cm con** 
taining all the branches I have enumerated above^ 
This cannot fubfif! without a kAl audience and 
frequent attendance, and therefore is, by its con« 
'ftitution, a conftant and powerful invitation to 
fin, and cannot be maintained but by the com* 
miffion of it Perhaps fome will flill objed, 
that this argument is too finely fpun, that 1% 
feems to demand perfe<SHon, and to find fault with 
every pra£lice, in which there is a probability 
that fin will be committed. That, if this holds, 
we (hould no more contribute to the eftablifh*- 
ment of churches than play-houfes, ^becaufe we 
have a moral certainty, that no congregation 
ever will meet together on earth, but much fin 

C 2 wUl 
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wHl be committed, 'both by minifter and peo- 
ple. But there is a great diiFerence between a 
commanded duty which is atti^nded with fin by 
defe£l:, and iKrhat is nowhere commanded, which 
neceflarily invites to fin by its nature, and is in 
fubft<ince fmful to the great majority of thofc who 
attend if. 

But farther, the flagc is an improper, that is* 
to fay, an unlawful recreation to aH without 
exception, -becaufe it confumes too much time. 
This is a circumftance which, however little 
impreffion it may make upon thofe who find 
their time often a burden, will appear of the 
greateft moment to every ferious Chriftian. In 
proportion as any man improves in holinefs of 
heart, he increafe^ in ufefulnefs of life, and ac- 
quires a deeper and ftronger fenfe of the worth 
and value of time. To fpend an hour unprofita- 
bly appears to fuch a perfon a greater crime, than 
to many the commiffion of grofs fin. And, in- 
ideed, it ought to appear very heinous in the eyes 
of ihofe who believe the reprefentation given by 
our Lord Jefus Ch rift of his own procedure at 
the day of judgment, " Caft ye the unprofit- 
*' ABLE fervant into utter darknefs, where there 
i^ (hall be weeping and wailing, and gnafliing of 
^^ teeth *.^' Mark this, ye lovers of picafure, 
yc fons of gaiety and mirth, who imagine you 

» * Matt. MLV« 3O4 

re 
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are fent into the world for no^higher end than 
your x)wn entertainment ; and who, if you are 
free from, or able any how to palliate yourgrofler 
fins, never once refleft on the heavy account 
againft you of wafted time. 

Though there were no other objeflfon againft 
the ftage as a recreation but this one, it is furely 
faulty. If recreations are only lawful becaufe 
neceflary, they muft ceafe to be lawful whert 
. they are no longer neceflary. The^ length and 
duration of regular comedy and tragedy is already 
. fixed and fettled by rules of long ftanding; and^ 
I fuppofe, whatever other circumftance may be. 
epnfelFed to need reformation, all men of tafle 
will agree, that thefe {hall continue as they arc. 
Now Heave to all who know how much time the' 
preparation for fuch a public appearance, and the- 
Deceflary attendance, muft take up, to judge, 
whether it is not too much to be given- to mere 
recreation. 

This holds particularly in the cafe of recreation 
ofniind, between which and bodily exercife there 
is a very gr^at difference. For bodily exercife, 
in fome cafes, for- example, when the health re- 
.quires.it, may be continued for along time, only 
for this reafon, that .it may have efFeds lafting. 
in proportion to the time fpent in it. But giving 
, th0 mind ,to pleafure by way of recreation muft be 
fliort,. or, it is certainly hurtful i it gives men a 

C 3 habit 
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habit of idlenefs and trifling, and makes them 
avcrfe from returning to any thing that requires 
ferious application. So true is this, and fo ap- 
plicable to the prefent cafe, that I could almoft 
feft the whole argument upon it, that no man» 
who has made the trial, can deliberately and 
with a good confcience affirm, that attending^ 
plays has added flrength to his mind, and warmth 
to his afTeflions, in the duties of devotion ; that 
it has made him more able and willing to exert 
his intelleSual powers in the graver and more 
important offices of the ChriAian life i nay, or 
even made him more diligent and adive in the 
bufincfs of civil life, On the contrary, it is com- 
monly to fuch length as to produce a fatietjr 
and wearinefs of kfelf, and to require reft and 
refrefliitient to recruit the exhaufted fpirits, a 
thing quite abfurd and felf-contradidory in what 
is called a recreation* 

But the ftage is not merely aa unprofitable 
confumption of time, it is further improper as a 
recreation, becaufe it agitates the paffion^ too vi- 
olently, and intercfts too deeply, fa as, in fome 
eafes, to bring people into a feal, while they 
behold an imaginary diftrefs» Keeping in vieiv 
the end of recreations, will enable u« to judge 
fightly of this. It is to refrcfli and invigorate 
the mind. Therefore when, inftead of reft, which 
k properly called relaxatioa of mind, recreattona 

ane 
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are iifed, their excellence confifts in their being, 
not only it pleafant^ but an eafy exercife of the 
inteltefiual powers. Whatever is difficult, and 
ei^er requires or caufes a ftrong application of 
mind, is contrary to their intention. Now it ir 
plain, that dramatic reprefentations fix the atten* 
tion fo very deeply,- and intereft the afFcflions fo- 
very ftrongly, that, in a little time, they fatigue 
the mind themfclves, and however eagerly are they 
defired and followed, there are many ferious and 
ufeful ocGupations,^ in which men will continue^ 
longer, without exhaufting the fpirits, than ia^ 
attending: the theatre^^ 

Indeed, in this refped*, they ar^ wholly con^ 
trary to what Ihould be the view of every Chrif- 
tian. He ought to iet bounds to, and endeavour 
to moderate his paiSons as much as po&tile, in- 
ftead of voluntarily and unneceflarily exciting 
them. The human paffions, fincejthe fa=lly^ are 
id! of them but too ftrong > and are not finful on 
account of their weaknefs, but their excels and 
mifapplication. This is fo generally true, that it 
bardly^admits of an exception ; unlefs it might 
be counted an exception, that fome vicious paf^ 
fions, whert they gain an afcendancy, extinguil^^* 
others which oppofe their gratification. For, 
though religion is confiftent throughout, there 
ace many vices, which are mutually repugnant 
to^ and d^ftru£iive of each other. But this ex- 

C4 ceptioA 
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ceptron has little or no ei&A upon the prefenl 



argument. 



Now the great care of every Chrrftian is to 
keep his paiiions and afFe£lions within due bounds, 
and to direft them to their proper objefts. With 
rcfpeft to the firft of thefe, the chief influence of 
theatrical reprefentations upon the fpe£lator, is to 
ftrengthen thepaffions by indulgence, for there they 
are all exhibited in a lively jnanner, and fuch as 
is moft fit to communicate the impreiHon. As 
to dire£iing them to their proper objedis, it will 
be afterwards fhown, that the ftag« has rather 
the contrary efFe£i \ in the rnean time, it is fuifir 
cient to obferve, thaft it may be done much more 
tfFediuaUy, and much more fafely another way> 

This tendency of plays to intereft the affeflions, 
ftlows their impropriety, as a recreation on ano- 
ther account. It (hows that they muH: be ex- 
ceeding liable to abufe by t-i^^U^ even fuppofuig 
them in a certain degree to be innocent. It is 
certain there is no life more unworthy of a man^ 
hardly any more crimiftal in a Chriftian, than a 
life of perpetual amufement, a life where no va- 
luable purpofe is purfued,- but the intelleflual 
faculties wholly employed in purchafmg and in- 
dulging fenfual gratifications. It is alfo certain, 
that all of us are by nature too much inclined 
thus to live to ourfelves, and not to God. There- 
fore, where recreations are neceflary, a watchful 
. Chriftian 
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C h rift Un will particularly beware ofthofe that 

are • eAfnaring, and, by being top grateful aod 

delicious, ready to lead to excefs. This difcri- 

. minating care and caution, is juft as much the 

: duty of a Chriftlan, as any that can be named* 

Tho' it is immediately converfant only about the 

temptations and incitements to fin, and not the 

a<S)uaI commi^ilonof it, it becomes aduty dire<5tly 

binding; 'both from the command of God,- and 

the neceffity of the thing itfclf, *' Watch and 

** pray, that ye enter not into temptation*,'* 

,fays our Saviour to all his. difciples ; and elfe- 

where, ** What 1 fay unto you, I fay unto all, 

. ** Watch t." And -the apoHle Paul to the fame 

.purpofe, " See .then that ye walk circumfpedlly, 

/^ not as.' fools, but as wife, redeeming the -time 

*' becaufe the days are evil J.'- 

If we coqfider the light in which the Scrip* 
.turefetsour prefent fituation,. and the account 
there given of the weaknefs of human refolution, 
the fame thing will evidently appear to be our 
duty. It is impoffible that we can rcfift the flight- 
ed temptation, but by the afliftance of divine 
grace. Now how can this be expeftcd, if we put 
our conftancy to unneccflary trials, not only con- 
trary to reafon, and a prudent regard to our own 
fafety, but in the face, of an exprefs commai>d 
of. God to be watchful. '^ Lord, leiid us not 

• Matt, xxvi, 41, , f M?rk xiii. 37, J EpK. v. 15J, 



*' info temptation," is a petition which' we are 
taught to offer up> by hiin> who knew what war 
m man. But how much do thofe z& in oppo{i« 
tion to thisy and even in contempt of it, who» 
make temptations to themfelves. And are not 
fiage* plays temptations of the ftrongeft kind, ins 
which the mind is foftened with pleafure, and 
the affe^^ions powerfully excited i How little , 
reafon is there to hope that men in the ufe of 
them will keep within the bounds of moderation f 
If any expedt, in fuch circumftances, to be pre* 
Itrved by divine power, they are guilty of the &n^ 
which is in Scripture called **^ tempting God." 

It ia this very ctrcumftance, a liablenefs to 
abufe by excefs, that renders many other amufe- 
ments alfo ordinarily unlawful to ChriftianS). 
though, perhaps, in their general nature, they 
cannot be fliown to be criminal. Thus it is^ 
not eafy to refute the reafonings^ by which inge- ' 
nious men endeavour to (how that games of ha« 
zard are not in themfelves finful ^ but by their 
enticing, enfnaring nature^ and the excefi which 
almoft infeparably accompanies them, there can^ 
be no difficulty in pronouncing them highly dan- 
gerouSy lawful to very few perfons, and in very 
few cafes. And, if they were as public in their 
nature ^s plays, if they required the concurrence 
of as many operators, and as great a number of 
perlbns to join in thcm^ I could have little fcru« 

pie 
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jit in affirminf) that, in every poffiblecafe, theyv 
would be iinfuL 

The preceding comfiderattofis are greatly coiv- 
firmed by the following. That when plays^ are 
cfaofen as a recreation, for which they are fo ex- 
ceedingly improper, it is always in oppofitioo 
10 other methoda of recreation, which are per- 
fe&lyfk for the purpofe, and not Ijable to any 
-of thefe objeStons. Where recreations are ne- 
ceflary, if there were ooly one fort to be bud, fome 
meonveniencies c<Hi]d not be fo ftrong an argu- 
ment againft the ufe of them. But where there 
are different kinds, to prefer thofe which are lefs, 
to thofe .which are more fin, muft needs be finfiiL 
Such a tendernefs and circumfpedion is indeed, 
ia this age, ,fo rare and unufual, that I am 
airaid, it wHI be almoft impoi$ble. to fix a fenfe 
of its importance upon the mind of the reader ; 
or, if it be done in any ineafure for a time, U)e 
example of a corrupt world, who are altogether 
void of it, will immediately efiace the impreiSon» 
But, however few may " have ears to hear it/*' 
the thing is certain, that as the progrefs of his 
fandification is the fupreme defire and care of 
every Chfifliati, fo hp is continually liable to be 
feduced by temptatfon, and infefted by example ;. 
and therefore, from a diftruft of his own refo- 
iution, will not voluntarily and unneciefiarily pre^ 
Set a dangerous to a fafe am,ufement» To pre- 

' C 6 fer 
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fer a very difficult and doubtful means of attaining 
any worldly end, to one fure and eafy ; to pre- 
fer a cl unify rmproper inftrument, to one per- 
t&Btly fit for any piece of work, would be reckoned 
no fmall evidence of folly in the affairs of civil 
life. If one in iicknefs fhould chufe a naedi^ 
cine of a yery quefttonabie natuje, of very dan«- 
gerous and uiicertain operation^ when he bsul 
equal accefs to one entirely fafe, of approved re - 
putatiof^and fuperior efficacy, it would be efteea>- 
ed next to madnefs. Is there not then a real con- 
formity between the cafes i Is not a l>ke care to 
be taken of our fouls as of our bodies? Nay^ Is 
not the obligation fo much the ftronger, by iiow 
much the one is of greater value than the other? 
The different eondu£t of men, and their different 
fate in this refped, is well defcribcd by the wife 
man, *' Happy is the man that feareth adway, 
*' but he that hardeneth his heart (haH fall into 
«* mifchief* " 

It ought not to be omitted in fliewing the im- 
propriety of the ftage as a recreation and amufemcnt 
for Chriftians, that it is coftly and expeofive, and 
that this coft is altogether unneceflary, fince the 
end might be obtained, not only as well, but much 
better, at a far cheaper rate ; perhaps, in moft 
cafes, at no expence at aU. I know this argu- 
ment will be treated with great contempt by thofe 

• Prov. xxviii. 14.. 

wha 
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who live in affluence, and know no otiier vtk 
of r!chc9 bttt W feed their zppetites, and mate 
'fill the reft of mankind fubfeTvienttd the gra- 
. tification of their violent and ungovernable de- 
' fires. But though none in this virorld have any 
title to hinder them from difpofing of their wealt4i 
as they pleafe, they muft -be called to confider, 
that they have a mafter in heaven. To him 
they mufi render an accomirat the laflrday, ^nd, 
in this account, the ufe that they make of their 
riches is not to be' excepted. .The great hav€, 
fi(x doubt, the diftinguMhed honour, if they 
pleafe to embrace it, of comributing to the hap- 
pinefs of multitudes under them, and difpetifmg, 
under God, a great variety of the comforts of 
this life. But it would abate the envy and impa- 
tience of the lower part of the. world, and mode- 
rate their appetite after riches, if they would 
condder, that the more that is committed to them, 
the mbre.they have to account for. The greateft 
and richefl; man on earth hath not any licence 
in thie.wQEd of God, for an unnecefiary wafte of 
his Alliance, or -confuming. it in lanprofitabfe 
and hurtful pleafures^ and, under the one or both 
of thefe . chara6tefs, that muft fall, that is laid 
out upon the flage. . 

Let not any reader, who cannot find afatisfying 
anfwer to thefe objections againft the llage as an 
Ufichriilhia amufement^ from the word of God, 

take 
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take the pra£Uce of tbe world u a refuge or fane* 
tuiiry, and £iy, This is carryiag matters to an 
extreme i if theCs maxims are rigidly adhered to^ 
you will exclude from the Aumher of Cbrifiians, 
not only the far greateft part of mankindi but 
many otherwife of excellent and amiable chsi* 
laAers. Though this is the weakeft of all ar- 
gumentS) it is, perhaps, that which hath of ail 
others the firongeft effe£t, and moft powerfully 
contributes ta fet peoples minds at eafe. in a 
doubtful or dangerous praSice. How hard is it 
lo make men fenfible of the evil of fuch fins as 
cuftom authorifes, and faihion juftifies ? There 
is no making them afliaraed of them, becaufe 
they are common and reputahle, and there is na 
making them afraid of what they fee done with- 
out fufptcion by numbers on every hand. But is 
there any reafon to believe, that the example of 
others wUl prove a juft and valid excufe for any 
pradiceat thejudgmcnt-feat of Chrift? Will the 
greatnefs or tbe number of oScnders fcreen them^ 
from his power ? Or can that man expeA a gra- 
cious acceptance with him, who has fuffered his 
commands to be qualified by prevailing opinion, 
and would not follow him farther than tbe bulk 
of mankind would bear him company. 

I (hall clofe the refiedions upon this part of 
the fubje^k by obferving, that there are two ge- 
aeial char a^rs of the difciples of Chrift, which 

J will* 
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will appear, if vre con(\llt the Scriptures, to be 
eientiat to them, and which feeni aftogether ii- 
confiftent With theatrical amofemcots.' The fird 
IS felf^deoial and mortification. Tho' we fhodd- 
not inftft upon tlie particular objedions againft 
the ftage^ there is Toinething' of pomp and gaiety 
jR it, on the beft poflible fuppofitfOK, that is in^ 
confiftenc with the charader of a Chriflian. The 
gofpel 19 the religion of finners, who are fav^d 
from wrath by the rich mercy and free grace of 
God. T'he life of fuch then, muft be * life of 
penitence, humility, and mortification. The fol- 
lowers of a crucified Saviour muft bear the crof^^ 
and tread in ^he iame path of fuffcring and felf-» 
denial, in which he hath gone before them. Int 
their baptifmal covenant they renounce the worldy 
by which is not meant fuch grofs crimea as are a 
violation of natural light, as well as a tranigref- 
fion of the law of God, but that exceffive at» 
tachnhent to prefent indulgence^ which is more 
properly exprefTed by the poil^p and vanity ef th$ 
world*. It is true there are many precepts in 

Scripture 

• It 18 not improper here to confider the ancient form of 
Kaptifm, and what was fuppofed by the fathers to be impHed ia- 
it, Apoft.Conftitut, lib 7. cap^ 41, «7rora0*(ro/Mai tw d-araya, &CU 
«- I renounce fatan- and his work s>, and his^pompSj and his fer** 
'*- vice, and his angels, and his inventions, and all things that 
'* belong to him, or are fubjeft to him." Ambrof. de Initiatis* 
Ingrefl'us es regenerationis facrarium, &c. ** Thou haft entered 
" into the holy place of regeneration 5 repeat what you were 
'* there a/kcd, and- reco11e£t what you anfwered ? You rs- 
«6 Qou&ced the devils and his worJcs^ tod hi& world, and hi»; 
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. Scripture which require us to maintain an habitual 
gratitude and thankful frame of fpirit, nay, to 
rejoice inr the Lord alwajr. But there is a great 
difference between this joy, and that of worldly 
men; as theyrdo not rife from the fame fource, 
. fo they caoAOt poiSbly cxprefs tbemfelves in the 
,fame way. . 

Another bninch of the Chriflian temper, be- 
tween which and theatrical amufemems, there 
appears a very- great oppofition, is fpiritualityand 
heavenliHefs of mind. All real Chriflians are, 
.^nd account themliblves pilgrims and Arangers on 
. the earth, fet their .aifedions on things above, 
.and have their converfatian in heaven. What- 
fiver.tends to weaken thefe difpofitions they will 
carefuilyavoid,>as contrary to their duty and their 

***■ luxury and pleafures." Hieron. Com. in Matt, xv. 26, 
Renuntio tibi diabolc, &c, *« I renounce thee fatan, and thy 
** pomp, and thy vices, and thy worJd, which lieth in wicked- 
*' nefs.*' And that we may know what they had particularly 
in view by the pomp« of the world which they renounced, they 
are fometimes exprefsly faidtabethe public fhews. Thus Sal- 
■vian de Provident, lib 6. page 197. Qnae eft enim in baptif. 
mo, &c. " For what is the firft profe/fion of a Chriftian in 
" baptifm ? What, but that they profefs to renounce the 
*< devil, and his pomps, his (hows, and h^s works. Therefore 
« fliows and pomps, by our own confeilion, are the works of 
** the devil. How, O Chriftian, wilt thou follow the public' 
•* fliows after baptifm, which thou confefleft to be the works 
*< of the devil f* 

There are fome who pretend, that Chrift?ans were only kept 
?rom thefhows, becaufe they were mixed with idolatious rites : 
but it is to be noted, that in the time of Salvian idolatry was 
abolifhcd, andtheAows were no longer exhibited in honour of 
idol Gods. Cyril of Jerufalem aTo, after idcla try was deftroyed, 
continued the charge againfl the fhoviSt 

intereft» 
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intereft. Is not this the cafe with theatrit^l 
amufements? Are they not very delicious to a 
fenfual and carnal mind. Do they not excite, 
gratify* and ftrengthen thefe afFeftions, which 
it is moft the bufinefs of a Chriftian to reftrain ? 
Are not the indulgence of worldly pleafure, and 
heavenlinefs of mind, mutually deftruflive of 
each other? -This is fo plain, that antienly thofe 
who gave themfelves up to a life of eminent ho- . 
linefs and piety, ufe.d to retire wholly from the 
commerce of the world and the fociety of men. 
Though this was wrong in itfelf, and fbon found 
to be very liable to fuperftitious abafe, it plainly 
flbows how much ihey err upon the oppofite fide, 
who being called .to- wean their affeftions from 
jhe worlcj, do yet voluntarily and unneceflarily 
indulge themfelves in the moft delicious and ia«- 
to^cicating pleafures. ; , . . ? ■ 

What is pfFered above» I hope^ wiD fuffice t^' 
fhow that the ftage, confidered fimply as an erv^ 
tertainment, cannot be lawfully ufed by a Chrif- 
tian, But we muft now proceed in the fccxmd 
place. To confider the. modern pretence, that 
it is ufeful and inftrucS^ive, or to (peak in the 
language of one of its<ilefendcrs, *^ A warm in*- 
*' ccntive to virtue, and powerful prefervative 
" againft vice*," The fame author gives us 

• • Remarks oft Anderron*s Pofition§ concerning the.nhlaW* 
ful^efs of fla^e-playsi . ^ . .- . 

this. 
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He exprefsly confines the argument to fuch plays 
as were reprefented by youths in the fchools, arrd 
reje<£ls with great abhorrence thepuljlic ftage, and 
fuch as were adled by mercenary players. Of. the 
laft fort he hath the following flrong words, " A.t 
** hie vereor A. ne qui fint inter vos qui ex nic 
** quaerant : Quid agis adolefcens ? Tune comct- 
*' dos, Hiftf iones, mimos, ex eloquejitiae ftudiofifr 
** facere paras? Egone? Hiftriones? Qups? Am 
** viles illos qui in fcenam prodeurtt mercede 
** condufti? Qiii quacftus caufa quamkbet . per- 
** fonam induant ? qui paffim per urbes vagantes^ 
>* artem fuam' venalem habcnt ? Qui, merito, Ro* 

** mano jure, infamia notantur f Abfit a me 

^* abfit, ut in hac impletatis fchola teneros ado- 
^' lefcentujcn animos eloquencia imbui velim. 
** Q^ig^nticunque earn facio, tanti tamen non eft« 
** Satius eflet balbutire, imo fatius mutum cfle^. 
** quam non fine fummaanimi periculo eloquen- 
*< tiamdifcere*." Which paflTage may be tranf- 
lated thus; V But here I am afraid fome of yoa. 
*' will be ,ready to challenge me, and to fay, 
•* what is this you aim at yo«ng man I Do yo« 
*' intend* to n^iak'e ail who ftudy eloquence co«- 
V tnedians,. players,, buffoons ? Do I indeed? 
«« Wbat fort ,of players ? Thofc contemptible 
i** wretches, who ar« hired to come upon the 
•** ftage, and who for gain will perfonate any 
*^ chargflpr-wJK^tevetr.? Who go about tbrougji 

. , • Wcrenfels ratio de Gorooediis* 

« diff 
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^ different cities making merchandife of their 

« art ? Who are jiiftly marked with infamy ia 

*' the Roman law ?— Far, far be it froiti me 

** to propofe, that the tender minds of youth 

*' (hould be, taught eloquence in this fchool of 

** impiety. However much I value it, I value 

*' it not at this rate. Setter it were they flibulff 

♦* flammer 'm fpeecb, nay, better that they were 

** dumb and incapable'of fpeech, than that they 

« fhould learn the art of eloquence, by putting 

*' their fouls in the mod eminent danger." Now, 

whether .this author^s fcheme was right or not, 

1 have.no occafioii at prefent to debate with him 

-as an adversary, for he rejeSs with abhorrence 

the imputation of favouring the caufe againft 

which 1 plead. 

' When ^ public theatre is defended as a means 
of inftruflion, I cannot help thinking it is of 
importance to obferve, that it is a method alto-J 
gether uncommande^ and -unauthorized in the 
word of God.' Thi« will probably. appear a ^ery 
weak argument to many, but it will not appear 
fo to thofe who have a firm belief of, and a juft 
efteem for that1)ook of life. Such will not ex- 
ped, that aiiy method will prove cffeflual tb 
make men *^* wife unto falvation'' without the 
bleiEng of God, and they will hardly be in- 
duced to look for this blefling upon the flage. 
And let it be remembered, that it is now pleaded 

for in a higher light, and on a more important 

account 
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account than merely as an amufement, viz. a» 
proper to fupport the intereft of religion ; it 
£bould therefore have a pofitive warrant before it 
be employed ia this caufe, left it (hould meet 
with the fame reception that all other human de- 
vices will meet with, '< Who hath required thefe 
« things at your hands ?'* . . 

And that none may ufe a delufory fort of rea- 
fonifig, and fhift from one pretence to another, 
faying, it becomes a lawful amufement by its 
tendency to inftrud, and an cffe£tuai inftruc^ 
tion by its power to pleafe at the fame time ; it 
fnuft be obferved, that a finful amufement is not 
to be indulged on any pretence wbatfoever, for 
we muft not *' do evil that good may come.'* 
Nay, call it only a dangerous amufement, even 
in that cafe^ no pretence of poffible or probable 
inftru6iion (though fuch a thing were not con^ 
trary to the fuppofitton) is fufSdent to warrant 
it. Nothing lefs than its being neccflary could 
^uthorife the pra&ice, and that I hgpe none will 
be fo hardy as to affirm. 

It can never be affirmed to be neceflary, with^ 
Dut a bhfphemous impeachment of the divine 
wifdom* If the holy Scriptures, ami the me- 
thods there autfaorifed and appointed, are full 
and fufficient for out fpimual improvement, all 
others mufi be wholly unneceflary. And if they 
«re the moft powerful and the moft dFeflual 
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tneans, no others muft be fuiFered to come into 
rivaUhip an^ competition with them; on the 
contrary, they muft be condemned as wrong; 
or laid afide as comparatively weak. The truth 
is, the ftage can never be defended on a mor^ 
untenable footing, 'than when it is reprefented as 
having a moral or virtuous, that is to fay, a pious 
or religious tendency* What Chriftian can hear 
fuch a plea with patience ? Is the ^< law of the 
^^ Lord perfe£t, converting the ibul ? Is it able 
'< to make the m'an of God perfedi, throughly 
<« furntflied to every good work ?" What then 
are its defe£ls which muft be fupplied by the 
theatre i Have the faints of God, for (6 many 
ages, been carped fafely .through all the dark and 
ilifficult ftepsof their earthly pilgrimage, with^'his 
law as a *' light to their feet, and a lamp to 
*' their path," and yet is it now neceflary, that 
they fiipuld have additional illuminatio;i from a 
well regulated ftage ? Have there been for fo long 
a tirhe paftors employed bearing a divine com* 
mii&on ? ordinances adminiftred according to di- 
vine inftitution ? Have thefe been hitherto effec- 
tual for *• perfeSing the faints, for the work 
** of the miniftry, and for edifying the body of 
«« Chrift ?" And (hall we not count them among 
the fcoffers that were to come in the laft days, 
who pretend to open a new commiffion for 
Ihe players to affift ? If any ihall fay, there needs 

no 
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fio dmne inftitution, all inen are calkd to in« 
fkruSt one another, ^' the lips of the righteous 
*' (hould feed many," and this way of the dra- . 
ma Is but a mode of the inftrudion we all owe 
io one another. I anfwer^ it is zs> a mode I at* 
tack it. This very mode has been ihewn to be 
Hdahgerous« nay finfui, as anamufement; who 
the^ can (hew its neceflity, in the. fame mode^ 
for inftruflion or improvement f 
' If the ftage be a proper method of promoting 
the intcrefts of religion, then is Satan's kingdom 
divided againft itfdf, which he is more cunning 
than to fuffer it to be. For whatever debate there 
be, whether good men may attend the theatre; 
there can be no queftion at all, that no openly 
vicious man is an enemy to it, and that the far 
greateft part of them do pafllonate^y Jove it. I 
fay no openly vicious man ; for doubtlefe there 
111 ay be feme hypocrites weai-ing the habit of 
the Chriftian pilgrim, who are the very worft of 
men, and yet may fliew abundance of zeal againft 
the ftage. But nothing is more certain than, 
that taking the world according to its appearance, 
it is the worft part of it that fliews moft paflion 
for this entertainment, and the beft that avoids 
and fears it, tlian which there can hardly be a 
worfe fign of it, as a means of doing good.. 
Whoever believes the following words of our 
bJcfled Redeemer, will never be perfuaded that 

poets 
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poets and aSors for^thc ftage have received any^ 
commiffion tofpeak in bisifame. ** -My ftieep 
** hear my ^toice, and I know them, and they 
*' follow me *.— A fi^ranger wHl they tiot foliow, 
<^ but will flee from 'hic% for they know not 

<* the voice of ftrangersf J. 

This leads us to obferve, that the ftage is not 
only an improper method of indnidion, but that 
all, or the far greateft number of pieces there 
reprefented, muftiiave, upon the whole,, a 4>erni« 
cious tendency. /This is evident, i)ecaafe thcf 
mud be to ^he 4afte and relifh of the bulk d^ 
thofe who attend it. The difficulty of getting 
. good authors for the theatre, I ihall not infift up-- 

• John X. 27. f John x. 5. 

J It isf td te 'obfcrved^cte, fb prevent miftakes, that 'the ar- 
^umeiit is Ibunded </n the geacral aod prevailing inclination of 
the greateft part of each charafter, and not upon particular in<* 
Hances, inmanyof Mrhicb, it is confefled, it will not hold. 
Fory as it is di^cult to know the real charaifter of fotne-^er-' 
fons, in whomT there are fome marks -and figns of true reli- 
gion^ and at the fame time, fome fympfioms of unibondnefs, 
fo it is fiill more difficult to determine the quality of (ingle 
•dlions. Therefore, it is little or no argument that any prac- 
tice is fafe or good, becaufe one good man, or one fu^pofed to 
be good, ''has been known to do it ; or on the contrary, ill^ 
becaafe one' bad man has been kno^n to do it. But as, 
-when we retire 4'urther from the limit that divides them, 
the charaders are more clearly and fenfibly diftingui/hed, fo, 
whaitever practice is pafflonatidy defired by wicked tnen in ge- 
neral, and ihunned by the good, certainly is of bad tendency. 
4f it were otherwife, as fatd above, ^< Satan*s kingdom would 
*f be dividedagainft itfelf,*' and the God "*' who keepeth cove- 
<' nant and tmth for ever,** would fall in his promiie, of ** giv- 
<* ing*' his people " counfel," .and « teaching them the 
<< way in which the^ ought t« walk«" 

Vot. Ih . D on, 
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^n, but whatever the authors are a1>Ie or WiUiog 
to do^ ic is certain, that 4ieif produdions in fa^ 
can rife no higher in point of purity^ than the 
audience (hall be willing to receive. Their at-* 
tendance is not conftrained, but voluntary ; nay» 
they pay dearly for their entertainment; and 
therefore they muft, and will have it to their 
tafte. This is a part of the fubjeA that merits 
the particular attention of all who are inclined . 
to judge impartially, and it proves, in the ftrong- 
eft manner, the abfurdity of forming chimerical 
fuppofitions 6f a ftage fo regulated, as, inflead of 
being hurtful, to promote the intereft, of piety 
and virtue. 

Here let fome truths be called to mind which 
iare fre^ueiitly mentioned iri^thc holy Scriptures^ 
but feldom recollefled^ and their confequences 
Very little attended to. There is a diftinSion 
often jftated, both in the bid and new teftamenty 
between the children of God and the men of the 
world. Thefe are mixed together in the prefent 
iiate, and cannot, in many cafes, be certainly 
diflinguiflied by their outward appearance; yet 
is there at bottom, not only a real diftihftion of * 
charadler, but a perfeiS oppofition between them^ 
us to the commanding principle of all their a£tiohs« 
And as there is an oppofition of charader between 
them, fo there muft be an oppofition of interefis and 
views. Our bleiffed Redeemer, when he came 
into the world, was *^ dcfpifed and ^ejeAed of 

.4 " mcni 
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^i jneii;"- and he every whci'e -tells feis diftSples, 
ihat they muft expe^l: no l)etter treatraertt. 
'<« BleiTed are ye whieh men flKtU revite you, and 
'*«f perfecute you, and fliall fay all manner of evil 
f*«i againft you falfely, for my feke. Rejoice and 
<i be exceeding glad : for great is your reward 
^' in heaven;' for fo perfecuted they the pro- 
•*^ phets that were before you */' And on the 
other hand> ** Wo unto you when all men ihall 
*• fpeak well of >you, for fo: did their fathers to 
<& the £alfe prophets f^" Again, «* If ye were 
*< of. the world, the world would love his own j 
'«• but becaufe ye are not of the world, but I hav^c 
^K chofen you out of the world, therefore the 
*^ world hateth you J.'* His.apoftles fpeak al- 
ways in the fame language : thus the apofile 
Paul, *' And be not conformed- to this world §.? 
Nay, he lays it down as an univerfal pofition, 
-*< Yea, and all that will Jive godly in Ghrift 
*< Jefus ihall fuflfcr perfecution fl ." Now I affc, 
"Whether thofe who have a ftrong and rooted 
^werfion totruelidinefs,.which is not ^e charafler 
o/ the fincereCbriftian, will voluntarily croud to 
, the theatse, to hear and fee fuch performances as 
breathe nothing but what is agreeable to the pure 
and uncorrupted word of God ? Will thofe who re- 
vile, ioJ4ire, and perfequte the faints themfel ves, de* 
light in the ftage, if honour is there put upon true 

- * Matt. T. IX, fa* . f LTikevi.26^ JJohaxv. ig. 
5 Kom, xiii a, I 2 Tim. iii; I2i . 
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ireligion) and pleafed with th it charader in thene^ ' 
prefentation which they hate in the original? 
This would be to exped impoiBbilities. And 
therefore, while the great majority of thofe who 
attend the ilage are unholy, it is ceftain, that 
the pla^s which they behold with pleafure cannot^ 
upon the whole, but have a criminal tendency. 

If any alledge, that the poet's art may be a 
n;ieans to make religion amiable to them^ I an- * 
fvirer, that he cannot make it amiable, but by 
.a(lulteratiQ8, by mixing it with fomething agree* 
able to their :0WA tafte, and then it is not reli-* 
gionth^t they admire, but the^soroneous, debafed, 
a^d fal(e relemblance of it. Oj even fuppofing, 
that, in a (ingle infiance or two, nothing in fub- 
ftance (hould he fet before them.but true religion* 
and this drefTed to the very higheft advantage 
by the poet's genius and a£lor*s ikill, there would 
be little gained ; becaufe thefe human arts only 
would hfi the objedl of their admiration, and' 
they would always prefer, and fpeedily procure, 
a difplay of ^he fame arts, upon a fubjedl more- 
agreeable tp their corrupt minds*^ This indeed, 
we are not left to gather by way of inference 
and dedu£tioo from other truths, but are- ex- 
prefsly taught it in the word of God. For ** the 
«< natural man recelveth not the things of the 
« Spirit of God : for they are fooliOinefs unto- 
** him, nei|;her can we know the^> becaufe 

" thejr 
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f"* they are fpiritually difccrned*.** Experience 
ife a fti'oiig proof of this ; fbr if any man will take 

* the pains of making up a fyfteirti of the morality 
of the ftageyl do nbt iHieati thfe hbrrirf profa* 
rtity and'fcandalou^ obfcertity that is to Be found 
in the worft, but of that wHich fe called Virtue 
in the befr of the pfecei Wrote for thfc thfeatre, 
be will find it excJeeding different from Chrff- 
tian morale ; and; that an adherence to it Would 
be, in mofl iiiftances-, a wilful departure firom 
tiie rules of a holy life. 

Howevtr plainly this is founded upon the Word" 
of* God and found reafon, there are fome very 
tlnwilling to think, that ever their duty as Chrif- 
tians fhould confiraiii tlidtn to be at odds with' 

- the delicacies of life, or the polite and hdkioK-^ 
able pleafures of the age. And» as the mind of - 
ilian is very ingenious in the defence of that pol- 
lution which* it' loves,* they Ibmerimes' Bring irt 
critifcifm to their aid* They alledge that by 
the ** world" is tinderflbod, generally ttirough 
the new teftament^ thofe who were heathens by 
profcfflon' J and that the faihe oppofition to true 
^ligiolt, in judgment and heart, is^not to be af- 
cribed to thofe who are members^of the vifible 
church. It is anfwered, the word did indeed 
fignify as they fay, for this plain reafon, that in 
Uic early days of Chriflianity,. when it was un- 
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der.perfecutioni few or none would makeprt'^ 
feffion of it unlefs they did really believe it. But 
is not the meaning ftill the iame? Can we fup-^ 
pofe that the hatred of this then world was at the 
n^me of religion only, , and not at the fobftance f 
Was the d^vil " the prince of this world," then ? 
And has he not now equal dommion ovcr^ aad^ 
h b« not equally ferved by thofe who arc pro- 
fane in their lives, though' they were once bap* 
t^ifed ?. Was he the fpirit that " th» worked^'^ 
and is he not the fpirit that <' now works'' in 
the.childr^p.of difobedieflcc? Theuuth there- 
fore remains ftill the fame, thofe who are , in a^ 
natural and unjregenerate fiate, who bate true na« 
ligion in their hearts, muft have fomething very 
difFerent before they can be pleafed with feeii/g. 
it on the flage V ' ■ \ 

That' 

^ There it an cxceHeat pMTftge to tliTf purpofe in m tftky 
agabift pl3ys> to be foun4 ia oqc of. the Tolumes pubU/lied 
about a hundred yean aga^ by the gentlemen of the Port-royal 
in France^va fociety of Janfenifts^ of great parts and eminent 
piety» This eflay in particular^ is by fome faid to have been 
written by the prince of Conti. Sfcflion 1 5th of that eflay> lie- 
fa]^s, << It is U) true that plays are aliaoft always a veprefenta^ 
'< Won of yicious paf&ons, that the moft part of Chriftian Tir- 
« tucs »e incapable of appearing upon xhis ftage. aUence, p»<» 
<f ticncc, moderation, wifdom, poverty, repentance^ are no 
<< virtues, the repreientatioh of which can divert the foe£^ator$ ^ 
*' and above all, we never hear humility fpoken of j and the 
*' bearing of injuries. It would be ftrangejto fee a.modjcft 
*' and filent religious perfon reprcfented. There muft be-fom^- 
« thing great and renowned according to men, or atieaft fome- 
<* thing lively and animated, which is not met withal in Chrif-^ 
<' tiaii gravity and wifdpm j. and therefore^ thofe who hav^ 
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' ■ * ^ 

That thfe argument may have its proper force^ 
wc alight to confider, how great a proportion 
of perfons under the dominion of vice and wick- 
ednefs there muft always be among thofe who 
dtt^hd the theatre. The far greatcft number of 
the world in genera] are ungodly. This is a fa£t 
which could hardly be denied, eVen though the 
following pafiage had not flood in the oracles tyf ^ 
truth. ** Enter ye in at the ftrait gate j for wide 
^^ is the gate, and broad is the way that leadeth 
*»♦ to deftfu£lioti, and many there be which go 
.** in thereat : Becaufe ftrait is the gate, and 
•* narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, and 
•^ few there be that find it * .'* And as none 
ca^i attend the ftage, but thofe in higher life^ 
and nx>re affluent circumftances than the bulk of 
mankind, there is ftill a greater proportion of 
them who arc enemies to pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. Thus, fays our Saviour to his difciples, 
<• VeriJy I fay unto you, that a rich man fliall 
• ** hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And 
^* again I fay unto you, it i& eafier for a camel 
** to go through the eye of a needle^ than fof a 
f^ rich man to enter into the kingdom of God f/* 

** beeji d^firoiis to introduce holy men and. women upon thd 
'' ifage« have' been forced to make them appear proud, and 
<* to make them utter difcourfes more prdper for the antient 
** Roman heroes than for faints and martyrs. Their devotion 
5* upon the ftage ought alfo to be always a little extraordinary.". 
* Matt, Tu, J3> 14. f Matt. xix« »3> 34. 

D -f To 
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To the fame purpofc the apoftlePaul fays, ** 
^ fee youc: caliing, brethfen, hew that not ma- 
^ ny wiie men after the Bcfhy not many mighty,. 
** not many noble are called*." Thk docs not ^ 
at all fuppofe, that thofe in high life are^ origi- 
nally, more corrupt in their nature> than others, 
butJt arifes from their being expofed to much 
greater and ftronger temptations^. Now i£^s from 
the fmali number of r«al Chriftians in-the^upper' 
ranks of life, we again fubtrad fuch as count r 
the ftage unlawful or dangerous, or teive no in- 
clination to it, there will very few remain oUhok - 
ivho are ^* the fait of the earth/' to feafon the 
unhallowed aflfembly. What fort of produdiom ' 
then muft they be, which fhall have the appro- 
bation of fuch judges? How much more proper 
to pollute than to reforp, to poifon than tocure ?' 
If fuch in fad the great bulk of pjays have al- 
ways hitherto been, froin what has beeii faid it 
ought not to be wondered at,, becaufe it cannot 
be otherwife. 

It is very poflible, that fome may be all this 
while holding the argument very cheap, and fay« 
ing with lord SKaftfbuTy, ** The true genius is 
**- of a nobler nature than (ervilely to fubmit to^ 
** the corrupt or vitiated taftc of any age or 
*« place ;— he works not for gain, but defpifcs 
f« iti~ho knows', and will not fwcrvefrom the 

f iCoci.»6,. 

<' truthi 
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•^ truth of art ; — he will produce what is noble 
<* and excellent in its kind j — he will refine the 
^ public ear, and teach them to admire in the 
«* right place." Thefc, . though I do not cite 
any particular plflage, arc all of them fentimentSt 
and m6ft of^ theih expref&ons, of thsit author fo 
much admfred among modern philofophers. But 
th6 obje£lion is eafiiy folved. The obfervation 
i3 allowed to be juft, and to hold with rtfytA to 
the pdetic, oratorial, or any human art, becaufe 
we know of no higher flandard in any of thefct 
than what humanr nature, in its prefent flatc» 
will moft admire when it is exhibited to ^iew« 
Accordingly the great poet and the great orator* 
though, thro' the prevalence of a bad tafte, they 
may find it difficult at firft to procure atten- 
tion, yet they will procure ifeatlaft: and when 
they dfe heard, they carry the prize from all in- 
ferior pretenders; and indeed, their doing fo is 
the very touch- (lone and trial of their art itfelf. 
In this cafe there lies no appeal front the judg« 
ment of the public or the multitude, (as David 
Hume has faid for once according, to truth) ta 
the j udgmcnt of a wiftr fe w. . 

But there cannot be any thing more abfurd 
than to fuppofe,- that the fame thing will hold 
in morals and religion. The dramatic poets in 
Athens, where the ftage was firft eftabliflied, 
improved upon one another, and refined their 

D 5. own 
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own tafie, and that of their audience, a$ to tjj^ 
elegance of their compofitions. Nay, they foqn* 
brought tragedy, as a great critic * obfcrves, to* 
as great perfeaion as the nature of the thing 
fcems to admit of. But whoever will from this- 
infer, that they improved in their morals in the 
fame proportioii^ or by that means, will fall 
i^to a very grofs miftake. This, indeed, feems 
to be th& great error of modern infidels, to fup^ 
pofc, that there is no more in morals than a cer- 
tain taftc and fenfe of beauty and elegance. Na- 
tural talents in the human mind are quite diftin^iL 
from moral difpofitions, and the excellence of the 
one is no evidence at all of the prevalence of 
the other* On the contrary, the firfl: are many 
times found in the higheft perfcfiion, / where^ 
there is a total abfehce of the laft. And there- 
fore, that true genius is the obje(a of univerfal 
approbation, hinders not but that true goodnefa 
is the objeft of general averfioh. The Scripture* 
aflures us, that all men are by nature under the- 
. power of fin, " that every ^imagination of the 
•* thoughts of man is only evil from his youth,. 
•< and that continuaHy f. That the carnal mind' 
•* is enmity againftGod, and," till It be renewed 
by divine grace, ** ifr not fubje£): to the law^ o£ 
«* God, neither indeed can be J. 

» - 

» Arijftotle, f Gen. vi, 5, J Roni, vxil, yt 

Now 
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^ » Nx)W it is utterly impoflible and fcif- contradic- 
tory, that men (hould approve and delight in 
that which Is contrary to the habitual prevail* 
Jng tempef of their hearts; and to bring about 21 
change in th^m is not in the power of any hu- 
inan art, but with the concurrence of the Spirit 
and grace of God. In this, he has giyen no 
authority to the players td zQ: wider him, nay^ 
Jie has exprefsly told us, that he will not ordina-* 
rily, in any way whatever, make ufe of the per- 
fefiibn of human art, but of the plaineft and 
weakeft outward means. Thus the apofile PaUl 
tells ^s his Mafter fent him, ^^ to preach the 
** gofpel, not with wifdom of words, Icft^thc 
** crofs of Chrift (hould be made of none efFefl *.'' 
•—And, ** after that in the wifdom of God, 
*' the world by wifdom knew not Gad, it 
** pl^ed God by the foolifhnefs of preiachrng 
** to faye them that believe f.*' He alfo pro- 
fefies that his pra^S^ice had^alvrays been con* 
formed to this rule, ** And I brethren, when I 
** xrame tp you, canM not with excellency of 
•* fpeech or of wifdom, declaring unto you the 
^ teftimony of God J. And my fpeech and my 
«* preaching was not with enticing words , <?f 
" man's wifdom, but in demonftration of the 
<« Spirit and of power. That your faith fhould 

D 6 >5not 
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<* not (land in the wifdom of mcxi» but iir tlte* 
•*^ power of God ♦ t» 

It may be neceflary here to obmte an ot]jeet* 
tion» that in the holy. Scriptures, tbemfelves we 
find feveral pafiages which feem to fignifyy that 
true religion, though.it is not the choice of aH 
men, is yet the objcd of universal approbatioiK 
Thus we are told, that '^ the righteous fhall be in 
*^ everlafling remembrance, but the memory of tht 
** wicked (hall rot." Nay^ we arc exhorted by the - 
apoftle Paul to the pra£lice ofourduty in fuch termc 
as thcfe, " Whatfoever things are true, what* 
^ foeyer things are lovely, whatfoever things art 

• •^ 1 Cor. II. 4, .y» 

*)• Perhaps fome v^ill aflc here, Is then human art, and are* 
natural talents, which are the gifts of God, wholly excluded 
from his fervice ? I anfwer, they are not. And yet the in-' 
iHnces of their being eminently ufefulare exceeding rare. Such. 
is the impcrfedioo4>f the human mind) tJsat it can^rdly at 
the fame time, give ^ reat attention and application to two dif* 
tinA fubje&s ; and therefore, when men give that intenfe ap- 
plication to human art, which is ntcefiary to bring it to its per* 
ieflion, they are apt to overlook the power and grace of God„ 
without which all art is vain and ineffedlual. Agreeably to 
this, when men of eminent talents have been of iervice in re- 
ligion, it has been commonly by the exerciie of felf-denial^ 
by making a very fpanng and moderate ulb of then), and 
Slowing themfelves fo deeply penetrated \aih a fenfe of tho 
important troths of the ever^afting gofpel^ as to defpife the 
beauties and embellifhments of human ikiU, tod great an at* 
tention to which is evidently inconiiflent with the other. WelJ>^ 
fay refined obferver^ this is the very perfe^on of art -to ufe it 
with great referve, and to keep it out of view as much a*" 
poflible. And it is indeed the perfection of art to have - the 
jsppearance of this, but it is peculiar t« a iCBei;^ h^art taiiaY« 
it in reality* 
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'** of good report, if there be any virtue, if 
** there be any praife, thrnk on thefe things." 
But thefe inuft furely be .explained ' in fuch a 
• manner) < a» to be confiftent wilh the clear and 
flrong paflages" mentioned above ;- whkb it is 
not difficult to do. The matter of nrnny good 
aSions, particularly focial virtues, the duties of 
the fecond table of the law, wicked men do 
often approve, nay^ they may not only fee fome 
beauty, but feel fome pleafure in them, from 
natural, tho- unfaniSllfied' afFe<Elions leading to 
them. But trvriy gc»d anions, inftances of hoty 
obedience to God, in their manner, arid in the 
principles from which they ought to flow, thty 
jaeither can approve nor perform. ' ' 

Nothing ©an be done agreeabie to the wiH 
of God, but what hath the following properties. 
It mufll^e done from a fenfe, not only of the 
unalterable obligation, but the perfeft excellence 
of the law of God* j renouncing all pretence of 
merit in' the aSorf; dcpendir^ for affiftance 
entirely on divine ftrertgthj 5 and with a fingle 
eye to the divine gl6r,y j. It is hot the matter 
of an a£lion that renders it truly holy, but the 
prevalence of theft principles in the heart of the 
performer. And they are to far ffom being ge- 
nerally approved, that they are hated and-d'e^ 

•Rom. Yii. 12« t Gal. ii. ao, PhU, iii, l^ JJohn xr. 5, 
[x O^r, X. ji* X Pctriv* xu- 

. fpifed. 
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fpifed, ?ind the very profeiEon of moft of >hem 
at Icaft, ridiculed by every worldly man. Tbc 
.truth is, it b not eafy to difcover thefe princi* 
iples otherwifc than by narration. They lie deep 
.in the heart, they do not ktk to difcover them* 
felves, and the (hewing tbem on the ftage would 
be a fort of contradidion to their nature. I believe 
it would exceed the art of moft poets or actors, to 
exhibit by outward (igns, true felf-denial, without 
joining to it fuch oftentation as would deftroy 
its tS^&. Or if it could be done, it would be 
fo far from being delightful to tbofe who ^< thro' 
*' the pride of their heart will not feek after 
«* God," that it woxild fill them with difguft 
or difdain. So that all friends of the ilage ought 
to join with David Hume, who bath excluded 
felf-denial) humility, and mortification, from the 
number of the virtues, and ranked the(^ among 
jthe vices. 

From this it appears, that worldly men will 
bear a form of godlinefs, but the fpirit and power 
of it they cannot endure. When therefore, the 
Scriptures reprefent religion, or any part of it, 
as amiable in the tyes of mankind in^ general, it 
is only giving one view of its excdlence in itftlf 
or in its matter : but this can never be intended 
to make the judgment of bad men its ilandard 
or meafure. And when the approbation of men 
is propofed as an argument to duty^ k cannot 

" b^ 
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^leconfidered in any other light, than as .an 
afliftant fubordinate motive to. preferve us irom 
its violation ; for the Sci-iptures y^ill never war- 
lant us to arm at the praife of nrien, as the rew.ard 
ofouf compjifanee," * 

^ If there be any more than what isfa»i above 
.Jn <he teftimony ^kich wicked men give in fa)-. 
TOur of religion,, it is but the yoke pf natural 
confcience, that is, the voice of God in then9> 
.and not their own \ and as jt id extorted fron^ 
.tbem againft their will, th^y do all fn. their 
power to deftroy the force of the evidj^nce, .This 
we may be fenfible of, if we will recolleft, that 
it IS always general, arid that many fpeak well 
ef fomething which they cat! religion in ge- 
lieraU when yet there is hardly «ny of the ' 
iervants of Gbd, in Whofc charafter and cbnduft 
they iplt not endeavour' either to find or 
make a flaw. The truth is, tho.ugh Tome few 
rfceroes iti profanity vlllify religion in itfeff di- 
tedly, and in all its parts, the pluratity of fcof- 
fers only tell you^ this and the other thing is not 
religion, but fuperftition, preclfenefs, fancy or 
Whim,' and fo on. But at the fame time, if 
you take away all that by fome or other is re* 
fleded ofi^ under theie appellations, you will leave 
little behind. Which plainly teaches us this 
truth, that no man wUl cordklly approve of fuch 
a fcheme of seligion as he does not belieye :ai)d 
jjtpjbr^Oi^ or inwardly and wuhout diffimulatiory 

applaud 
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applaud a charader that is better than his own^:' 
atleaft, than bis o«m either is, or he fsAfefy 
prefumes it to be ^'. For this reafoki, the apoftle 
John gives it as a m'arlc orevidcnce of regenera- 
tion, ** Wc know that we Have pai&d froin 
«« death! to Hfe, becaufe'wc love the brethren 5,' 
that is to fay, a fincere and prevalent love tx> a 
faint as fuch, can dwell in no heart biut th^t 
which is fandifiedJ 

It will be proper here to take notice, becaufe 
it has fome relation to <€his fubjed, of wh^t thie 

* For afcertaining the fenfe, and confirming the truth of ^ 
this paffage, it improper to obferye^ That hy the word [better] 
is not fo much to be onderftood higher in degree, as differenit 
in kind, Tho* even in the firft fenfeit Teems to hold pretty 
generally io comparifbns- between man and man. Men conP- 
Ttionly extend their charity to thofe who have leTs^ and not to 
thofe who have moref goodnefs than themfelves. There att ' 
very few, who, when they fee others moi« ftriA and regular 
in their conduct than they are willing to be, do not afcribe it 
either to weaknefs or hypocrify. Perhaps indeed, ^e leafoii 
of this may be, that -a gradual difference as to the aAions doni^ 
ii confidered as conflitutrng a fpecific difference in the morat 
character ; and men condemn others not for being better tbab 
themfelves, upon their own notion of goodnefs, but for jxlacing ' 
religion in the extremes, which they apprehend ought to be 
avoided. This confirms the remark made above, that every 
n^an^s own character is the fiandard of his. approbation, and 
ihows at the fame time its inconfiftency with that humility 
which is efiential to every. Chriftxan. Wherever there is a re^jl 
approbation; and fincere confeffion of fuperior worthy there is 
alfo an unfeigned imitation* of it.' The-Chfiftiah'not oaljr 
knows himfelf to be infinitely diftant- from Cod,, .whonr yoC 
' h^ fopremely loves, but thinks himfelf le(s than the leafl of all 
faints J .but he could neither love the one nor the other, if he 
had not a real, however dif^ant iikenefs ; if he bad net the 
iUdi of every good difpofition implanted iiii him, the growth of 
which is his fupreme defire, and the improifemcnti»f which m 
the cofiftant obje^ of his care afid diligence. 

advocates- 
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^stdvocates of the ftage often make their boafff 
that before a poli(hed audience things grofly cri- 
minal are not fufFered to be a£ted ; and that it: 
•b one of the rules of the drama, that, if fuch 
-things be fuppofed, they muft be kept behind thte 
-fcenes. We are often put in mind of the pure 
taftc of an Athenian^audience, who, upon one of 
.tfaea£tors expreffing a profane thought, all rofe 
- up and left^the theatre. A famous French tra- 
gedian, Corneille, alfo takes notice of it as an* 
-evidence of the improvement of the ftage in his 
time, that one ef his beft'wrkten pieces had not 
fiicceeded, *' Becaufe it ftruck the fpedators 
*• with the horrid idea of a proftitution to which-? 
^^ a holy woman had been condemned/' A$ to- 
the cafe of the Athenians^, it wcie eafp to (how 
from the nature and cifcumftances of the fa£t,- 
that this refcntmcnt at the profanity of the 
poet, though it was exprefled in the theatte, was > 
by no means^' learned there. But it is needlefs 
to enter into any m'ce difqiriiltibn up«n this fub* 
^efb, for alt that foHowd from any fuch inftances^ . 
is, that there are fome things fo very grofs and 
' ibocking, tbaty^asbut a few oftlfe moft abandon- 
ed will commit them, fo the reft of tlfe world 
can have no delight in beholding th^em.. '^ere 
i^ no doubt, a great variety oFcli^fa^ters dif- 
ftring oiie from another in the dtf^e of their 
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dfgetieracy, and yet sdl of thexn eflentkiJIy 4f^ 
tinft from true piety. 

To fet this matter in a juft light we muft re-^ 
member, that, as has been confefled above, the 
inatterof many good anions, or a defefiive im-^ 
perfect forna of virtue is approved by the gene-^ 
rality of the world ; and, that they are very much 
fwayed in tlieir a&ions by a view to public praife* ' 
Therefore, they are oiutually checks to one ano- 
ther, and vice is not ken on a t^tre in ae 
grofs^ hut commonly in a more dangerous, be- 
caufe an engaging and infinuatlng f<H-ih. Tht 
prefence of fo many witneiles dpev reftrain ^vuni 
difguife iin, but cannot change its nature^ o^ 
render it innocent. The piirity of t]{ie theab^ 
c;)n never be carried farther by the tafte of, the 
s^udience, than what is required in converfation 
' with the polite and falhionabjje world. Theeo 
vice is in fome meafure reftrained; men: may be 

» ^ 

wicked, but they muft not be rude. Ho^ oiitclt 
this amounts to is but too well known i it is no 
more than that we muft not difguft thofe with 
whom we converfe^ and varies with their chat- 
rafier. This is. fo far from being agre<g^abk to 
the rules of the gofpel, that a ferioMS Chriftian is 
often oblig^, from a fenfe of duty, to be guilty 
of a bre3ic;iijL|^or good n)axuiers> by adminiftring 
imacceptahie reproof, . ...... 

Thu» 
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Thtt9 jt appears thatj^ in the fiage^ the av« 
dience^ives law to the poet, which is much the 
feme thing a$ the fcholar chuilng his own IdTon, 
and whether this be a fafe or4)roikab]e method 
of tnftrudion is C2^y to judge. Every ofie wl^a 
knows human nature, efpecially \^bo helievfi9 
the reprefentatioa given of it in ScripiturQ, mufls 
conclude, that the young, w^l be fedii<;ed ih|0' 

« 

. the commiffion, and the older confirmed and 

^ Jiardened in the pra£lice of fin, Becaufe charac- 

, ters fundamentally, wrong will ht there painted 

^ put in fin ami^le 4igl>t<, aod jdivcfted of what n^* 

snoft flMjoieftil and (backing By this roeafia 

. confcience,. infkad of beiAg alarmed and glvliig 

faithful teftimony, ia deceived iittd made 9 paiTtjr 

in the caufi^, Inihort, vice in the theatre muft 

wear the garb,. afTume the name,^ and claimithc 

liie reward of ^rtuev 

How flrong a con&rmatioii ol this have we*. 
Irom experience ? Have not phy^ in faS coiii- 
monly tujrned upon* the charaflers moft gratefoI» 
and the events moil interefting to corrupt nature f 
Pride, undier the name of gmeatnefs of mind,, 
ambition and revenge,. under thofe of valour.and 
hferoifm, havp been their conftant fubjefis.. But 
chiefly love: tbi», which »s the flrongeft paffion^ 
and the mcfi dangerous in the human frame,. 
And from which the greateft number of crim^s^ 
csimes the iBoft ^Ufociousy have fprung, waa^ 

. always. 
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always encouraged upon the ftage. There, wor-- 
men arc fwelled with vanity, by feeing their fcx 
always deified and adored ;' there itlen learn the 
language, as well as feel by lympatby, the tfanf-- 
ports of that paffion j and there the hearts of both* 
are open and unguarded tb receive the im{)rfctfont 
becaufe it is covered with a maflc of Honour. 
Hath this then been only the cafe at particular 
times of occaHonal corruptidn, or for want of a* 
proper regulation of the ftage ? No, it is infepa* 
rable from its conftituttdn. Such hath been^ 
the nature and tendibncy of plays in all for^r 
met ages^ and fucW, from the tafte and dlfpofi* 
tion of thofe who attend them, it is certain the/ 
will for evdr continue to be *i 

Another 

*' Perhaps it will be alle^ged, that the whole forte of this 
Ivafoning may be evaded| by fappoOhg a- ftage direOed by the 
magiftrate, and fupported at the public charge. In this cafe 
the per^ornners would be tinder no tefnptation^ for gahi, to ' 
gratify the tafte of the audience, and the managers would have ' 
a' quite different intention. It is confeiTed, that this fuppoHtion 
fcems confiderably.to we^Jcen the' arguments above ufed, though 
perhaps more in theory than it would do in practice. But I 
would a/k «hy who make fuch a fuppofition, Why this invio- 
lable attachment to the ftage ? Why muft fo many eftbrts ht 
. made to preferve it in fome ihape or other ? What are its 
nighty beae^ts^ that it muft be forced as it were •ut of its 
own natural cotjrf(; in order to moke it lawful, rather tlyn we 
will give it up as pernicious ?-^It Is alfo to be obferved that, 
however ufeful an ordinance of Oed -magifttacy be for public 
order, there is very little fecurity in thediredion. of •magi'* 
ftrates, for found and wholefome inftru6lion In religfon or mo-^ 
rals*- We can never depend upon them for this, onlefs they 
are themfelves perfons of true piety, and not always. evei^ when 
thAtis'the cafe, becaufe they maf^ be guUty of many error»'in 

judgin«at« 
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Another argument which (hews the ftage to 
*T)C an improper method of inftrudlion, or rather 
-that it is pernicious and hurtful^ may he draw a 
from its own nature. In its moft improved ftate 
it is a pidure of humsUi life, and muft reprefent 
characters as they really are. An author for the 
flage is not .permitted to feign^ but to paiirt and 
copy. Though he fhould introduce things or 
perfons ever fo excellent, if there were not diC* 
xerned a refemblance between them and real life, 
they would be fo far from being applauded, that 

judgment. Now it it not xeaibnable to hQpe, that magiftratea, 
m any country, will be always^ or even generally, *perlbns of 
true pietyi Such, witlt the other qualifications ncceffary to 
zsagtHrate^ are not always to .beibiind. Neither is there any 
niceffity for it ; Jiecaufc, though doubtlefs, thofe who fear God 
will be the mclVfaithful-magiftrate^ and the moft dutiful fub* • 
jeAS| yet thegreateft part of the duties of both may be performed 
without this, in a manner in which the public will fee and 
feel very little difference. Magiftracy has only the outward 
carriage, and net the heart for its objeA j and it is the feii- 
fibleeffcdl which jhe public looks for, and not the principle 
from which any thing is done. Thereforej as on the one hanc^ 
if a fubjeA obeys the lawsj and outwardly ful^s the duties of 
his flatlon, the magiflrate hath nothing farther to demand, 
though it be only for '* wrath,*' and nqt « for confcience 
*< fakej"" fo on the other, if a magiftrate be diligent in pre- 
ferving order and promoting<the general good, .though the mo- - 
tke of his actions be no better than vanity, ambition, or thp 
fear of man well concealed, the public reaps the benefit, and' 
has no ground of complaint, even whilft his .chara^er is detef- 
table in the fi ght of God. But this magiftrate can never be fafely 
trailed with the dire^on of what regards oar moral or fpiritual ' 
improvement, and he wopld ,be eoing out of )iis own fphere 
ihobld he attempt it'.— ^-After all,- it makes little difference 
whether themagiilrate or any body elfe diredls the ftagc, while : 
the attendance is voluntary j for in that cafe, it muft either b^ 
iait«d to the taAc of the attdatnce^ or it will be wholly deferted. ' 



\ 
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tliey would not be fuiFered, But would be cbil- 
<3emned as a tranfgreflxon of the fundamehtat 
rules of the art. Now, are not the great majo- 
rity of charafters rn real Kfc bad? MvA not the 
greatcft part of thofe rcprefented on thte ftage be 

« ft 

bad ? And therefore, muft not the ftrong impref- 
fion which- they make upon the '^e£^ators' be 
Jiurtfal in the fame proportion ? 

" It is a known truth; e(tablr(hed by the expe- 
Tience of all ages, that bad example has a power-* 
ful and unhappy influence upon humali charac« 
ters. Sin is of a contagious^ and fpreading n^ 
ture, and the human heart is but too fufceptible 
of the infeftion. This may be afcribed to feveral 
caufes, and to one in particular which is applica- 
ble to the prefent cafe. That the feeing of fin 
frequently committed, muft gradually abate that 
horror which we ought "to have of it upon our 
nrunds,.and which ferves to keep us from yielding 
to its folicitations. Frequently feeing the mpft 
tcrrible-objefls renders them familiar to out viewt 
and makes us behold them with lefs emotion. 
And from feeing fin without reludance, the tran- 
fnion is ieafy, to a compliance with its repeated 
importunity, efpccially, as there are latent, re- 
niaining difpofitions to finning in every heart that 
is but iniperfeftly fan£^ified.' It will be difficult 
to affign any other reafon, why wickednefs i< 
fdyvajs carried- to » far greater height in large 

mi 
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and populous cities, than in the country. Do 
not multitudes, in places of great refort, come 
<o perpetrate, calmly and fed ately, without any 
^tmorfci fuch crimes as would furprife a left 
'knowing finner fo much as to hear of? Can it 
thenbefafe, to be prefent at the exhibitjon of fo 
tnany vicious chara£ters as always rnuft appear 
upon the ftage ? Muft, it not, like'other exam- 
ples, have a firong, though infenfible influence^ 
and indeed the more /Irong, becaufe uuperceived, 
perhaps fome will fay. This argument draws 
' Very deep, it is a reproaching of providence, and' 
finding fault with the order which God hath 
appointed, at leaft permitted, to take place in the 
world, where the very fame propoi-tion of wicked 
charafSlers is to be feen. But is there not a wide 
2iffcrence between the permiflion of any thing 
by a wife, hojy, and juft God, or its making 
gart of the plan of providence, and pur prefuming 
'to do the fame thing, without authority, and when 
we can neither reftrain it within proper bounds, 
nor direA it to its proper end ? There are ma- 
ny things which are proper and competent to 
God, which it would be the moft atrocious wick- 
cdnefs in man to imitate. Becaufe it is both 
good and juft in God to vifit us with ficknefs, or 
to take us away by death when he fees \t proper, 
would it therefore be lawful in us, to bring any 
cf them upon ^urfclVes at our 9wa pleafure ? I 

ihould 
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ilfliould rather be inclined to think, that thefe 
fportive reprefentations on the ftagei inftead of 
being warranted by their counterpart in the 
world, are a daring profanation, and as it were, 
a moclcery of divine providence, and fo to be 

• conddered in a light yet more dreadful, than any 
in which they have been hitherto viewed. Be- 
iides, it ought to 'be remembered that, though 
evil a£lions, .as permitted, make a part of the 
will of God, yet hitherto, all who deferve the 
name of Chriftians have affirmed, that what is 
fmful in any'a£lion is to be afcribed to the wili 
of the creature as its adequate caufej aiid,there-« 
fore, exhibiting human -acSlions and charaders 
upon the ftage, is not only representing the works 
of God, but repeating the fins of men. 

The criminal and dangerous nature of fuch a 
conduct will farther appear from this, that it is 
by juft and necefTary con feguence forbidden in 
the word of God. There we fiAd, that, though 
in hisTovercign providence he permits the com- 
iniffion of fin, fuffers his own j)eoj>le to continue 
mixed with finners in this A^te, and makes their 
connexion with them infome meafure unavoid; 
able, as a part of their trial, yet he hath exprefsly 
prohibited fliem from having any more.coiBmvU- 
nication with fuch, than he himfejf bath piade 
ticceflary. We are warned in . Scripture, that 
"^^ evil communications corrupt ^ogd manner^'* 
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4ind therefore, that we muft fly the fociety of the 
Aingodly. The Pfalmift tells us, «< Blefled is 
^* the man that walketh Jiot in the -counfel of 
^* the ungodly, nor (landeth^in the way of fln- 
** ners, nor fitteth in the feat x)f . the fcornful*.'* 
.Agreeably to this the charaSers of good jnen ip. 
Scripture are alwa)rs reprefented. Thus the" 
Pfalmift David records his own refolution, " I 
^^ will fet no wicked thing before mine ejes, I 
*' hate^thework of them that turn afide, it fhall 
'** not cleave to me. A froward heart fhall de • 
*' part from me, I will not know a wicked per- 
*' fonf.'* The fame fays elfewhere, " lama 
<* companion of all them that fbar thee, and 

-*' of them that keep thy precepts.J* Depart 
^* from me ye evil doers, for I will keep the 
^^ commandments cff my God §." 

But there is no need of citing paffages of Scrip- 
ture to this purpofej it is will known, that good 
4nen, though they will be very cautbus of rafhiy 
determining charaders that aredoubtful^ and will 
far lefs difcover a proud and pharifaical contempt 
of any who may yet be veffels of mercy, will 
4iowever, carefully avoid all unneceilary commu- 
nication with Hnners. They will neither follow 
their perfons from inclination, nor view their 
^ondu<^ with^plefafure. On the contrary, when 

, • PfaK I. ». t P&l. ci. 3, 4. J Pfal. cxix. 63. 

§ lb. vcr, JI5. 

Vol. II. E the/ 
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the/ cannot wholly fly from their fociety, it becomes 
a heavy burthen, and in feme cafes intolerable, 
and fo Tis to require the interpofition of the fame 
kind providence that *^ delivered juft Lot, vexed 
" with the filthy convcrfation of the wick- 
■* cd.*' Is there any confiftency between fuch a 
chara£ler, and attending the ffage with delight? 
Will thofc who- ** behold tranfgreflbrs, and arc 
•• grieved/' crowd with eagernefs to the theatre, 
where the fame perfons and adlions are brought 
under a review ? Will what aflfeSed them with 
fdrrdw in the conimiffion, be voluntarily chofen, 
:ind made fubfervient to their pleafure m the 
repetition. 

I Canndt help here calling to mind the anxious 
coneefh, which wife and pious parents ufually 
ihew for their children, On account of the fnares 
fo which they are unavoidably expofed in an evil 
world. How carefully do they point out, and how 
folemnly do they charge them to (hun the paths 
in which deftoyers go. They ufe this caution 
with refpe£b to the world, even as under the go« 
vernment of God ^ and in (b doing fhey follow 
the example of their Saviour, who, in the prof- 
peA of leaving his difciples, after many excellent 
advices, puts up for them this interceflbry prayer; 
<« And now I am no mOre in this World, but- 
** tfacfe are in the world, and I am come to thee* 
*< Holy Father^ l^ccp through thine own name 
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" thofe Whom thou haft given me/ th»t tiiey 
« may be one as yit are.— —I pray not that 
^ thoti (houldft take them out of the world, but 
<* that thou Qiouldft keep them from Ifhe evil*/* 
Can any expetEl that this prayer will be heard in 
therr behalf^ who are not content with feeing the 
world as it is ordered by a wife and 4loly God» 
but muft fee it bver again, in a vile imitation) 
by aiihful man. 

Jt will probably be fatd, that this ftrikes as 
much againft hiftory, at leaft the writing and 
heading of human, comtfiortly called profane, 
hiftory, as agatnft the wrrcin^ and feeing of dra- 
matic reprefentations. But the cafes are by no 
means the fanaej the knowledge pf hiftory is, 
in many refpe3s» neceflbry for the gveat purpofed 
of religion. Were n6t thi« the eafey there would 
be little difficulty in admitting, the .^onfequeiice. 
Perhaps, even as it is, it bad beer^ better fof tho 
world chat feveral ancient fadis and cbara£lers, 
which now ftand upon record, had been buried 
In oblivion f* At any rate it may be fafely af <» 

iirmed, 

• John xviuii, 15, 
f perhaps fome will be Airpri^ed at what is here faid on the 
lubjcA ef- hiitor^ who have not uiaally viewed it in this light. 
And iadeed this )& the great difficulty in the whole of the pre« 
Cent atgumen^> to overcome ftrong prepofi*e(nons^ and to meuv 
«vea the fin and danger of a practice which they know to be 
eoHEimoii) and have been long accuftomedto look upon as lawful 
••4 fafe. For thi» reaibn, It is probable, that the beft way of 
frovingthat the above aflertion on the fubjedl of hiftory is agree- 
at>]e to Scripture and reafon, will be by a cafeTperfe^^ly fimilar bv t 
^|Mi^|requeiitly handled, Do not all Chriftian writers, without 

£ % cxccpticn. 
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firmed, that romances and fabulous narrationa 
are a fpecies of compofition from which the 
world hath received as little benefit, and as much 
burr, as any that can be named, excepting plays 
themfelves, to wbich they are fo nearly allied. 
The firft are only exceeded by the laft, as to their 
capacity of doing mirchlef, by the cii;cum(lances 
of a£lion, and theprefence at once of fo many 
perfons, among whom, by mutual fympathy, the 
ipiritual poifon fpreads Tader and penetrates 
deeper. 

Left it (hould be pretended, that fuch. a turn 
is given to things in the reprefentation, as that, 
though the greateft part of the a<^ions reprefented 
are ill in theinfelves, yetyice is reproached or ri- 
diculed, virtue fet upon a^ throne, rewarded and 
honoured : Ipt it be called to mind that, as has 

exception, who treat of the government of the toogoe, lay down 
this as 4 rule, tbsMtwc iire ndt to to rej^ortthe lins of ochers« 
though we know the truth of the fi&s, unlefs where it is ne* 
cefTary to f^ne good end ? • Now why fiioiitd there be any dif« 
ferentrale in writing than in converfation ? What is done ei- 
ther way is the fame in fubftance, viz. communicating infor« 
tnation j and .writing, which may be caJled vifible fpeech, is 
much more lafting in its nature and extenfive in its cf)e£ls. If 
any aflc, How, or why the knowledge of hiftory is necefiary to 
the purpofes of religion ? I anfwer, it is neceflary for proving 
the truths of natural, and confirming thofe of revealed religion j 
for repelling the attacks of adverfaries, and -giving us. fuch a 
view of the plan of Providence, as mayexdte us to the exercife 
of the duties of adoration, thankfulnefs, truft,and fubmiflionto 
the fupreme Difpofer of all events. Real fads only are proper 
for this purpofe, and not feigned ftories, in the choice and 
drefling of which, experience teaches ns, the great end is, that 
man may be pleafcd, and not that Cod may be glorified. 

-> ■ ' •■ ■■ bteea 
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been fhcwn above, the author is not left at li- 
berty to do in this as he pleafes. He mUft gratify 
the public tafte, and the rules he is obliged to 
obfcrve have rather the contrary effcft. For he 
muft diveft his bad chara£iers of v^hat is moft 
horrid and ihocking, and prefent them lefs de- 
formed than they really are. Befides, though he 
may conceal a p^rt, he muft not alter nature fo 
far as he goes, but take it as he finds it. Accord*^ 
ingly fome of our modern critics tell us, that 
there ought to be no particular moral in a dra* 
!matic performance, becaufe that is a departure 
from nature, and fo not in tafle. 

It ought not to be forgotten, that attending 
dramatic reprefentations is not only feeing a great 
plurality of bad characters without neceiHty, and 
feeing them with patience, but it is feeing them 
with pleafure. Whether or not entertainment 
be yielded to be the only or ultimate cflFeft of 
plays, fu rely it cannot be denied to be one efFe£l 
fought and expefted from them, and from every 
part of them. An ador is as much applauded^ 
and gives as much pleafure to the fpcftators, 
when he reprefents a bad charafter to the life, 
as a good. Is there no danger then, that a heart 
foftened by delight, fliould be more liable to in- 
fedlion from evil than at other times f I3 there 
no danger that an aflbciation (hould be formed 
in the mind, between the fcnfc of pleafure and 

E 3 the 
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the comoiiffion of fin? Will any pcrfon »flifm, 
that in fuch circutnftances he feels that holy 
indignation againft fin, which every Chriftian 
ought to conceive upon feeing' it committed i 
Or, that he is able to preferve. that awe and fear, 
which he ought to have of the juft judgment of 
God, when he fees the crioaes that merit it 
boldly re-a^d, and finely mimicked in a perfo* 
nated chara£ler. 

So far is this from being the cafe, that every 
perfon attending the reprefentatiop of a [day, 
enters in feme meaAire himfelf, as well at. th« 
adlors, into the fpirit of each charaflef, and ih^ 
more fo the better the afli^ is perfortBed. His 
attention is flrongly fixed, his afied^ions artsfeized 
and caraied away, and a total forgetfi^nefs of 
every thing takes place, except what is imme* 
diatdy before him. Can the various paflions bie 
fo Arongly excited as they are fometimes known 
to be, and no eSed remain ? Will not the pa& 
fton of love, for example, after it has been ftron^** 
]y felt by the <pe£lator in fymptthy with the ac» 
tor, be a little more ready to recur, efpecklly as 
nature prompts, acKl various foHeiting objects are 
daily prefented to his eye? The author ter- 
minates his plot as he fees befl-, and draws what 
conclufions he thinks proper from his chara£lers^ 
but he has no reafon to think that he can con- . 
troul the pailions which be raifesin tbeipedla-* 

tors 
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tors in the fame manner, and not fuller them tp 
exceed the bounds of his defcrtptioR« Will not 
the paflion of revenge, that right hand of a falfc 
greatnefs of mind, after it h^s bceii ftrongly ex- 
cited la the theatre, be apt to fife a^aio upon 
every re^ or fuppoied pr,oyocation / Some learn « 
cd pbfervers of nature tell us, that every paflion 
^e feel caufes a new mpdificaiton of the hlood 
andfpirits; if there is any truth. iiU this, then 
(ev»ery psffion excited in the iheastre takes 
^flefiion for a itime of the Y^y animal frame^ 
imkes;s feat to jifdf, wi prqiarcs for a fptcdy 

Hav>fi£ thm endeavoured . ixi Jbcw, that tbs 
fiage, wh^e/MBkuffsffoentor kiftriidion be aimed 
M in iU f^mwt l>e attpn4.ed by any Chriftiao 
without £q ; ibet^ » a i^M general ar^umeBC 
^ainft it, which merita confederation^ It hs 
that «Q pfirfeft cao cpntrJIbMie io ibe encoiirjig^r 
ment ^ thf &$gey without heting partake of ibf 
fins of others. Thk is pcoper to be attended ta, 
as it ia^aiaft a pvibUcd^atre that the arguments 
in this eflay are x:hieily lei^lled ; fo that, if it 
be criminal at all, ev^ry pctrfon attending itj if 
Slot onjy fftuli^y by }>is own !?^^per €onduS> but 
is ferjoher chargeable with the ^ui]t of feducing 
pthers* Bofidei^ withpiujt this the argument^ t» 
fome, would not be aUogethei: complete, for after 
all that has been «adva9tce^» there maj be a few» 

£ 4 who^ 
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who in a good meafure yield it to be true, ancf 
yet have another fubterfuge remaining. They 
acknowledge, perhaps, that it rs a moft hazar- 
dous amufement^ to which others ought ordina- 
rily to be preferfed; That the bulk of plays will, 
much more probably, pollute than improve the 
far greateft part of thofe who attend them. Yet 
fiill they are apt to figure to themfelves particular 
cafes as exceptions from the general rule, and to 
fuppofe, there are some play^ which may be 
attended, or at ieaft, that there are som£ perfons 
who have fa much . clearnefs of jugement, and 
fo much conflancy in virtue, as to feparate thd 
corn from the chaiF. At a parricuhr time, they 
fuppofe, a peribn of this kind may, without re-^ 
cciving any hurt, be improved by the fine fenti- 
ments contained in plays $ and alfo learn fome^^ 
thing, to be applied to other purpofes^ of that 
force and juftnefs of aAion, that grace and beaa« 
ty of behaviour,. whi<^h is no where feen in (b 
great perfe£lioi> as on the ftager 

Upon this fiibjeft in general, it may be affirm- 
ed, that thofe who have this confidence in the 
firength of their own virtue, arc far from being 
the perfons who may be moft fafely trufted in a 
place of danger. On the contrary, thofe will 
probably be moft truly ftedfaft, when expofed to 
temptation, who are moft diffident of themfelves^ 
and do not wantonly run into it. Yet^ fince 

fonie 
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fame may take encouragement from fuch appre- 
hedfions, it is. proper to obferve that, though 
there were truth in their pretence, yet would it 
not therefore be lawful for them to aiteiid the 
theatre. They could not do fo without contri- 
buting to the fins of others, a.thing exprefsly pro* 
bibited in th,e holy Scriptures, and indeed, dia* 
jaetrically oppofite to the two principal branches 
of true religion, concern fpr the glory of God, 
and compaffion to the fouls of men. 

There are two w?^ys in \yhich the occafional 
attending of plays, by thofe who are of good 
cbaraAer, even fuppofing it not hurtful to them^ 
felves, contributes to the fins of others, (i.) By 
fupporting the players in that unchriftian occu« 
ps^tion. (2.) Encpuraging, by their example, 
thofe to attend all plays indifcriminately, who 
are in moft danger of infed^ton. 

Firft, It contributes to fiipport the players in an 

unchriftian occupation. After what has been faid 

above, and which I now take for granted, on the 

impropriety of plays as an amufement, and the im- 

poffibility of furm&ing a..ftage with nothing but 

found and. wholcfome productions, little doubt 

.can remain^ tbatilie occupation of players is in- 

. confiftent with the chara£)er of a Chrif^ian. 

Whatever occafional prefcnce maybe to feme 

^fpeAators, continual performing can never be 

lawful .to the afioris. On the* very bcftfup- 

-' ]' , E 5 *' pofition^ 
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^ftdon, it is a . Ufe cf perpetual a iwifem cBCy 
■which is equalljr eontrary to rcafoa and fdigiott. 
It is a mean profUtution of the rational {H>wer8y 
to have no higher end! in view, thancomributing 
(0 the pieafuveandenteftainniefit'of ihe idie^patt 
t>f mankind) and infiead of taking afmiftment 
with the moderation of a Ckrifiian, to maite k 
the very bufinefs and employment of life. Wow 
(ftrange a chara^r does rt make' for one to live, 
in a manner, perpetually in a ma(k, to be muck 
oftener m a perfonated than in a real charaAer? 
And yetlhts is the taiewith a)I.playei^> if to the 
trme fpent in the reprefentatidn, you add thai 
"which is neceffary to prepare for their piibKc ap- 
-pearanccv. What foul polliited artnds muft thefe 
»bc, which are ftich a receptacle of foreign va» 
nities, befides their ^o^n natural corrupticln, antf 
where one fyflem or plan of folty is- oMioerateA 
lonly to make way for another.* 

But the Kfc of players is not only idle and^vatn, 
and therefore inoonfiftent with the cbara6ter of 
a Chrtftian, but it^is Ailt more dinedly and grofly 
criminal. We have feen abovOi that not osAf 
from the tafte of the audienee, the ftevaiiing aN»- 
•dency of all fucc^fsfui phys mdk be bad, iiot; 
^hat in the v^ry nature of the thing, the greateft 
part of the charaders reprefented muft be vi- 
cious, ^hat then is the life of a player ? It 
is wholly fpent in endeavouriiig to exprefs tUe. 

4 language^ 
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.language, stnd exhibit a perfe(^ pi<3itre of ^h^ 
f»S^osi% jq{ moxQus xnoiv ^Pi" ^Uis purpofe they 
mufiflrtve tb^xkUtr Into xtie ipiric^ and feel lh(5 
ientiments proper tp iucb cbaca^ers. UDlej(i» 
they do f«s th^ pc;rformaiVce will be 4uit.e faint 
9pd wqaky if iW)t wjbqlly feujty jWJjd iwna^uaU 
And can ihey do ihi$ fo fee) uently without r^> 
Uining much of tke itnpfeffion, ^ at U0y. b.e^ 
coming im truth what they are fo pften in ap** 
pearance I Do not the char a<^ers of all men taka 
atiadure jfipm xhek employ me^U and way of 
life t Ho.w inuch jpore muft (heira be infeded^ 
who are conyer(ant» not in outward occupation^ 
but in characters tbccnfelves^.th'e ajSiona* paffipnsp, 
and affedions of men .^ If th^ir pf rfocman.ce^ 
touch the audience fo Ten&bly^ and produce ia 
^em (b lafting an e&e^ bow muph more rmifk 
the fame^iFe^s take pla^e in thei^felves^ wbofe 
whole time is fpent in this manner ? 

Tbi^.is fo. ^i^taia, and at :the fame .tim^ 4o ac* 
knpwledged a truth, .that evf n tbofe who arr 
fondeft qf 'theatrical amufements, do yet not*- 
withftanding tftejefla tb^ employmeA^ of player^ 
ameiaQ and for^lidprpfeffion. l^hjeir c^baradle^ 
has bi^cn infamous i^^ll ages,, juil; a liyii\g copy, 
^ that vaiiity, ohfcenity, and impiety which iji^ 
to be ibiind in the pieces which they, repreiejpt.. 
As the worU has been polluted by the fi^e, f<> 
tbey have always b^^n^m^^ imk»IU)tIy h^ ^sm 
• E 6 * ' i* 
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is natural to fuppofe, being the very ctfierns iif 
which this pollution is colleded, and from which 
jt is diftributed to others. It makes no diflference 
in the argument, that we muft here fuppofe the 
fiage to be regulated and improved, for as ic 
bath been {hewn, that it can never be fo regu- 
lated as to be fafe for the fpedators, it muft be 
always worfe for the adors, between whom and 
the audience the fame proportion wilf ftill remain. 
Can it then be lawful in any to contribute, in the 
)eaft degree, to fupport men in this unhallowed 
employment ? Is not the theatre truly and ef- 
fentially, what it has been often called rhctorr* 
cally, the fchool of impiety, where it is their very 
bufinefs tp learn wickednefs t And will a Chrif* 
tian, upon any pretended advantage to himfelf, 
join in this confederacy againft God, and affift 
in endowing and upholding the dreadfal femH 
nary ? 

> Secondly, Men of good chara£ter going oc* 
cafionally to the theatre contributes to the flns 
of others, by emboldening thofe to attend all 
plays indifcriminately, who are in moft danger of 
infedion. If there be any at all, efpecially if 
there be a great number, to whpm the ftage is 
noxious and finful, every one without exception' 
is bound to abftain. The apoflle Paul exprefsly 
commands the Corinthians to abftain from law^ 
ful things^ \vhcn their ufing them would make 
^ their 
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their brother to offend, that is to fay, would lead 
him into fin. " But take heed, left by any 
*^ means, this liberty of yours become a ft urn* 
** blihg-block to them that are Weak. For if 
*( any man fee thee which haft knowledge fit at 
*< meat in the idols temple, (hall hot the con* 
<^ fcience of him that is weak, be emboldened to 
** eat thofe things which are offered to idols? And 
<* through thy knowledge ftialLthe Weak brother 
** perifli^ for whom Chrift died. But when ye 
** fin fo againft the brethren, and wound their 
•• weak confcience, ye fin againft Chrift. Where- 
*< fore if meat make my brother to offend, I 
«^ will eat no fle(h while the world ftandeth, left 
•* I make my brother to offend *;'* 

There are many who fcem to have entirely 
forgot that this precept is to be found in the 
word of God, and difcover not the leaft fenfe of 
their obligation to comply with it. If by any 
plaufible pretences, they imagine they can vin-^^ 
dicate their conduft with regard to themfclves, or 
palliate it with excufes, they are quite unmind- 
ful of the injury which they 'do to others. I fpeak 
not here of offending, in the fenfe in which tha^ 
word is commonly, though unjuftly taken, as 
difpleafing others. Such as are difpleafed with the 
conduct of thofe who attend the theatre, becaufe 
ihey eftecm it to be finful, are not thereby of- 

f I Cor, vUi. 9^1 $• 

fended 
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fended in the Scripture &iife of thac wxrird^^exidrpt 
fo far a» ibme few of them ^are provoked to* 
unchriftian refentment, or induced to dcaw raih 
and general coAckifioDS, from the indifcrctioa of 
particular per fens, to frhe|irejudic!e of whoic or* 
dcrs of men* But va(lnutltitAjdc;5 are truly of* 
fended or made to ofFend, as ^h^y are kd into a 
pra£tice, which, whatever it bcJ:o tbotb who fet 
the exampleyis undoubtedly pernicious to them.- I» 
ft pofflble to deny, that under the beft regulation* 
of the theatre that can reafonably be hoped for, 
to great numbers it mud be burtful» erpecially 7^ 
It is enticing to all? And, if that.behut aUowed, 
per/ons of chara£ler and reputatioo cannot at^ 
tend without contributing to the mifchjef tb^ m 
doner 

Perhaps it will be objeded to this application: 
of the pallage of Scripture cited above, that the 
partrcuTar danger there pointed out hy the apoflle; 
h inducing men to venture upon a practice witb^ 
a douht'mg confclenccr I thrnk it highly pro* 
babie, that this very preciTe cafe happens with^ 
inany^ who go to the theatre following. the ex* 
ample of others. They are not entirely fatisfied 
ibf k$ lavyfulnefs, they fiill have fome inward re<- 
}udance of mind} but adventure to gratify a 
carnal inclination, being emboldened by the ex- 
ample of thofe who are efteemed men of -under^ 
ftanding and worthr But even where their im-* 

plicit 
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fiKeit «tf Oft » fi» ftrotig IMS fuUy tto fattsfy theniy 
And fet their ^minds at eafe, tJiH&«poAle'»arga#i 
fment holds with le^uiil &rces rf thiereby they are 
4aiavx)id«bly lad jioto Tin. 

This will rpnxbftbly be. looked upon as a iteiy 
hsusd ilatv^i aod it will be srfkfid, l6 si man tbeis 
never to 4o any tihivg that fio has reafon to •be** 
lieve will bemififMwrf^reted, or ahufed by others 
tpihchrown hun? Tjk^ faardncfs of the law will 
wholly vanilhy if we temember, that it is confined 
iCo things indiiccenjt in thrir nature. Indiuies 
' 4>tndiog of their own nature) we ane under no 
<obligationvto paynny negtrd to the opinions of 
tiAcn, or the C0fifeq[uences of oarcotidtt^t vtpatx 
Aem* But inlhistgs^ariginallf indiiimQty which 
4}econie dtfties, or not, psecilely on accottnt of 
jtbeir ooDTequencesi^ ikeos we are to faeware ot 
dnaktng our ^r^their %9 <affefad* The Scripture 
f uk. k. tbi«) We nm& -ciot commit the lafi fin 
.vndcr ju'etenceof the inoA icaportant 'ead» thougb 
ifi w^r« to iave .I^uUit^d€s from fins incompar^* 
Jady more heinous. But in mattegj^f indiffe- 
rence, we aire not to value ibe jnolEl beloved en« 
)oyment fo highly, as to endanger the falvaiiion 
0f on^lppl.by eninarii^ it into fin. And can a 
jreal believer haye the fmalkft :obje<Slion, the leaft 
,j:ifii^ thought, againft thi^ equitableJaw i Shall 
we value any prefent .gratification equally, nay,, 
;&aU .WiC Micfj^ut iilin<^thi( ballance vfith fhe fpi* 

litual 
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ritual intcreft of an iitifnortal foul ? Nowr, who 
will be fo (bamelefs as to aflert, that attending a 
public ftage is to him a neceflary duty ? Or what 
defender of the ftage will be fo fahguine as to 
affirm, that it is, or that he hopes to fee it regu- 
lated fo as to be fafe or profitable to every mind ! 
and yet till this is the cafe, it evidently ftands 
condemned by the apoftolic rule. 

Since writing the above, I have met with a 
pamphlet juft publifbed, entitled. The Mora*^ 
lity of Stage-plays ferioufly confldered,. This 
author convinces me, that I have without fuffi- 
cient ground fuppofed, that no body would af*- 
firm attending plays to be a neceflary duty ; for 
be has either done it, or gone fo very near it, 
that probably the next author upon tbe fame fide 
will do it in plain termt, and afiert, that all 
above the fiation of tradefmen v^ho do not go to 
the play^houfe, are livihg in the habitual negleA 
of their duty, and finning gtievoufly againfl God, 
Ifthislooks ridiculous, it is none of my fault, 
fori fpiJJfc^^ Jerioufly ; and it is a much more 
natural confequence from his reafbnirig, than 
jany he has drawn from 'if hrmfelf. 

He confiders the paflige bf the apoflle Paul, 
and fays (which is true) that it holds only in 
the cafe of indifferent anions, but that we are 
to *' do good in the face of prejudice." The 
way in Which be (hews it' to be dbinfg grfod, is 

pretty 
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pretty fingular, but I paft it by for a little^ and 
obferve, that probably he is not much accuftomed 
to commetiting on fuch pafiages of Scripture, 
ibr even granting his unreafonable fuppofitiony 
doing good indefinitely rs not oppofed to indifFe* 
rent a£Uons in this, of any ilmilar csUe* An ac*- 
tion that is good in icfelf, is indifferent when it 
may be exchanged for another s when one a» 
goody or better> may be put in its place. Nothing 
is oppofed to indifferent adions here, but what 
is indifpenfibly necefiary, and abfolutely bindings 
both in itfelf,' and in its circumffances. And in*' 
deed) though be is afraid at iirft to fay fo, he 
feems to carry the matter that length at laft, mak<* 
iJig bis conclaiion a little broader than thes pre* 
tnifes, amd faying in the clofe of the paragragh 
upon that fubje£l, ^^ What they do to this pur« 
^* pofe, either in oppofing the bad, or promoting 
^5 die goodt 13 Matt£r of Duty, and their 
f^ conduft in it is not to be regulated by the opi-* 
^ nioR of any peifon who is.pleafed to take of* 
«« fenced" 

But how (ball we refute this new and wonder* 
ful dodrine of its being neceflary that good men 
fliould attend the theatre. I cannot think of a 
better way of doing it^ than tearing off fome of 
the drapery of words, with which it is adorned 
and difguifed^ and fetting his own aflertions to>* 

• Page «3. 
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gether in the form of a fyllogifm, " The ma- 
nager of every theatre muft futt his entertain- 
ments to the compfiiny, and if be is not fup* 
ported by the grave and fobcr, be muft fuit 






" himfelf to the licentious and profane."— — 
•* We know that m every nation there moft be 
" amufements and public entertainments, and 
** the ftage has almtys made one in every civi- 
*^ lize^ and poliflied nation. We cannot iMpe.to 
•' abolifh it.*'— —Ergo, According to this au-. 
thor, it is the duty of good men to attend the 
ftage. Gut I leave the reader t» jiidget Wiie* 
Iher, from the firft of his i^ropofitionsi, which is 
acertam truth, it is n^ more jii# to infer, that 
ttH the majork}' of thofev^o attend (he fta^ aire 
good, its entertainmefit cannot be fit for the Cbri^ 
tian ear ; and, becaufe that will nerer be^ n& 
Chriflian ought to go there. 

•And what a frameful begging of the ^pieftibii 
is4us fecood propefitton, "^^ That we caiinot hope 
^ to abeliAi it.** It is hard to te]l what wc maf 
hope for in this age, but we infift that it ought 
to be ab<^iflied« Nay^ we do hope to aholifll 
it juft as muchas other vicps ; we cannot. hope to 
fte the time wiKn there (haU be no gaming, cheats 
Jng» or lying, but we m^ift ftiH preach againft 
all fucb vices, «nd will never exhort good men 
to go to gaming- tables, to perAiade them ie plajr 
fairj^ and leiTcn the wickednefs of the practice. In 

ihortj^ 
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fhorty it is a full refutation of the extravagant af« 
iercion of good men being obliged^ as matter of 
duty, to go to the theatre> that no fuch thing 
is concimanded in the word of God, and there* 
fore it is not, and cannot be neceflary to any*. 
And ftnce it is evidently jpernicious to great oum* 
bers, it can be lawful to none. 
, It would give Chriftians a much rnpre juft^ as 
well as jnore extenfivc view of their duty, than 
they commonly Ivave, if they would confider 
their relation toj and necef&ry influence on one 
another^ All their irifible adlions have an effs^ 
upoji others ^is well ^ tj^mfekea. Evejff thing 
iire iee or hear oubes (oipf) Juipr^Boa on us, thot 
for thejnofi part imperc^ived, and we opntfibtitc 
every moment, to form each other's charafier. 
What a melancholy view then, does it give us 
of the ft^lse ^xe%ioti among us ^t pnefe|)t, that 
vhen juety ^9ward3 XJqd has been excUided from 
many inor;^l fyfteaisi, ^md d»e wJicBe of virtne 
confined to the rdiuties eif -focf al life, Achoiar half 
of lihefe aUo (hould be ctit off, atnd aU jregard to- 
the. fouk of otiiers foigoiten or derided. Nothing 
indeed k left hut a few leacpreffians of coi 



• - » 

* tt U ptop^ here to rexnark, how natural it vas to fuppofe^ 
ttiat the argument ivould be orrted this length, when theftage 
came to be,pieided for m oicfHl in .pcoinotiBg ^he lAtecefta, of 
Virtue. A nd therefore I have above taken notice, that thefc: 
ptpphets ran iinfent, the piopriety of which remark wilt novi^ 
clearly appear. 

ment^ 
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ment, a few infignificant offices of prefent con- 
veniency : for that which fome modern refiners 
have dignified wrth the name of virtue, is nothing 
elfe but poiifhed hixury, a fiattering. of each 
other in their vices, a provocation of each other 
to fenfual indulgence, and that " friendfhip of 
" the world," which ** is enmity with God, 
« I would now a(k the reader, after perufing 
the preceding arguments againft the ftage, Whe- 
ther he is convinced that it is inconfiftent with 
the charafler of a Chriftian or not? If he fliall 
anfwef in the negative, if he has ftill fome re- 
inaining argument in its defence, or fome me- 
thod, whith has not occurred to me, to take off 
the force of ' the reafbning, I woiild next afk, 
JVhcther it does not at Icaft render it a doubtful 
point? Whether, joined with the concurrent 
teftimony of the beft and wifeft men in all ages 
dgainft it, as it appeared among them, and the 
impurity and corrapddn that ftill attends it, there 
is hot at leaft fome groifnd of hefitation ? And, . 
if fo much be but allowed, it becomes on thii 
very account unlawful to every Chriftian, who 
takes the word of God for the rule of his con^ 
dix&. There clear evidence and full perfuafion 
is required before an a£lion can be lawful, and 
where doubt arifes we are commanded to abftain, 
*' Happy is h^ that condemneth not himfelf in 
** that thing which be alloweth : and he that 

«« doubteth 
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** dQubte(;h is drained, if he eat; becaufe he 
** eateth not of faith, for whatfoever :is not of 
•* faith is fin *." / 

Hitherto we have reafoned againft what isr 
called a " well-regulated ftage.*' That is to 
fay, inftead of attacking the corruptions which 
now adhere to it, we have endeavoured to fhow, 
that from the purpofe intended by it, from the 
pr.efent ftate and general tafte of mankind, and 
the nature of the thing itfelf, a public theatre 
IS not capable of fuch a regulation, as to tnake 
it confiftent ,with th^ purity of the Cj)hrj{li^n pror 
feilion to attend or iupport it. If any complain, 
.that part pf the aboye reafoning is loo abflrafled, 
?ind not quite level to the apprehenfion of every 
reader, let it be remembered, that it is diredied 
againft an. idea fo.abftrafled, that it never yet 
did, and from what we have:feen, there is rea-; 
fon to believe it ,never can exift. It is indeed 
altogether imaginary, and is dreft up by every 
author who defends it, in the manner and form 
that heft pleafes himfelf ; fo that it is infinitely lefs 
difficult to refute or fliew the unlawfulncfs of 
a well regulated fta^e, than to know what it is. 

If the authors on- this fubjedl would enter into 
particulars, and give us a lift of the ufcful and 
inftrufllvc plays V^^^ which our ftage is to be 
ferved; lay down a plan of ftrid difcipline, for 

* RoQi xiv. 22, 23* 
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introducfhg and preferving purity among the ac- 
tors ; and fticw us by whom the managers are 
to be chofen, and their fidelity tried, with fome 
general rules for their conduft; it might foon 
be determined by plain and (imple arguments, 
Whether fuch an entertainment could be fafely 
permitted to a Chriftian, or not. Biit, when 
they give us no farther account of it, than by 
calKng it a ftage properly regulated, they rnvolv© 
themfelves at once in obfcurity, as to the very 
fubjed of their difcourfe. It is no wonder then, 
that they can: make a parade with a few glitter- 
ing phrafes, as, pidtjrc of tiature, moral lec- 
ture, amiable charafter, Cotiipaffibn for virtue in 
diftrefs, decency of the drama, and feverat others* 
We are put to a ftand what to fay to fuch things, 
for if we fpeak of the impure fentiments of au- 
thors, or the wanton gefti^ulations of aftorsv 
all thefe are immediately git^en up, and yet the 
fort remains as entire as ever. Therefore, the 
method taken in this treatife, with all the di&d* 
vantages that^ attend it, was looked upon to be 
the heft and the cleared that could be <^hofen ; 
to (how, that thofe from whom a refonjlation of 
the ftage muft^ com€, are neither able nor will- 
ing to make it \ that the very materials of which 
this fine fjrftem is to confift are naught, and 
therefore, fo muft the produiSl be always found 
upon trial* 

1% 
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It may ifideed be matcer of Wonder, that among 
the many fchemes and projefis daily offered to 
the confideration of the public, there has never 
been any attempt to point out a plaufible way, 
how the fiage may be brought into, and kept m 
fuch a ftate of regulation as to be confiilent with 
the Chriftian charafler. There have been at- 
tempts to (how how money may be in a manner 
created, and the national debt paid, or the an-> 
nuar fupplies raifed, without burdenmg the fub- 
jcfl. * Some, who have nothing of their own, 
h»N^e endeavoured to perfuade the reft of man- 
kind, that it is the eafieft thing imaginable to 
grow rich in a few years, with little labour, by 
the improvement of nwor, mofs, or bees. But 
none, fo far as I have heard or feen, have been 
fo bold as to lay down a di(ltn£l ptan for the 
improvement of the ftage. When this is aidded 
to the confideratiocs already mentiojfed, it will 
confirm every impartial peifon in the belief, tlK(t 
fuch improvement is not to be expeded. - 

I hope therefore, there may now be fome prof^ 
ft& of fuccefs, in warning every one who wiihes 
to be efteemed a difciple of Chrift againil the 
fiage, as it hitherto has been, and now is. £x^ 
perience is of ail others the fare(( teft of the ten* 
det>cy of any pra^iicer It Is fiill more to be dcr 
pended on than the moil plaufible and appar 
tetuly conciufire icafomng^ upon what bath ne* 

ver 
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n^er yet been tried. Let us then confider, what 

hsLth been the fpirit and tendency of almoft the 

whole plays which have beeh reprefented, from 

time to time, upon the flage. Have not love 

and intrigue been their perpetual theme, and 

•that not in a common and orderly way, but 

with refiflanGe and impedimente, fuch as rival- 

ihip and jealoufy, the oppofition of parents, and 

other things of a fimilar nature, that the paf- 

flons may be firongly exctted, and that the force 

■of love, and its tpiumph over every obAacle, may 

be fet before the audience as a leflbn ? Is not the 

^polite well-bred man the hero of fuch plays, 

a charader formed upon the ma>^ims of the world, 

vand cbiefiy fuch of thpm as are moft contrary 

•Co the ^ofpel ? Are not unchrifl-ian refentmcnt^ 

and falfe honour the chara£lerifiics of every fuch 

pcrfon? 

What is the character of a clergyman when, it 
•IS taken from the ftage? If the perfon introduced 
is fuppofed to pofTefs any degree of ability, hy^ 
pocrify is the -leading part of >he oharafter* 
But for the mod part, aukwardnefs, ignorance^ 
dulnefs and pedantry are reprefented as infeps^ 
rable from men of that fundion. This is not 
tlone to correal thefe faults when appearing in 
fome of that profeffion, by comparing them with 
others free from fuch reproachful defers, but it 
is the charafler of theclergyman in general, who 

is 
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is commonly introduced fingle, and compared 
with the men acquainted with the world, very 
little to his advantage. The truth is, it feems 
to be a maxim with dramatic authors, to drip 
men of every prbfcflion of their feveral excellen- 
cies, that the rake may be adorned with the 
fpoils: even learning is commonly afcribed to 
him ; how confiftently with truth or nature, and 
confcquently with tafte itfclf, I leave the reader 
to determine. 

And where can the plays be found, at leaft 
comedies, that are free from impurity, either di- 
rectly, or by allufion and double-meaning ? It is 
amazing to think, that women who pretend to 
decency and reputation, whofe brighteft orna- 
ment ought to be modeAy, fhould continue to 
abet, by their prefence, fo much unchaftity as is 
to be found in the theatre. How few plays are 
a6ted which a modeft woman can fee, confidently 
with decency in every part ? and cveii when the 
plays are more referved themfelves, they arc fure 
to be feafoned with fomething of this kind ia 
the prologue or epilogue, the mufic between the 
ads, or in fome fcandalous farce with which 
the divcrfion is concluded. The power of cuf- 
tom and fafhion is very great, rn making people 
blind to the moft manifeft qualities and tenden- 
cies of things. There arc ladies who frequently 
attend the ftage^ ^o if they were but once en-- 

Vol. II. F tcrrained 
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-tertalned with the fame images in a private fa- 
mily, with which they are often prefented there, 
would rife with indignation, and reckon the«r 
reputation ruined if ever they ihould r^etuni. I 
j)retcnd to no knowledge of thefc things, but 
«from printed accounts, and the public bills of 
>what plays are to be aded, fometimes by the pai<- 
ticular defire of ladies of quality, and yet may 
Safely affirm, that no woman ^rf reputation (as it 
is called in the world) much iefs of piety, who 
has been ten times in a play houle, durft repeat 
in company all that (he has heard there. With 
;what conftflency they gravely return to the (amc 
•ichools of lewdnefs, they themfelves beft know. 

It ought to be confidered, particularly with 
regard to the younger of hotb fexes, that, in the 
theatre, their minds muft infenfibly acquire an 
inclination to romance and exiravagancc,^ asid 
be unfitted for the fober and ferious aiF^irsof com- 
4non life. JL^ommon or little things give no en" 
„tert»inment upon theftage, except when they are 
ridiculed. There muft always be fomething 
grand, furprifing and (Iriking. In comedies, 
when all obdacles are removed, and th^ rnar- 
riage is agreed on, the piay is done. This gives 
the mind fuch a turn^ that it is apt to defpife ordi- 
nary bufine(s as mean, or deride it as ridiculous* 
A(k a merchant whether he chufes that bis, ap.-* 
prentices ihould £0 to leam^x^acfs 0nd;ii:ug«k- 
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IJty from the ftage. Or, whether he expefts the 
nioft punflaaj payments from thofe whofe gene- 
n>fity' is ftrengthened there, by weeping over 
virtue in diftrefs. Suppofe a matron coming home 
from the theatre filled with the ideas that are 
there imprefled upon the Imagination « how low 
and contemptible do all the afFairs of her family 
appear, and liow much muft (be be difpofcd, (be- 
fides the time already confumed) to forget or mif- 
guide them? 

The aftors thcmfelves are a fignal proof of this. 
How feldom does it happen, if ever, that any of 
them Hve fober and regolar lives, pay their debt^ 
with hopefiy, or manage their affairs with dif- 
cretion ? They are originally men of the fame 
compofition with others, but their employment 
whxilly incapacitates them for prudence or re- 
gularity, gives them a di^pation of mind and 
unftaidnefs of fpirit, fo that they cannot attend 
to the afFairs of life. Nay, if I am rightly in- 
formed; that variety of charaders which they put 
on in the theatre deprives them of common fen fe, 
apd leaves them in a manner no chara6ter at all 
of their own. It is confidently faid, by thofe who 
have thought' it worth while to make the trial, 
that nothing can be more infipld than the ton- 
vcrfation of a player on any other fubjedi than 
that oiF hts pro feffion. I cannot indeed anfwer 
for this remark, having It only by report, and. n;i!- 

F 2 .vcr 
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ver having exchanged a word with one of that 
employment in my life. However, if it hoJds, 
a degree of the fame effeft muft neceflarily be 
wrought upon thofe who attend the ftage. 

But folly or bad management is not all that is 
to be laid to the charge of players : they are aN 
moft univerfally vicious, and of fuch abandoned 
thara£ters, as might juftly make thofe who defend 
the ftage afhamed to fpeak of learning virtue un- 
der fuch matters. Can men learri piety from the 
profane, mortification from the fenfual, or mo- 
defty from harlots ? And will any deny that hired 
ftage- players have always, and that defervedly, 
borne thcfe chara<9ers? Nay, though it could 
be fuppofed, that the fpeftators received no hurt 
themfelves, how is it poffible that the perform- 
ances of fuch perfons can be attended, or their 
trade encouraged without fm ? 

This fJiews alfo, that attending a good play, 
even fuppofing there wei:e a few unexceptionable, 
cannot be vindicated upon Chriftian principles. 
It is pleaded-for the new tragedy* lately intro- 
duced 'into our theatre, that it is an attempt to 
reform the ftage, and make it more innocent or 
more ufeful. What this piece is in itfelf, no body 
can fay with certainty till it be publiflied, though 
the account given of it by report is not exceeding 
favourable. But let it be ever fo excellent in it- 

# Dougia/s. 

felf. 
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felf, the bringing of one good play upon the ftagc 
is altogether infufHcient, nay^ is a method quite 
improper for reforming it. "An author of a truly 
good piece would rather bury it in oblivion, than 
lend his own credit and that of his work, foc 
the fupport of thofe that are bad. A Chriftian 
can never attend ihe ftage, confiftently with his 
chara<3er, till the fcheme in general be made in- 
nocent or ufeful. He muft not fin himfclf, nor 
contribute to the fins of others, in a certain de- 
gree, becaufe, unlefs he do fo, tbey will fin 
without him in a higher degree* In (hort, fuch 
an attempt can be confidered in no other light, 
' than as encouraging a pernicious practice, and 
fupporting a criminal aflbciation. The better 
the play is, or the better the charaflers of thofe 
who attend it are, the greater the mifchief, be- 
caufe the ftronger the temptation to others who 
obferve it. 

There is one inducement to attendance on the 
ftage^ which hath more influence than all the ar- 
guments with which its advocates endeavour to 
colour over the praSice : that it is become a part 
of fafliionable education. Without it, young per- 
sons of rank think they cannot have that know« 
ledge of the world which is neceffary to their 
accompli(hment; that they will be kept in ruf- 
ticity of carriage, or narrownefs of mind, than 
which nothing is more contemptible in the eyes 

F 3 of 
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of the reft of mankind; that they will acquire 
the charafler of fHflT and precife, and beincapablie 
of joining in polite converfation, being ignorant 
of the topics upon which it chiefly turns. No 
better than thefe, it is to be feared, are the rea* 
Tons that many parents fufFer their children to 
attend this and other fafbionable diverfions. How 
then (hall we remove this difSculty ? Why truly» 
by fayiog with the apofile John, to fuch as will 
receive it, ^^ All that is in the world| the luft 
*< of the fleOi, and the luft of the eyes, and the 
*' pride of life, is not of the Father, but is of 
** the world*." It is certainly the greateft 
madnefs to feek the knowledge of the world by 
partaking with bad men in their fins. Whatever 
knowledge cannot otherwife be acqiured, is fi&am^ 
ful, and not honourable. How crue^ then ace 
thofe parents, who, inftead-of endeavouring to 
infpire their children with a holy and manly fe- 
folution, of daring to appear fingular in an ad* 
herence to their duty, fuffer them to be plunged 
in An, chat they may not be defedive in politer 
nefs. Why ihould the world, or any thing elfe, 
be known, but in order to our fpiritual improyc* 
mentf? Tberef<Mre, all that is truly valuable^ 

muft* 

♦ 1 Johni!. i6. 

-)- This is not meant to condemn all human accompli/hmenti, 
wh'vch have net an immediate reference *o our religions im- 
provement, butta a^m, that they ofnght to be kept in a^juft 

fub- 
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inoft, by the very fuppofitton^ be lAnocently 
learned, and to bcsrr with a noble difdarn the feoffs- 
of more experienced finn^ps h the greateft glory. 
Like to the above is another argument in fa*' 
vour of the ftage, that men nvuft ha^ srrmrfe-^ 
jnentSy and that the (lage is much better thaii\ 
many others, vvhtch would probably be put in it^ 
place. It is fatd, that of all th6 time fpent by the", 
fa&ionable part of the world, at prefent, in di-* 
▼erfions, that which they allot to the ftage is- 
moft tnnodeiKly, or lead hurtfally employed* 
Is there anymore in this, than a declaratfon of, 
the (bameful luxury and degeneracy of the pre&nt:'- 
age, an akrnnfng token of approaching judg* 
ment? Do not fuch perfons kiidw^ that all feri- 
otu Chriftians condemn every one of thefe crSmi* 
ml pteafures, and wHi ntver allow it ^s any 

iubariTi»tHi> tnci Mfsrviemfy to Hk^pttkt and cbief end cf 
nian There are, no doukt, a great munber of arts» bothufe- 
fill and ornament^}; t^hieh have other immedtate effect, thati 
to make n«fi holy | an<J bccsntfe th«y ate, by the gteatca pait 
of the world, abufed to the word of porpofes, they are cen- 
tered as having no connexion with religion at alL Hut this ia < 
a miflaite ; for a good man will be direiled in the choice and ^* 
plication of all fucb arts, by the general and leading purpofe of Hia 
life. And as he who eats for no other or high«r end than pleaiKig 
his** palate, is juAly condemned as a mean and groveling fen* 
fualift, (6, whoever has no farther view in his education and 
accompUibmeiity than to ftint and make a figure in the fa- 
ihionable world, does not in that refpeA aft the part of a 
Chr^i^ian. In fhort, thefe arts are among the number of indif<« 
ferent things, which flioold be fupremely and ultimately di- 
re£led to^ the glory of God. When they are not<:apaMe of this, 
cither immediately or remotely, much morewhea they areco»«' 
trary toit^ they muft be condemned^^ 

F 4 advantage 
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advantage to exchange one of them for another. 
But it is lefs furprifing to hear fucb palliative ar- 
guments ufed in converfation : an author above 
referred to has been bold enough, in- print, to 
reafon in the fame way. He fays, ^* That no 
U abufe'was ever admitted on any ftage, but 
*' might pafs for perfc£l decency, when com- 
*' pared to what may have been often beard of, 
at a goifipping, a merry making, or a meeting 
of young fellows*." Again, after telling us, 
that we cannot hope to abolifb the ftage, he fays, 
** And if we could,, we ihould only make way 
*^ for the return of drunkennefs, gaming, and 
*< rude cabals, which the more decent converfa- 
<* tion and manners of civilized times have in a 
*^ great manner abolilhed." I lay hold of this 
gentleman's reafoning, who pleads for civilizing 
the world, and not fanflifying it, as a confeiSon 
of the weaknefs of his caufe, and a confirmation 
of all the arguments produced in thistreatife againft 
the ftage. For, if he meant to (how, that ftage- 
plays were agreeable to the purity of the gofpel, 
that drunkennefs is worfe (if indeed it be fo) 
ceuld be no evidence of it at all. He muft there- 
fpre, if he fpcaks to any purpofe, plead for the 
toleration of finful diverfiqns, becaufe they are 
comparatively lefs finful than others j and iif 

* Morality offtage-plays feriou/ly confidered, p. 19. 

that 
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that is the care, I detell his principles, and fb 
will every Chriftian, 

Having mentioned this author, perhaps it may 
be expelled, that I fhould take fome notice of 
the other arguments brought by hrm in defenci 
of the Aage. It is not eafy either to enumerate 
or comprehend them^ they are thrown together 
in fuch confufion, and expref&d in fuch vague 
and general terms. He fays, (page 3.) ^* The 
f' people of this ifland are not inferior to thofe 
*' of any other age or. country whatever. This 
*^ will be a prefumption, that if plays are a poi- 
^< fon, it is at lead but flow in its operation." 
And (p. 17.) " W^e may .venture to a£k:, Whe- 
*^ th^r knowledge, whether induftry and com- 
** merce have declined in this city (Edinburgh) 
'' fince the play-houfe was firft opened here. 
*^ It will be owned, that they have rather in- 
** creafed." I would venture to aik. What fort 
of an argument this is, and what follows from 
it, though both his ailertions were allowed to be 
true, which yet may eafily be in many rcfpcfts 
controverted. If the ftage, as he would infmu- 
ate, be the caufe of our improvement, then is 
his argument fclf-contradiftory, for we ought to 
be greatly inferior in purity to the people of other 
.countries, who have enjoyed the reforming ftage 
much longer, which is contrary tohis fuppofition* 
The truth is, the ftage is not the caufej but the 

F 5 con- 
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<^oxirequence of wealth ; and it is neither tbe cauG: 
nor confequence of goodnefs or knowledge, exr 
cept fo faf as it certainly implies more knew* 
ledge than uncultivated O^vages pofkCty and is 
only to be found in what this author calls civi^ 
lized nations. How eafy were it for one to name 
ieveral vices unknown Co barbarians, which pre* 
vail in places of tafte and poliibed manners* 
Should I at the fame time infiotiatry that tbe& 
vices. have contributed to improve us mi know* 
ledge and taftc, it wouM be juft fuch an argu- 
ment as is here ufed in favour of the ((age, and 
the piain meaning of both is, the abufe ^f know- 
ledge is. the caufe of it. 

It were worth while to confider a^littk our im- 
provements in knowledge in this age, which ard 
often the boaft of not the moft knowing writers. 
Perhaps it jnay be allowed, that there is now in 
the world a good deal of knowledge of difi^rent 
kinds, but it is plain we owe it to tlve labours of 
mir predeceflbrs, and not our own. And there- 
fore, it is to be feared, we may improve it no 
better than many young men do, vrho come to 
the eafy poflcffion of wealth of theic £itfaer s get- 
ting. They neither know the worth nor the ufe 
of it^ but fquander it idly away, in the meft un^ 
profitable or hurtful purfuits. It is> doubtle6^ 
an eafy thing at prefent, to acQui«e a fuperficial 
knowUdge, from Magazines, Reviews^ Di^ion- 
-. . arie8> 
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ariest and 4^Acf helps W the flbehful Audent. He 
is now able, at a very fmsill expence, to join th^ 
beau and the fcfaolar,' and triumphs in the tafle 
of this enlightened age, e»f which he hath the 
comfort Co refleA, that he himfelf makes a part. • 
But» for our mortifkation, let us reco^MI, that 
aa fevcsal writers hare obfermd^ human things ^ 
Mister continue long at a itand. There is com- 
monly a revokitioa of knowledge and learning, tfs * 
of riches and poller* ^ For as ftates grow up from ' 
f>ovefty to indnfiry^ wealth, and power; (o^ from ^ 
tkefe they proceed to luxury and viCe; and by 
tbem ire brought back to poverty and fabjiedion'. - 
In the fane manner^ with refpeft to leaning; 
meo rife from ignorance to application; firooi 
appUcation to knowledge; this ripens into tafle 
and judgment ; then, from a defire of difiinguiih- 
ing tbemfehres, they Superadd " aifisfbed orna* 
meiitSj become more fencifol than iblid; thei^ 
tafte conupts with thtir manners, and they fait 
back into the gulpb of ignorance. The fereral 
fteps of thefe gradations oommonly correspond • 
and if we defire to know in what period i/t eachs 
we of this natioii zre at prefent, it is probaUr, 
we are in the age of luxury as to the firft, and; 
in the eve afi leaA, i»f a falfe and firothy tafte as to 
learning, and may therefore fear, that as a late 
very elegant writer exprefies it. We (ball relapfir 

faft^ into barbarifm, 
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Another argument produced b7 this authcn-, is, 
^hat the apoftle Paul, in preaching at Athens, 
quotes a fentence from one of the Greek poets, 
and, in writing to the Corinthians, has inferted 
into the facred text a line from a Greek play 
which now fubfifts.— — " This (he fays) is fu£- 
^^ ficient to connefi: the de&nce of {flays with 
*< the ^honour ofScripture itfdf.*' The fa£t h 
not denied, though he has given but a poor fpe- 
cimen of the knowledge of this age, by mif«* 
taking, in the firft of thefe remarks, the expref-^ 
fion quoted by the apoftle : for this fentence, ** In 
*^ him we live, and move, and have our being,** 
which, he fays, is a very (ublime expreffion; and 
beautifully applied by the apoftle^ was not cited 
from the poet, but the following, " For we 
*' are alfo his offspring." But fuppofing he had, 
(as he eafily might) baye hit upon the true 
citation, what foI,I<^8 from it? Did ever any 
body affirpn, that no poet colild write, or no 
player could fpeak any thing that was true i And 
what is to hinder an infpired writer from judging 
them out of their own mouths? What concern 
has this with the ftage ? If it implies any defence 
of the ftage in general, it muft. imply a ftronger 
defence* of the particular play and poem, from 
which the citations are taken. Now, I dare fay, 
neither this author, nor any other will aftert, 

. . ' that 
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.*hat thefeatefn all refpcQs agreeable to the Chrif- 
tian charader. Thefe citations do no other 
rway connect the defence of the flage with the 
honour of Scripture, than a minifier's citing, 
'm writing or difcourfe, a pafTage from Horace 
or Juvenal, would conne6l the defence pfaHthe 
:obfcenity that is to be found in the reft of their 
works, with the honour of preaching. 

The only thing further in this eflay not ob- 
viated in the preceding dsfcourfe, is what he fays 
on the fubjed of the poor. ** That the expence. 
*^ laid out on the ftage does not hinder the 
^^ /cbamtable fupply of the poor^ and that they 
<^^ fulFer ho lofs by it, for it pomes at laft into 
^^ the hands of the poor, and is paid as the price of 
** their labour. — Every player muft be maintain- 
<< ed, clothed and lodged." It does not fuit with 
roy prefent purpofe to enter into controveriial al- 
tercation, oc to treat this author with that fe- 
verity he deferves; and therefore I (hall only fay, 
that his reafoning upon this fubjedt is the very 
fame from which Dodor Mandeville draws tbis 
abfurd and hated confequence, *' Private vices 
*« arc public benefits." 

The truth is, a -ferious perfon can fcarce have 
a Wronger evidence of the immorality of the flage j 
than the perufal of thefe little pieces of fatyr, 
which have been publilhed^ in fo great a variety, 

againft 
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agatnft the preibyterj of Edinburgh, within thdb 
few weeks, becaufe of Aeir public admofihion 
againft it. They offer no other defence, hot 
deriding the preaching of the gofjpel, blaiphe* 
moufly cQtoiparing the pulpit with the ftage, and 
recriminatmi upon fome who are fuppofed to 
Ihre ificonfiftently with their chaniAer. It is not 
worth while to ipend three words m determmtng 
whether drunkennefs^ deceit and hypocrify arc 
worfe than the ftage or not ; but if that id the 
fifongeft argument that can be offnretf in its fup^ 
port, wo to all thofe who attend it. The new 
reformed tragedy has indeed been rery unlucky 
in its advocates. There is an old faying, that a 
man i$ known by his company. If this be trtie 
alfo of a play, which one would think it fiiould, 
as it muft be chiefly to the tafle of congenial 
mtnds, by thofe who have appeared in defience of 
Douglafs, it is a work of very little tncrtt. 

It may be expeded, that, having brought thni 
performance on the field, I &ould add fome fuiw 
ther reflections, upon the aggravated fin of Mini- 
fters writing plays, or attending the ftage» But 
though it is a yery plain point, and indeed be* 
caufe it is fo, ft would draw out this treatife to 
an immoderate IeBg;th. If any man makes a^cf^ 
lion of this, he mofl be wholly ignorant of the 
natcrre and importance of the mtntfterial cha-* 
rafter and office. Thcfe therefosev Jt would be 

neceilaiy 
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peceflary to open diftindly^ and to conCder the 
folemn charge given to mtniilers in Scripture, 
to watch over the fouls of their people, as thofe 
*< who muft give on account unto God ;" to 
give themfelves wholly to their duty, fince fome 
of thofe committed to them are, from day to 
day, entering on an unchangeable ftate, whofib 
blood, when they die unconverted, (ball be re« 
quired at the hand of the un&ilhful paftor. None 
can entertain the leaft doubt upon thia fubjefi, 
who believe the teftimony of Mofes and the pro* 
phets, of Chrift and hi^r apoftles, and, if they 
believe not their writings, neither will they be- 
lieve my words. 

Inftead therefore of endeavouring to prove, I 
will make bold to affirm, that writing plays is an 
employment wholly foreign to the ojffice, and at- 
tending theatrical reprefentations an entertain- 
ment unbecoming the character of a miniftcr of 
Chrift ? And muft not both, or either of them, 
be a facrilegiousabftra£lion of that time and pains, 
which ought to have been laid out for the be- 
nefit .of his people i Is it not alfo flying in the 
face of a clear and late a£l of parliament, agree- 
ably to which the lords of council and feflion not 
long ago found the ftage contrary to law in this 
^country i And though the law is eluded, and the 
penaky evaded, by advertifing a concert, after 
which will be performed, gratis, a tragedy, &c. 
S ' Yet 
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Yet furely, the world in judging of cbaraflcry, 
or a church court in judging of the conduft of 
its members, will pay no regard to the poor and 
Ihameful evafion. Can we then think of this auda- 
ous attempt at the prefent junSure, without ap- 
plying to ourfelves the words of Ifaiah, " And 
<< in that day did the Lord God of hods call to 
*< weeping, and to mourning, and to baldnefs, 
*< and to girding with fackloth, and behold joy 
<^ and gladnefs, flaying oxen and killing fheep, 
<^ eating flefli and drinking wine ; let us eat and 
•* drink, for (o-morrow we die. And it was re- 
*• vealed in mine ears by the Lord of hofts, furely 
<< this iniquity (hall not be purged from you till 
*' you die, faith the Lord of hofts," Ifa. xxii. 
12, 13, 14. 
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W^ORTHY Sir," 

DUring a great part of the time I 
fpent in . compoHng the following 
treacife, I was fully refoivtd to bare fenc 
It abroad by icfelf, and not to have de- 
dicated it to any perfon in the world ; 
and indeed, in a confined fenfe of the 
word World, you fee I have ftill kept 
my refolution. The reafon of this my in- 
tended purpofe was, that I find the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Shaftft)ury, in an 
adVertifement, or ticker, prefixed to hi* 
works, hath exprefled a contempt and dif- 

daia 
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dain of all dedications, prefaces, or other 
difcourfes, by way of forerunners to a 
book. This he feems to think a meaa 
aid cowardly way in an author, of creep- 
ing into the world, and begging the re- 
ception^ which he da:rcs not claim. 

Being fatisfied, therefore, of the juft* 
^nefs of this, obfervation, and being alfo 
fomewhat confident (as his Lordfliip feems 
to have been) of the intrinfic worth of my 
performance, I -intended to have come 
forth in this mafterly manner. 

But, upon more mature deliberation, I 
difcovered, that the only objeftions againft 
dedications were the felf-difiidence juft 
now mentioned, and the fufpicion of flat- 
tery for felBQi ends, which is fo contrary 
to difinterefted benevolence ; fo that if I 
could frame a dedication which (hould be 
quite beyond the imputation of any of thefe 
twopurpofcs, I fhouldthen wholly efcape 
his Lordfhip*s cenfure. This aim, I think, 
1 have fallen nothing (hort of, when I have 
dedicated this bookto you, moft illuftrious 
Shade! as my moft malignant enemies 
cannot but grant, that I could have no ex- 
peftation of your encouraging me, either 

by 
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by buying my book, recommending tt to 
others, or giving it away to the poor^ 
nay, or even fo mtich as for my tranflation 
to a better benefice in aflcmbly or com- 
miffion. 

It ftartled me a little, that this conduft 
might perhaps, by evil-difpofed perfons, 
be reprefented as an approach to popery, 
and rtfembling their worlhipping of faints: 
but I hope this can fcarcely be imputed to 
me, in the prefent cafe, fince you Kever 
were efteemed a faint while you lived, nor 
ever thirfted after that title. 

Another more material objeftion occur* 
cd to me, That a dedication to a dead man, 
is either almoft, x>r altogether unprece* 
cknted. But I am not much concerned, 
though this method of proceeding (hould 
be thought bold and new, becaule this is 
the charadcr which the incomparable Mr. 
■ - ■ ' gives of his own effays upon the 
principles of morality and natural religion. 
Bcfides, 1 am not altogether deffitute of 
authority : for the memorable Dean Swift 
has ufed the freedom to dedicate his Tale 
of a Tub to Prince Pofterity : I have alfo 
feen a fatirical poem, called Jure Divino, 

^dedicated} 
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dedicated, with great folcmnky, to Prince 
(or rather, I believe, to King) Rcafon. 
If, therefore, one of thefe authors might' 
dedicate a book to a faculty of the hu« 
man mind, and the other to an abftradfc 
idea, I hope it is no great prefumption in 
me to dedicate mine to you, though ^' in 
*' ftatu mortuorum ;'* efpeciaily as there 
is not a living man who hath fo good a 
claim to the compliment of a treati^ upon 
my fubjed. 

But a more gravelling difficulty than 
any of thefe kept me fbme time tn fufpenfe, 
viz. how to get the book prefented to you, 
as I did not find in myfelf any inclination 
to depart this life in order to tranfport it. 
After much trpuble I was at length re- 
lieved, by refleding, that Mr. Pope has 
afllired us, that the ghofts of departed la- 
dies always haunt the places in which they 
delighted while they were alive j and there- 
fore, from analogy, it is to be fuppofcd, 
that the fame thing holds with regard to 
departed minifters. If this is the cafe, I 
look upon it as certain, that your chief 
refidence is in the affembly-houfe at Edin- 
burgh, where you have, in your life-time, 
bpth given and received fo much plea&re. 

For 
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For though I will not Hmit you, in your 
unembodied ftace, from making circuits 
through the councry, and vifiting fynods, 
or prefbyterics, particularly in the M ■ fe 
and Qr— — y, where there are fo many 
men alter your own heart ; yet," I dare fay, 
you will not be abfent from the affembly, 
nor any of the quarterly meetings of the 
commiflion, which hath (o often faved the 
=church from impending dangers. 

\ 

It is therefore my purpofe to, go to 
Edinburgh in May next, wiicn the affem- 
bly meets, of which I am a member, and 
there to lay before you my performance, 
hoping it will prove moft delicious and fa- 
■ voviry to all your fenfcs, to the names of 
which, and the manner of their prefent 
operation, I am wholly a ftranger. 

It is probable you have not been accuT- 
tomed, thefe two or three years paft, to 
hear your own praifcs celebrated •, and 
therefore I (hall no farther launch out 
into them than to fiiy, that there is not 
one branch of the charafter recommended 
in the following pages, in which you were 
not eminent; and that there never was 
^nc (lone by you left unturned, for pro- 
moting 
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fnoting the good caufe,— — That you may 
ftill fit upon the throne, and, by your 
powerful, though invifible influence, make 
the intereft of moderation prevail, is the 
ardent wi(h, and th^ pious prayer of, 



S I R, 



Your moft obedient 



r:. 



and admiring Servant. 
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TO THE 



SECONB EDITION, 
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Ratitude vMigefif^ m ta acknowledge 

_ the kind reception which the world 

hath given, to the following generous effort^ 

for ^e honour of out* church. Thisj^ews^ 

\ either that panegyric is by no means fo un- 

iitceptahle to mankind in general^ as fom 

i M-natured authors injinuate ; or that this of 

ffnne hath been executed with very uncommon 

JkilL If this lafi Jhould be the true folution^ 

it would give me a double fatisfaSlion. How-' 

ever, as the love ofdetfaSiony in fome perfons^ 

is incurable^ and as mair) have fuch ulcerated 

nmds, that t^e is no pofjibility of applying 

4o themy even in the f oft eft arid mqft friendly 

^Hanner, without offending them'y to prevent 

the fpr ending of any fuch baleful influence, I 

think it proper to add a few things upon the 

fhufiure of this performance ; part of which 

jhould have accompanied the firft edition, if 

it had not plcafed the publijher to print it 

without any communication with the author. 

.Vol, IL G From 
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From the- beginning Iforefaw it would occur 
^ as an objeSion^ that I have not properly de- 
, nominated that party in the church which I 
have chofen to celebrate by the words modera-* 
tion <iri moderate mtn . // is alledgedy f tbat^ 
for thefe two or three years paji^ they have 
made little ufe ofthefe words ^ and have chofen 
rjather to-r^^nt ^themfelves asfupporters^f 
the conftituti^n^ as ailing upon ce^itutional 
principles J as lovers of order ^ -and enemies to 
confujion^ &c, while^ at the very fame time^ 
the oppojite party have taken up the .title 
of moderation, and pretend to be ailing upon 
moderate principles. // is alfo hinted^ that 
the jujl feverities which the times render ne- 
teffary^ require a different phrafeology. 

In anfwer to this I obferve^ that my trea- ' 
tife has r^eally been a work of time (as^ I hope^ 
appears from its maturity) the tnofl part of 
it having been compofed .above two years ago^ 
and before this change of language was intro- 
duced. It was originally intended only to ex* 
hibit a general view of the different parJies in 
religion and learning among us ; though it hath 
now admitted a very particular account of the 
lateji and moji recent differences in the churchy 
chiefly becaufe the prcfent fe^ms likely to be an 
V£:vdL of feme confequence^ and to be big with 
fome very great events^ as well as perfons. 

Befides^ 
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BefideSy I confidered^ thai this name of mo-^ 
derate men was much longer the defignation 
of wy friends^ than thofe lately invented •, and 
as they do not even at prefent all(tj) the claim 
of their enemies to that charaEler^ it is proba- 
ble they intend to take it up again^ as foon ai 
the defigns now upon the anvil Jhall be com^- 
pletely executed. As to the name of modera- 
tion being incanjtflent with a proper vigour^ in 
fupport of their own meafures^ and wholefome 
Jeverities againji their enemies^ it is an ohjec^ 
tion altogether frivolous^ as appears from the 
following example : A certain minifter being 
ajked the character of a friend of his^ who had 
come up to the affembly^ and particularly^ whe^^ 
tberor not he was a moderate man ? anfwer\ 
td^ O yes, fierce for moderation ! 

/ think it proper to inform the reader^ that 
one great reafon of the uncommon choice of a 
patron to this zvork %vas^ an opinion I had 
long entertained^ and in fupport of which 1 
could alledge very firong arguments^ from the 
fayittgs of fame great men and philofophdrs^ 
as well as the praSiice of a famous ancient na-' 
tionj with regard to their kings ; that the 
true and proper time of afcertaining and fixing 
a man^s charaSier is when he has done his whole' 
work ', and that pofierity hath as good a right 
h thepoffeffion and ufe of his fame after death y 
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as his contemppraries Ao bis ahilities during his 
'Hfe. At the fame time^ though the author had 
M particular hero in view^ yet he chofe to pub- 
l^fh it withaut mentipning his name^ or place of 
iabode^ or indeed any circumjiance foreign la 
the charaiier which mighl dijlinguyh the per* 
fon. The defign of aiding in this manner was^ 
that in cafe the world fbould univerfally agret 
id afcriBe it to the fame per f on he had in his 
eye^ it might he fuch ajujiificationof the truth ^ 
of the character y as very few modern dedi^ 
nations can boaft of \ . . ^ 

'This.invention I challmgeM wholly pty own\ 
and do hereby allow and recommend the ufe of 
At to all future authors^ hoping it will change 
the fqfbion among writers of character and 
felfefi'eemy from ujing no dedications at all^ te 
/firming them upon a plan entirely new.. Let 
them each keep his patron in his eye^ draw his 
€hara£ieras exaSily and graphically .as pojjible^ 
and' publifh it without, a rmmey or with this 
infcription Detur digniffimo: then if the world 
do univerfally afcrihe it to the perfon intended^ 
let his name be prefixed to thefecond edition ^^ 
.and it will be more true, and fterling,^^ and ac- 
ceptahk praife^ than any hitherto found in that 
clafs of panegyrics. But. if on the contrary^, 
the world fhall afcribe it to. a different perfon^ 
let the author acquitfcein thaU ^termittaticn^^^ 

7 rejoice 
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rejoice info good an expedknt'for preventing d 
blunder^ and make his cturt fo hisnew patron^ 
Kvho ixhH hardly refufe to admit him after fo 
refined and delicate a cofhpUment. I dare not 
recommend any thing like this method^ with 
refpeSt to the books already printed^ becctife it 
"ivould occafton fo violent a controverjy about 
' the property of many dedications^ as could not 
he ended bur by the fjocrd \ they being mcfi of 
them addreffed to great men^ who have agreed^ 
upon this method i)f revenging grofs affronts ^^ 
and terminating^ i-n the Icjt refer t^ all impor- 
tant difputes, Sbotdd any ajky zvhy I have-- 
not followed nry oivnrule^ by now prefix - 
ing the name of my patron ? they are to under -^ 
fiand^ that^fcr reafons known \(f my felf^ I in-^ 
tend to defer it till the ninetei^nth cr twentieth^' 
edition. 

If any fhall thhk fit to Uameme^ for- 
writing in fo bold and affuming a way; through' 
the whole of my book^ I^anfwer^ 1 have chdfent 
it on purpofe^ as being the laiejl and mqft mo - 
dern way of writings and the fuccefs it hay 
already met with^ is- a demonjiration of itsJ>ro- 
priety and beauty. The fame thing alfo^ to my 
great fatisfa^ion^ is a proof of the juflice of 
a late author* s fcheme of Moral Philofophy^-- 
who has expelled mortification, felf- denial, - 
humility, and filence, from among the num- 
ber of the.vivLTv^^j and transferred them, 
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as he exprcjfeth himfelf^ to the oppofite- cq- 

lumn ; that is tofay^ the column of vices, 
^hat fchemCy J dare fay^ mlljiand its ground \ 
and^ as a critic^ 1 cbferve^ that it was froba^ 
hly the Jingle circumfiance jt^fi new mentioned^ 
that brought upon the author an adverfary. \ 
ivhoy though poffejfed of many truly good 
qualities^ had the misfortune to be always emi- 
nent for modejlyy and ether haflard virtues of 
the fame clafs. 

^here are fome^ If^y of opinion^ that it 
was neither ncceffary nor ufefulfor we^ to give 
fo many examples of the conduit of the mcde^ 
rate, in the illujiration of the feveral maxims i 
and thefe eminent perfons themfelves feem ta 
feelfome pain^ from the expojing of their virtues 
to the public view. But is it not an efiablifbei 
tru'th^ that example teaches better than pre^ 
cept ? Is there any thing mare ufual in moral 
'i^ritivigs^ than to illuftrate them by extra£is^ 
from the lives cf the philofophers^ end other 
heroes, cf anient times? Andftnce the advan- 
tage of e^a ample is commonly faid to be, that it 
is a living laWy or that it puts life into the 
precept^ furely thtbefl of all examples muji be 
thofe. of perfons really and literally alive^ : neither 
pould fuch perfons themfelves he offended with 
this ccnducl \ Jince^ as has been hinted above y 
xiiortification and felf-denial, are no mere to be 
rcckcncd among the virtues., but the vices. 
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H^ever^ Ih^e tBe com/vr^ to refleSljtbat^ 
from the oppqfite opinions of thofe who have 
faffed their judgment on ^hii performance^ I am 
in the middle^ and confequaufy in the right .n 
for there have beentranfrnktidto^me mafry no^ 
bleinftances of moderation, in^atpe^ation^-na 
doubt y that they fhouldbt addedtoi/ny- cdk&ion^ 
I thankfully acknowledge myobligUtimts to thefe^ 
kind contributerSj but cannot make any ufe of 
their contributions atprefent ; for it would^ aP^ 
Uaji^ double the bulk of the treatife^ and* 
thereby render it lefs commodious for poc-^ 
kec-carriage, purther^ I do affure tkem^ //. 
was not through want of materials that s 
greater number of examples was not- produced^- 
but from having du^ weighed the proper pro • • 
portion for a work of this^ extent ; and t4 
what hath been fixed with fa much delibera- 
tion^ I am refolved ftedfafily to adhere. 
■ It were indeed to be wijhed^ that every man ^ 
was left to himfelfy and allowedy in peace and 
quiet nefs tofi^iijb his own work his own way : • 
for I have feldom obferved thefe things called 
hints and fuggcftions, to have any other 
effect than to perplex and mi/lead. An author^ s - 
JiiuatioHy when per fecuted with them, feems to • 
me to refemble that of a gentleman luildtng a 
houfe^ cr planning out a garden^ who^ if be 
hearkens to the advice^ cr attempts to gratify 
the tajle^ of every vifitor^ will^ in all proba^ 
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bility^ produce^ upon the whck\ a coUiSUon 
ef inconfifiencus^ a ^em cf diformity. 

I am very ferry to be obliged thus to fpeak 
in objcurity^ by returning a public anfwer to 
private obfervations \ but cannot onut taking, 
notice^ that it has been much v>cndered at^ that 
a certain very eminent perfon has been loft in* 
the crbud of* heroes^ without any particluar op 
diftifiguift)ing compliment paid to hhnfelf. Now, 
this did not by any means fiow from a want of 
refpeSl and efteem^ but from a diftruft of my 
own abilities J and a defpair of being able, t^ 
do jufiice to fp illuftrious a cbaraSer, Uii-^ 
ther indeed was there any great necefpty (ex^ 
cepting mere compliment) of fpreading his fame^ 
which hath already gone both far and wide. • 
BeJidiSy, that his many and remarkable exploits^ 
however ftrong and pregnant /r^<?/j they may 
be of benevolence andfocial affeition^^ have fmw • 
circumftances attending them^ which render 
them more proper fubJeSls of difccurfe than- 
writings The glare wculd be rather too great 
for even the ftrong eye fight cf this generation 
to oidurCy when brought veiy near tkem^ 
^he fun is the moft glorious of allobjeSls in the 
firmament ; and yet^ though it were in the 
po^ver of a painter to draw him in all his' 
luftre^ there would hardly be found a proper ' 
place for him in the largeft palace in Greats 
Britain. 

ne 
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' Tie of^ other .ohjeSiion I fimll take mticd ^ 
ofy is^ that in one reffeSl^ I may be faid t^ 
hank dra^h' 'the piifufe tarter than the 
life, in m much as If cent to fuppofe^ that all 
moderate men doy infa^t^ foffefs every one of. 
the virtues which I have fn^de to enter into 
the perfeSfion* of the charaHer. ^This objeSiion^y 
Ofoti^h the one mofi injifkd upon^ is evideittl^ 
bothfaifeahdfooUfh. No reader ^ oftrue^'dip^ 
cernmenfy can imagine any fuch t'hin^. ' ' If it ^ 
"werefoy there zvould he no occafion for nr^ 
hook at all ; on the contrar^^ the vatHons max ^ 
ims inferted in^ it^ and the ^arioiis exahtplel 
produced ' in iliufi'ratidn of ihem^ do fhhv thaf 
there xtre different' de^m -of phrfeStion^^ven . 
dmd7t^ft 'the modei'ate themjelves, They are a- 
iody\ "every member of which hath neither the- 
fame abilities^ nor the fame office. They .are- 
dfo a bo^ moft firmly united^ for mutual de^' 
fence knd fuppi^rt:' Jo' tnuchy I confefsy I in"" 
tenSid to intimi^t \ and thdt^ on this account^- 
they are Entitled to a fort ofchmmttHii;^ of 
goods ^ and mutttaf participation of each others' 
excellencies. ' A head tnay very well boajl of 
the beauty^ dlegance and activity of the- bands, • 
or^ the ' comely ph)pdrtibn ' and flrtHgth of'the^ 
limbs belonging to it : and yet, though they • 
are one, botsfyj it vtduld be rtdictdous to fup^ 
pcfe^ that the head or hands are always in the 
. . i G ^ dirt^ 
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dirt^ when they bavf the feet to carry them 
through it. 

This metaphor of a boiy^ however comm^ny 
is one oftbejufteft and moft Jignificative ima- 
ginable^ out of which a very long allegory 
might be formed \ but Ifhall profecute it no 
further at this time^ except to acknowledge^ 
that it convinces me of one real omijjton in my 
plan J viz. that what bath been jufl now 
bintedj I ought to have inferted as a thir- 
teenth raaxim» and illufirated it at large *^ 
It would have been eafy to fhem^ that th^ 
moderate are remarkable for the moft perfelt 
union and harmony^ and for a firm andfted* 
faft adherence to each other j in the profecu- 
iion of their defigns. Neither is there any 
inftance in which there is a ftronger cohtrajk 
tr oppojition between them and the orthodox ; 
as manifeftly appeared froiH tht condu^ of 
both parties in the General jiffembly 1753* 
ji friend of ours called the enemy ^ upon thai 
accafiony a parcel of confcientiaus fools : 
had he then read the following maxims^ which 
prove f that they have as little confcience 
as wifdom, /'/ is probable he would have be* 
ftowed m them their true and proper cba^ 
raSer. 

* This was done in the third edition.: 
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CHARACTERISTICS. 



INTRODUCTION".^ 

THE reader will'dbubtTefs agree with 
me, that moderation is^ an excellent 
thing, and particularly the nobleft^' 
character of a church* man. It is alfb welMcnown,. 
that as all churches have uTually rn them a mo- 
derate, and a zealous, high-flying, wild. party; 
{o our church hath at prefent a certain party, 
who glory in, and fight for moderation; and* 
yfho (it is to be hoped judly) appropriate ta 
themfelves wholly the chara£ler of moderate men : 
neither is it a fmali prefage of a glorious and 
btefled ftate of the church, in its approaching pe. 
liodS) that fo many x>f our young men are ibait* 
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ten with the love of moderation, and generally 
burn with defire to appear in that noble and di- 
vrne charaSer. ' . . * '^ 

This hath infpired me with the ambition and* 
expe£t:ation of being helpful in training up as ma- 
ny as are dcfirou^ of it, in this moft ufeful of all 
fciences. FO0 however perfedjy it h k^own» 
and however fleadily praflifed by many who 
are adepts; and notwitbilanding there are fo me 
ypung nien^ of ptegoant paits^ ,wKo.i»ak'c aj did4 
den and furprifing proficiency, without much af- 
fiftance ; yet I have often obfcrved, that there 
are feveral perfons, Svho err, in irfany ihft^mrel&i* 
from the right path, boggle at fundry particu- 
lar fleps of t^peic les^ders, md^ |al(^ a Jong time 
before they are thoroughly confirmed in tlieir 
pYiOciples. apd- pr^igf.j Thc.f^i^^e gerfcj^-^fo^ 
byanu^flab^e cop4iu3^^ or b}^ an jmBrudent^or 
unfeafoDable difcpvyery* of their, defigns, Ipve 
brought a reproach Hpp^ their p^rty, and bqen .. 
an obAruAion to whatever work thi^y bad th^n in . 
hand. 

Tfaefe bad eS^(^$» I bipibly concQive, flaw 
chiefly, if not only, from the want pif a complete 
fyftem of moderation, containing aU the pri«ci- 
ples, of it, and giving a di{lih£t view of their 
mutuahinfluence one upon another, as well as 
proving their reafonablenefs, and (hewing, by 
exampler, how theyvcrught to be put>jii«pra£iic^ . 
jr ' t, , There 
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-'There is lio Work of this kind^, to n?y know- 
ledge, .yet* extant, which renders my pfeftht un« 
dertaking of it the more laudable, and will, t 
hope, render It the more acceptable* 

J muft inform the reader, that after I v^zs fully' 
coni^nSced of the necefllty of /6me fU6h piece Vs 
what follows, but before 1 Entered upon itmy-- 
.fel#, T earncftly* entreatedf {evera) of the moft 
eminent men of the Moderate ftamp among us, 
thofe burning and fhiping lights of our church, 
who are, and are ^fteetned to be, our leaders^ 
tb^i5D^:,^fn'|lw)gr.waiJ4*fet.abfaut'k» > How-- 
cy^i tt>^y aCH .4ietW)Uad; it upon* mm and matie 
t^jl ffiii»fy}t^ mw&ifor ;thctn(el¥tfsy t4tot they 
^efe £> It^ifi^j m. aiding n;itxierati6n^ that they 
Cf^i|)4 . n§l . hiiy<e ^iooe : to. ivrite upon it. This 
ffqifk led p^ %9 Xh'mkk ..wbak.wauild become of 
many noble defigns, and what advantage 04jr dif* 
contented zealots might take, if any of the e;x:- 
peVt fteerfmerr'A^^tlth ictleflafticil veffel^of ours 
ihouia retire from'ftie helhij but fo long time 
a§ wodd be riWdllVy W bring a W6rk of fuch a. 
nSfctur^- WtKe^pcrfieftion in fhehgth, fymmetry, 
aiid-d^^ancei that the^riader Will perceive even * 
ttti#'V)f^mirte 1^ arH^cdit. ' '-^ — ' 

*il fhiiM Bow'jirdc^a tt)H^e*f)rthcipal part of the 

work, afteplwave^infprmed the reader of the plan 

of it ; which ishfURy this, to Enumerate diftinflly 

aad^* ibeir- proper order and connc£lion, all ' 

• r |he 
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the feveral maxims upon which moderate men 
conduct themfelves : and forafmucb as the jufticc 
of many of them, being refined pieces of policy^ 
is not very evident at firft fight, I Oiall fubjoin to 
each a|i illuftration and confirmation of Hi from 
veafon or experience, or both. N. B. I fhM 
make but very little ufe of Scripture^ becaufe. 
that is contrary to fome of the maxims them-, 
(elves; as will be feen in the fequel. 

MAXIM I. 

AM ecdefiafiical perfonsj of whatever rank, whe- 
Aier principals of colleges, profeflbrs of divi- 
nity, mini(ler5,'or ieven probationers^ that are 
fufpedlcd of hcrefy, are to be eftcemed men 
of great genius, vaft learning, and uncommon 
worth ; and arc, hj all oieans, to be fupported 
and proteded* 

All moderate mep have a kind of fellow-feel- 
ing with herefy : and as fooo as they bear of any 
one fuipe£led, or in danger of being profecuteS 
for it, zealouily and unanimoufly rife up in his 
defence. This fafi is unqueflionable. I never 
knew a moderate man in my life, that did npt 
love and honour a heretic, or that had not an 
implacable hatred at the perfons and charadlers 
of herefy-hunters ; a name with which we have 
^thought proper to fiigmatize thefeibos of Belial^ 

vba 
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who begin and carry on profecittions againft men 
for herefy in church -courts. 

It is related of the apoftle John, and an ugly 
ftory it is, that upon going into a public bath, and 
cbfervingthe hereticCerinthus there before bim» 
be retired with the utmoft precipitation, left the 
edifice £hould fall, and cruih him, when in com>*; 
pany with fucb an enemy of the truth. If the 
flory be (rue, the apoftle's condu^ was ridicu- 
lous and wild; but Dr. Middleton has (hown> 
that the ftory is not true; and indeed^ the known; 
benevolence and charity of John's writings make 
k highly improbable. However^ not to enter 
into that controverfy, whether it be true or 
not, the condu£l of all moderate men is dire£Uy 
oppofite. 

As to the juftice of thb maxim^ many folid 
reafons may be given for it.— Compaffion it- 
felf, which is one of the fioeft and moft be* 
nevolent feelings \»f tbe human heart, movet 
them to the relief oF their diftrefted brother. 
Another very plain reafon may be given for it't 
moderate men are, by their very name and con- 
flitutiqp, the reverie, in all refpeds, of bigotted 
zealots. Now, it is well known,, that many of 
this laft fort, both cletgy and common people^ 
when they hear of a man fufpcfied of herefy^ 
conceive an averfion at him, even before they 

know any thing of the cafci nor after he is ac-^ 

^uitted« 
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quitted (as they are all of them commonry iir 
our church-courts) can tbcy ever come to enter- 
tain a favourable opinion of hitn\ The reverfe 
of this then is, to be as early and as vigorous 
141 his defence, as they are^ in his profecutiony 
and as implicit in oi^r belief of his orthodoxy^ as 
they are in their belief ef h^s^error. < 

I remember, when I was difcouHing- once w 
this purpofe, a certain raw unexperienced perfon* 
ftid, he had always thought,- that not modera*^ 
Won, but lubewarnincft and indiffereiice to tluth, 
was the reverfe of excefliye zeal ; and that^mo-* 
deration was fituated in the middlfc betwixt the 
two. To wh6m I ^irifwefed, Young man, yoa 
do not refte£t) that no- fierce man can be rdiiledi 
but by one as fierce, nor overcome but by on© 
fiercer than himfelf ; if, therefore,, no body would 
oppofe the zealots^ bcit fuch 'calm' midfmen as« 
you mention^ In , every- filch inftance tHebalance. 
of po#er oiuft kan to tKeir fide, and the poor* 
heretic muft fall a f^crifice, to the no finalF de- 
triment of the caufe of moderation $ which, by^ 
the bye, is commonly fuppoi^ted by the heretics 
in their flations, and therefbre they deferve ^ 
grateful return. 

This brings to my mind another rcafon fOr- 
the maxim, viz. That heretics being fo nearly 
related to the moderate men, have a right to 
claim their proteftion out of friendlbip and per- 

fonal 
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feoaf regard. Thi3' (ervet a very noble end ; 
for if vifrdicates the Chrirfian religion frpm the 
objedKon of forhe infidels, Who affirm, that it 
does not recortimend private friencjfhip ; now mo- 
derate 'ft\e»? having all a very great regard to pri- 
vate friend fliip, and^.erfonal conne<fiions, do, by 
their 'praftite, which i^'the moft folid way, conr 
fute this flancler. " . 

I may add to th6fe another argument for the 
great chara<Ster of heretics, asafTerted in the max- 
im, which I picked up from the preaching of a 
feceding minifter. He told hia hearers, that 
when the devil looks out for an inltrument to 
propagate errtiri he never makes- choice of a weak 
ifUy qian,'^at-cfne able and learned; a» well 
knowing, I fupppfe, that though God can fup- 
port bis caufe by any inftrument whatever, yet 
he needs always the beft and moft fuificient he 
can get Now/ though I hope no man will 
r^kon nae of this fanatic's principles, fo' far as* 
to think the devil* the fource of error; yet the 
citation ferves ifny purpofe, as il (hews that he 
himfclf was convinced of the abHky and learn- 
ing of- herettcs ; and all the world knows, that 
the leftimony of an enemy -is the flrongeft of alt 
cv^ideaces upo'rt a-nian!s fide. 

I ihall conclude this} mixm wkh obferving, 
that fuch tendernefs for heretics, however due 
from fome, is yet, in many of the moderate cha- 

rader^ 
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tz&ctj an infiance of the moft hcToic and ge- 
nerous friendlBip. It. is ^uite difinterefted, as 
tKey themfelves run not the fmalleft hazard of 
ever being in the like circumftances. Heretics 
are commonly an honeft fort of people, but with 
all their book-learning, of no great ftock of pru- 
dence or policy. They publi&.and zBkrt what« 
ever they believe upon all points, .without con- 
fidering the reception it is- like to ^ meet with, 
from thofe of opppfite principles. They affront 
the public to its face^. which Lord Shaftlbury 
tells us ought not to be dotie. On the other 
.hand, men thorough- p^ced in npoderation, dif** 
cover their principles only at fuch times, and tQ 
iuch perfons, as are able to. bear them. By this 
means they preferve themfelves from herefy : and 
indeed they cannot pofTibly fall into it, unlefs by 
miflake ; in which cafe, as foon as they are chal- 
lenged, (if it is like to be attended with any 
temporal inconveniency) they deny it, explain it 
away, or repent, and aik pardon. 

In all this they follow the noble example of 
Mr. < ,, who, in the aflembly- debates, up- 
on Profefibr Simfon's affair, happening to fay 
fpmething that was challenged by one prefent 
as herefy, immediately replied, ** Moderator,.. 
** If that be herefy, I renounce it.'* 

M A Xr 
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M A X I M II. 

When any man is charged with loofe pradlces^ 
or tendencies to immorality, heistobefcreen^ 
ed and prote£led as much as poflible ^ efpeci^- 
ally if the fauUs laid to his Charge be^. as they 
are incomparably welJ termed in a fermon, 
preached by a. hopeful youth that made fomc 
noife lately, ** good-humoured vices/* 

The reafon upon which this maxim is founded 
may be talcen from the reafons of the former, 
^ mutatis mutandis;" there being fcarcely any 
©f them that does not hold equally in both cafes, 
A libertine i» a kindof pradical heretic, and is 
to be treated as fuch. Dr. Tillotfon obftrvcs, in 
©ne of his fermons, that the worft of all herefies 
is a bad life: now, if inftead^ of worft, which 
is an uncomely exprefSon, you would read' 
greateft, iii that paflage, then a libertine is 
the greateft of all heretics, and' to be honoured 
in proportion. Even the apoftle PauF (who is 
rery feldom of any ufe to us in our reafonings) 
feems to fuppofe, that they are men of moft 
knowledge, who are moft free and bold in their 
pra^ice ; and that they are only weak brethren, 
who arc filled with fcruples. The weak man is 
reftrained and confined by his narrow confci- 
ci^cci but the ftrong man bcU$;veth that he 

jsnzy 
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may eat, and, by parity of fearfon> drink 
all things. 

In order to underftand the nature of ** good- 
** humoured vices," the reader may plesife to 
take notice, that it is an obfervation of Lqrd- 
Sh^ftftury, that '^ the beft time for thinking 
•* upon religious fubjefls, is when a man is mer- 
** ry, and in good humour:" and fo far is tbis- 
obfervation drawn from nature, that it is the time 
commonly chofen for that purpofe, bv many who 
never heard of his lordlhip, or his writings. 
Whatever, therefofe^ ferves to promote merri- 
ment, and heighten good humour, muft fo 
f;ar ferve for the difcovery of rdigious truth. But 
a$- there are many w^ys of making a perfofl mjer--- 
ry, which narrow-minded people will call 
vice; from thence, in compliance with Com-i 
man language, arjfes the new compound "good-n 
** humoured vices." It is not, how-ever, fa to 
be underftood, as if either, the inventor of it, or 
thofc who love and patronize him, mean any; 
thing by it but what is, *' in. their apprehen— 
*' fion," both innocent and laudable*^ 

Let it alfobe obferved, that as gravity is almoft* 
a neceffary confequence of folitude; ^f goo4-hu«»i 
,f moured vices" are certainly " focral pleafures,"/ 
and fuch as flow from, and fliow benevolence;,, 
and this is an alFccSlion for which our whole fra-, 
ternity have the higheft regard,^ infomuch that> 
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no furer mark can be taken, of a maa's' being 
o N £ OF V Sj than ^b frequent returns of thi« 
exprefllon in bis difcourfes or writings. 

It will ferve further for the fuppbrt of (bis 
-rnaxim, that according to modern difcoveries^ 
there is a great analogy between the " moral 
<* virtues," of/ifyou will,.the ^*^fcienceof morals,^* 
and the " fine arts;" and it is on account of thi» 
analogy, that moft of the prefent reigping exprfef- 
-fions upon thefubjedl of morals, ai-e borrowed from 
the arts^ as ^^ beaut)^, ordex^i^oportic^n, harmony, 
** decency, &c." k is -alCo el^abliflied long Cnce, 
and well known as a ffinclple in t)i« fine, arts^ 
chat a certain- freedom andboldnels of manner is 
iM^hat chiefly co|iftitutes grace ^nd beauty. Why 
^then (hould not approbation be founded upon the 
iame grounds in both cafes ? Why (bould not a 
bold prafUce. be as beautiful ia real, as a bold' 
(h^nd is ia. imitated life? ei|>fcially asall greats 
geniufes have adually laid claim to this as tbeif 
j)eculiar privilege, not to be conBned to common, 
forms ;: and that in opppfitioo to the buJk of man-> 
kind, who through want of tafte, are not able 
to rdiih the fined- perforina^l:^ 4n any of the 
Jcinds, . , 

I mufrnot, however, omit taking ,tiot ice, t^ 
vprevent mi(lakes, pf ope exception that muft be 
made- from this maxim ; that is, that^when the 
itperfon to,who& oharjje anj- faults are laid, it . 

xeputcd 
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reputed orthodox in his principles, in the com- 
mon acceptation of that word, or comes in by 
orthodox influence, in that cafe they are all to be 
taken for granted as true, and the evil of them 
kt forth in the liveKeft colours. In confequence 
of this, he is to be profecuted and torn to pieces 
on account of thefe crimes. But if it fo happen, 
that he cannot be convided upon a trial, then 
it is beft to make ufe of things as they really 
are ; that is, to exprefs fufpicions, to give inge- 
nious and dubious hints, *and, if poffible, ruin 
him without any trjal at alK There was a noble 
example of this given a few years ago, in the 
cafe of a fettlement in the bounds of a pref. 
bytery, very many of whom are eminent in mo- 
deration. In that cafe, there were feveral faults 
hid to the charge of the candidate ; and yet, tho* 
he himfelf very much infifted upon an inquiry 
into their truth, and a judgment upon their re- 
levancy, the preibytery wifely refufed to do either 
the one or the other, but left them to have their 
own natural weight in fame, rumour, and con- 
verfation. 

The neceffity of this exception is very evident: 
for, in the fuppofed cafe, all the reafons for pro- 
te£lion to the young man fail ; to fatisfy himfelf 
of which, let the reader view thefe reafons, as 
Uiey are annexed to the firft maxim, and fave 
my book from the deformity of repetition. 

MAX- 
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MAXIM IIL 

ft is a necefTsiry part of the charadler of a mo« 

derate man, never to fpeak of the Confeilion 

of Faith biit with a fncer 5 to give fly hints, 

that he does not thoroughly believe it; ^d to 

^rnake the word . orthodoxy a term of con* 

~ tempt and reproach. 

The Confeflion of Faith, which we are now 
ril laid under a difagreeable neceffity to fubfcribe, 
was framed in times of hot religious zeal; and there- 
fore it'cah hardly be fuppofed to contain any thing 
agreeable to bur fentiments in thefe cool and re- 
frelhing days of moderation. So true is this, that 
I do not retpember to have heard any moderate 

man fpeak well of it, or recommend it, in a fef* 

. I 1 - 

mon, or private difcourfe» in tny time. And, in- 
deed, nothing can be more ridiculous, than to 
inakea fixed flandard for opinions, which change 
juft as the fafliion of cloaths and drefs. No 
complete fyftem can be fettled for all ages, ex- 
cept the maxims I am now compiling and il- 
luf^rating ; and their great perfeflion lies in their 
being ambulatory, fo that they may be applied 
difFerently, with the .change of times. 

Upon this head fome may be ready to obje^d^^. 
That if the Confeflion of Faith be built upon the 
Xacrcd Scriptures, then, change what will, it can- 
not. 
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not, as the foundation upon which it refts^ re* 
mains always Brm and thd'^faihe. ' In anfwer to 
this, I beg leave to make a very new, and there- 
fore ftriking comparifon : When a lady looks af£ 
t mirrofi'fiie ie6s herfelf in .'a 'certain attitude 
and drefr, but in Ker hatiVe bdiuly and colour j 
&ould'ber e;ye, on a fudden, be tinSifrad with 
the jauhdicei-flic^ feeis herfelf all ydloW and fjiit- 
ted; vet the mirror remains the fame faithful 
mirror fHIl, and the alteration arifes not ffom 
it, but from the objedl that looks at it. I beg 
Jfeave to make another, comparifon; WJienanol^, 
pKilofopher looked at the eveningTitar, be beheld 
nothing but a little' twinkhng orb, round and 
regular like the reflr; but when a modern viewg 
it with a telefcbpe, he talks of phafes, and horns^ 
and mountains, and what Ubt; now this arifes 
not from any alteration in the ftai*; but from'his 
fupenor'affiftarice in looking ^t' it. ^TKe apr 
plication of botli' thelc fimflihidfes t leave to the' 
reader. 

But befides thefe general reafons, there is one 
Very flrong particular reafon why moderate men 
c^nnotloVethe Ccrnfefflort of Faith :* moderation 
evidently implies a large fli are of 'charity, and. 
confequently a good and faVotif able opinion of 
thofe that differ from our church ; but a rigid 
adherence to the Confeffion of Faith, and high 
cfteem of it^ .nearly borders upon, or gives great 

£u5^ici6z4' 
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{affMCton of harth opinions of thofe that differ 
from us : and does not experience rife up and 
ratify this obfervation ? Who are the narrow- 
minded, bigotted, uncharitabJe perfons among 
us ? who are the fevere cenfurers of thofe that dif- 
fer in -jutdgoient^^ who are the damners of ihe' 
adorable Heathens^ Socrates, Pfa to, Marcus An- 
toninus, &c.f in; fi^e, who are the perfecutors 
of the inimitable heretics among ourfelves f 
Who but the admirers of this antiquated compo- 
fition, who pin their faith to other men's fleeves, 
and will not endure one jot lefs or different be- 
lief from what their fathers had before them ? 
It is therefore plain, that the moderate man^ who 
defires to inclofe all intelligent beings in one be- 
nevolent embrace, mufi have an utter abhorrence 
at that vile hedge of diftindiou; the Confeilion 
of Faith. 

I fliall briefly mention a trifling objeflion to 
this part of our chara6ler. That by our fubfcrip^ 
tion we facrifice fmcerity, the queen of virtues, 
to private gain and advantage. To which I an- 
fwer, in the firft place, That the objeflion 
proves too much, and therefore mud be falfe, and 
can prove nothing: for, allowing the juftice 
of th^ ohjeflion, it woul4 follow, that a vaft num- 
ber, perhaps a majority, of; the clergy of the 
church of England are villains j their printed fcr- 
mons being, many of them, diametrically opp<i- 
; Vol. II. - • H fjtc 



fite to the articles which they fubferibe. NoWy 
as this fuppoficion can never be admitted by aoy 
charitable mant the obje^on from whence it 
flows, as a neceilary confequence^muft fall to the 
ground. 

. But further, what is there more lofincere in 
our fubfcrip^ons, than in thofe expreffions of 
compliment and civility, which all acknowledge 
lawful, although they rarely exprefs the meaning 

^ of the heart ! The defign is fufl^ciently under- 
flood in both cafes ; and our fubfcriptions have 

.this advantage above forms of compliipent, in 

.point of honeity, that we axe at a great deal of 
pains ufually to perfuade tbe world that we do 

.not believe what we fign ; whereas the compIaU 
fant gentleman is very feldom at any pains abo9t 
the matter. 

What is faid might fuffice in fo clear a cafe; 

,but I am here able to give a proof of the im- 
provement of tbe age, by communicating to the 
reader a new way of fubfcribing the Confeffion 
of Faith, in a perfefl confiftency with fincerityt 
if that bethought of any confequence : it is taken 
from the method of attefting feme of our gentle- 
men elders to the general aflembly. Many in* 
ftft, that they ought to be attefted, and do atteft 
them, as qualified in all refpeds, if the atteftors 
are wholly ignorant about the matter ; becaufe» 
in tjiat cafe, there is no evidence to the contrary^ 
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and the prefumption ought to lie on the favour- 
atle fide. Now, as every new difcovery (hould 
be applied to all the purpofes for which it may be 
ufeful, let this method be adopted by the intrants 
into the miniftry, and applied to their fubfcrip- 
tion of the Confeffion of Faith. Nothing is more 
eafy than for fhem to keep themfelves wholly ig- 
norant of what it contains ; and then they may, 
with a good confcience, fubfcribe it as true, be- 
caufe it ought to be fo. 

M A X I M IV. 
A good preacher muft not only haye all the abave 
. and fubfequeftt principles of moderation in 
him, as the fource of tvcry thing that is good ; 
but muft, over and above, have the following 
' fpecial marks and figns of a talent for preach^ 
ing. I, His fubjeds muft be confined to fo- 
cial duties. 2. He muft recommend them on-* 
ly from tational confiderations, viz. the beauty 
and comely proportions of virtue, and its ad- 
vantages in the prefent life, without any re- 
gard to a future ftate of more extended felf- 
intereft. 3. His authorities muft be drawn 
from heathen writers, n o n £, or as few as 
poffible, from Scripture. 4. He muft be very 
unacceptable to the common people. 

Thefe four marks of a good preacher, or rules 
for ptcidllog well, (for they ferve equally for 

,H 2 both 
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both purpofes) I (hall endeavour diEiin&\y to il- 
laftrate and confirm, that this important branch 
40i[ ray Gibjeft may be fully underftood. 

As to the firft of thefe rules, That a preach- 
er's fubjeds muft.be confined to " focial duties,'* 
it is quite neceflfary in a moderate man, becaufe 
his moderation teaches him to avoid ail the high 
flights of evangelic entbufiafm, and the fnyfleries 
of grace., vy^hich the common people are fo fond 
of. It may be obferved, nay, it is obferved, 
that all of our ftamp avoid the word grace as 
much as poffiMe, and have agreed to fubftitute 
the -^^ mbrail virt-ues" in the room of the ** graces 
^* of ^he Spirit," which is the orthodox expref- 
fion. And indeed it is not in this only, but in 
all other cafes, that we endeavour to improve the 
phrafeology, and (how, that befides fentiment, 
even in language itfelf, we are far fuperior to, 
and wifer than our fathers before us. I could 
fhow this by a great many examples, but that it 
would be too tedious ; and therefore only add, 
to the one mentioned above, that where an an* 
tient orthodox man, or even an old-fa(hioned 
modern, that thinks religion can never.be mend- 
ed, either in matter or manner, would have faid, 
'* a great degree of fanftification,*' a man of mo* 
deration and politenefs will fay, *^ a high pitch 
** of virtue." Now, as this is the cafe, it is 
plain a moderate preacher muft confine his fub. 

je<^s 
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jcAs to focial duties chiefly, and not infifl on fuch? 
paflages of Scripture as will, by the very rcpetl-^ 
tion of them, contaminate his ftyle, and may 
perhaps difTufe a rank fmell of orthodoxy through? 
the whole. of his. difcourfe. 

After alJ., I cannot refufe, that it is ftrll a mote 
excellent way, for thofe who ha:ve talents equal 
to the undertaking, to feize an orthodox text,- 
explain it qurte away from its ordinary fenfe, and* 
eonfirain it to fpeak the main parts of our own 
. fcheme. Thus a noble champion of ours chofe* 
once for his fubjcd, Rom. viii. 2. ^ For the 
*< law of>the Spirit of life, in Chrift Jefus, hatlV 
•* made me Uce from the law of fin and death :" 
"Which he explained in this manner; ** the law 
•* of the Spirit of life," that is, the moral 
ftnfe — J. " in Chrift Jefus-r-,'* which is the funi 
of the Chriftian religion, &c. The advantage 
of this way is, that it is tearing the weapons out 
of the hands of the orthodox, and turning them 
againft themfelves. And it may perhaps,- in time, 
- have the efFe<S to make our htarers affix our fenfe 
to their beloved Scriptures ; or at leaft, which is 
the next thing, prevent them from being able 
to find any other. — However, I muft acknow-- 
ledge, that this way of doing is not for every 
man's management ; and therefore I continue my 
advice to the generality, ftill to adhere to the 
> mle as firft delivered. 

H J The 
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Tlie fecond rule will be eafily confirmed, That 
duties are to be recommended only from ** ra- 
*' tionalconfideratlons. ^'What can be imagined 
more fooliih than to contfadidl this i If there be 
any thing in a fermon different from rational coo- 
fiderations, it muft be irrational, that Is to. fay, 
abfurd* It' is in this part of our fcheme that we 
moderate men obtain a glorious triumph over our 
adverfaries and defpifers. Who but muft fmile, 
ivhen they hear the contemptible, vulgar, igno- 
rant, hot-headed country- elders, or filly womeo^ 
led captive by them at their will, faying, they do 
not love this rational way of going to heaven ! 

But to explain this method a little further, 
the rational way of preaching is fometimes fet 
in oppofition to the pathetic way of raifmg the 
paflions. This laft is what we greatly difap- 
prove of: there is fomething immoderate in the 
very idea of raifing the paffions ; and therefore 
it is contrary to our chara<S^er: nor was it ever 
known, that a truly moderate man raifed or 
moved any afifedion in his hearers, unlefs per- 
haps the afFe£lion of anger againfl himfelf. We 
leave that to your vehement bawlers, or your 
whining lamenters, that are continually telling, 
** they witl fpend and be fpent'* for the falva- 
tion of their hearers, which Lord Shaftfbury ele- 
gantly derides, by calling it " the heroic paflion of 
*' faving fouls/* And let any unprejudiced perfon 
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judge, whether there is not fomething vaftlygr^t, ^ 
fomething like an heroic fortitude in that man, that 
can talk of future judgment, heaven and hell, ' 
>vith as much coolnefs and indifFerence as if it 
were a common matter. To fay the truth, in- 
<leed, we do n6t often meddle with thefe alarm- . 
ing themes. However, as I obferved upon the- 
firft mark of a good preacher, that it is glorious ^ 
to rob the orthodox of a text, and make it bend to ' 
our plan ; fo it is alfo an uncommon excellence 
to treat thefe fubjeds vf'ith calmnefs, and to prove 
that we ought to do fo. - Thus a great proficient 
in our way, lately preaching -upon Afls xxiv. 25* 
where Paul made Felix to tremble hv his dif- 
courfe, proved from it, that minifters ought not 
to raife the paffions of their hearers. An igno- 
rant obferver would have thought that the paf- 
fibn of terror was raifed in Felix, to a great de- 
grefe, and' that he was little better than a Cam* 
buflang c6nvi6^. But mark the lucky expref- 
fion our hero got hold of : ** As he reafoned of 
*« rightequfnefs,'* &c. as he reafoned, that is,* 
argued, and proved by rational confiderations. 

This example gives me a fine opportunity of 
making a kind of cohtraft, and (hewing from 
faft, the difference between an orthodox and a 
moderate preacher. Imyfelf heard one of the firft 
kind, upon the text JAjft now mentioned 5 and 
his firft obfervation was. That the apoftle Paul 

H 4 way 
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was a faithful " reprover ;" fpeaking home fo 
Felix^ I. Of " righteoiifnefs;" to convince him 
of any iniquity he had been guilty of in his go- 
vernment. 2. Of " temperance;" which be 
£aid fhould be tranSated ,^ continence," and was 
probably intended as a reproof to him and Dru- 
iillay who were living in adultery*. His^next^ 
and main obfervation was^ That Felix was 
.** conviftcd," but " ftifled'* his convictions, and 
delayed his repentance, faying,. ^^ Go thy way 
** for this time v when I have a convenient fea-^ 
" fon, I will call for thee/' Then followed a 
great deal of ftufiy which I do not incline to 
tranfcribe J but it was juft what the vulgar call 
experimental preaching, I fuppofe to diflinguiih 
it from rational. 

Bat how contrary to this did our moderate 
.friend? He firft obferved, that St. Paul was- a 
" moral," or a " legal preacher j" difoourfing 
of " righteoufnefs" and '* temperance," with- 
out a word of ^< faith :" and then, that he was 
a " reafoning preacher," that did not ftrive to 
raife peoples paHions, but informed their judg^ 
ment. I was indeed a. little difapppiated upon 
confulting the original, to find that the word 
ufed, which is ha>^syfifuy8, fignifies only, ** coo- 
•' tinuing his difcourfe," and fo might be 
e ither in the " reafoning" or ** pathetic" way; 
but I was fatisfied by refleding, that the word 

evidently 
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tfvWently includes bolh ; and fo " reafoning* 

being the beft, it is to be fuppofed the apoftJe 
preferred it. 

Agreeably to this rule, Lord ' Shaftfburj^, 
and after him a bright luminary in our own 
church, gives an advice to all moderate clergy- 
men, not to afFeft that idle title of " ambalS- 
** dors'^ or " plenipotentiaries from heaven,*' 
fo fondly claimed by zealots r and I take the li- 
berty to fuppofei that the reafon of the advice 
was the fame in both, viz. " That, under this 
*• charafler zealots put on an air of authority, . 
•* and deKver their meflage with a pathos, to 
•*" which they would otherwift have been ftran'- 
" gers." His Ibrdfhip indeed explodes the con- 
ceit fufficiently; be afks, "Gentlemen, where 
*^ is your commiffion ? how has it been con- 
**' yeyed ? where are the letters-patent ? where 
•^. the credentials ?" with many more queftions, 
•eafier for his lordfliip to afk, than for soM.fi 
PERSONS to anfwer. 

The third rule, viz. recommending " virtue" 
frbm the authority and examples of the Heathen^, 
j« not only highly proper, becaufe they were very 
virtuous, but' hath this manifeft advantage at- 
tending it, that it is a proper way of reafoning 
to two quite oppofite kinds of perfons. One is, 
fuch as are real Chriftiaris, whowiif be afliamed by 
the fuperior excellence of mero Heathens, as they 

H 5 call 
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call them, and whom they (o much defpife. The 
. other i$» our prefent living Heathens, who pay 
no regard to the Chriflian religion at all ; and 
therefore will only be moved by the authority of 
the perfons they efteem. It is well known, there 
are multitudes in our ifland, who reckon Socrates 
and Plato to have been much greater men than 
any of theapoftles, although (as the moderate 
preacher I mentioned lately told his hearers) the 
apoftle Paul had an univerfity-education, and 
was inilruded in . logic by profeflbr Gamaliel. 
Therefore let religion be conftantly and uni- 
formly called << virtue," and let the Heathen 
.philofophers be fet up as the great patterns and 
promoters of it. Upon this head, I muft parti- 
cularly recommend M. Antoninus by name, b<r- 
caufe an eminent perfon of the moderate cba-* 
. ra£ler fays, his meditations is the best book 
that ever was written for forming the heart. 

But perhaps the taft part of this third rule wUl 
be thought to need moft illuftration and defence, 
viz. That NONE at all, "or very little ulfc" is to be 
made of Scripture. And really, to deal plafnly, the 
great reafon of this is, that very few of the Scrip- 
ture motives and arguments are of the moderate 
Aamp ; the mod part of them are drawn from 
orthodox principles: for example, the apoftle 
Paul cannot even fay, *^ Hufbands, love your 
/*' wives," but ^his argument and exaniple 

comes 
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comes in thefe words, " as Chrift alfo Foved 
** the church." The apoftle John alfo fpeaks 
in a very myfterious way, of iinion with 
Chrift, and abiding in him^tn order to bring 
forth fruitj which is his;way of, fpcaking for a 
virtuous Jife. Now let any indifferent perfoA 
judge, how this kind of exprei&on, andothers 
of the like nature, fuch as mortifying' the 'deeds 
x>f the body through the Spirit, would agree with 
the other parts of our difcourfes : they would be 
like oppofite kinds of fluids which will not com- 
pound ; they would be quite heterogerieous, which 
is againfl all the rules of fine writing, and hinders 
it from being an uniform, beautiful, and comely 
whole. Horace; in his art Art of Poetry, gives 
this a.s his very firft obfervatipn, 

** Humano capiti cervicem piftor cquinam 
'* Jungere fi velit"— 



mtm 



Which my learned reader cannot fail both to rd« 
DMmber and underfland, and which I deftre him- 
to apply to this fuhje<S we are now upon. If it 
be faid, that fero^ons are not poems, and there- 
fore not to be compofed by the rules of poetry : 
I anfwer* .it is a miftake ; many of our fermons, 
efpecialiy thofe compofed by the younger fort 
among us, are poems ; at leaft they are full of 
.poetical flights, which comet much to the fame 
thing : not to mention that the rule agrees equal* 

H 6 ,' :\ If 
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ly to profe and poetry. How often have I beard 
parts of Mr. Addifon's Cato, Young's Night^ 
Thoughts, and divers other poems, in fermpns? 
and, to fay the truths they were-, none of the 
worft parts of them.. Howeyer, I would offer 
my advice, as that of a perfon of fome expc- 
tience, to all young, preachers, not to da Dr^ 
Young the honour of borrowing any thing from 
him again, becaufe he is a fnacliog, fullen, gloo- 
my, melancholy morta], cites a great deal of 
Scripture ; and particularly, becaufe he has givea 
3 vile fneer at the practice I am juft now recom- 
mending,, in the following two liiie^ of hi? Uni* 
vcrfal Paflion.. 

^ When do£ldrs Scripture for the claflits quit^ 
Polite apoftates from God's grace to wit, 

I have only another advice to give upon this 
head, and that is, That when our young preach- 
ers think proper to borrow from modern printed 
poems, they would be pleaTed to tranfpofe theai 
. a little^ fo to fpeak, that they may not bf too 
- eafiJy difcemed by young gentlemen who read 
. the magazines. However, I am in great hopos 
. we {hall (bort)y be quite above the niceffity of 
: borrowing from any body, in. order to make our 
fermons poetry : there are fome perfons of genius 
.among us, that can mak^ vecygood poetry qf 
their own I of which I could p;od;UC? '&(Ae 

recent 
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rcceot inftances ;> but Ido not think it at prefent 
expedient. 

.'L The fourth andlaft rule. for a preacher, is, thist 
he hvuft be ^^ very unacceptable to the people/' 
The Spedator, I remember, fome where (ays, 
that mLoft of the critics in Great-Britain feem to 
z& as if the firft rule of dramatic writing were, 
<^ not to pleafe." Now, what they make the firft 
rule of writing plays, I make the laft^ rule for 
compofing feroions ; not as being the leafliy 
but the moft important. It is indeed the grand 
criterion, the moft indifpenfible rule of alk 
Though one ibould pretend to adhere to all the 
former Kules,. and be wanting in this alone, he 
would be no more than ^^ a founding brafs, or 
^^ a tinkling cymbal;" pardon the expreffion, 
the importance of the matter requireth it^ I ihall 
'put a cafe : Suppofe a man (hould have the apir- 
probation of the very beft judges, viz. thofe 
whofe tafle we ourfelves allow to be good, if at 
the ftimetime he happens ta be acceptable to the 
common people, it ia a fign that he muft have 
fome fubtile refined fault, which has efcaped the 
ebfervation of the good judges aforeiaid ; for 
there is n<y man- even of our own fraternity, fo 
perfeA and uniform' in judging right, as the com-^ 
mon people are in- judging wrong. 

I hope there ia little need of affigning rea*- 
fons for this great charafUrifUc of the art of 

prcachB* 
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preaching; I fuppofe it will be allowed to 
be, if not altogether, at lead next to felf* 
evident : all the feveral reafont that have been 
'given fpr the particular maKims of moderation* 
foncur in eftablifliing this ; for the people are all 
declared enemies of moderation, in its principles 
^nd pra6lice ; and therefore if moderation be 
rights they muft be wrong. There is a known 
flory of a Heatheii ocator, who, when the com- 
4nan people gave a ihout of applauft, during his 
pronouncing an oration, immediately turned about 
to a friend, and alked him, what miftake he had 
committed. Now if an audience of vulgar Hea- 
tthens was allowed to be fo inf;dlibly wrong in 
thc^ir judgment, the fame thing muft hold, *^ a 
y fortiori," in an audien(;e of vulgar Chriftians* 
: From this it evidently follows, that a popular 
preacher eflfentially fignifies a bad preacher $ and 
it is always founderftood by us, whenever we ufe 
the exprcffion. If we but hear it reported of any 
:one, that he is very popular among the iower 
fort, we are under no difficulty of giving his 
character, without having beard him preach our- 
felves. In this cafe, fame is a certain guide to 
truth, by being inverted ; for we deteft and de- 
ipife himt precifely in the (ame proportion that 
the people admire him. On the other hand, the 
truly moderate man is not only above the ap- 
plaud of the multitude, but he glories in their 

hatredj 
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hatred, and rejoices in bimfelf, in proportion as 
be has been fo happy as to provoke and difoblige 
them. Of this I could give feveral notable ex- , 
amples, were it not that it mufi: certainly offend 
their modefty, not Qply to praife them in printf 
but even to publifli their higheft virtues. 

But now, upon the whole, us a great critic 
obfervesy that there is fometimes more beauty 
ihown in a compoHlion, by receding from the 
rules of art, when an important point is to be 
gained, than by ftridly adhering to them ; fo, ^11 
thefe rules notwithflanding, it fliall be allowable 
for any moderate man, upon an extraordinary 
emergency^ to break them for a good end : «s f^r 
iaftance, he may fpeak even in Whitefield's ftyle, 
when his fettlement has the misfortune to de- 
. pend upon the people ; which I have known done 
with good fuccefs. We are alfo well fatisfied, 
that Mr. X rof Norwich, and fuch like 

firft-rate writers, (hould make pompous coUec* 
tions of Scripture texts, as th^ir truly laudable 
intention is, by altering Chnftianity, to recon- 
cile it to moderation and common fenfe $ and to 
find out a meaning to words, which the writers 
of them, as living in the infancy of the church, 
bad not difcernment enough to intend. 

To conclude this maxim, it would be too for- 
mal for me, and too tedious to (he reader, to 
enumerate all tnc obje£tions that are> by fome, 

raifed 
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rftifed agaiiift our way of preaching : T fh^I 
therefore mention but one, and fhow it is falfe ; 
hoping thiit the reader will fuppofe, there is no 
more foundation for any of the reft. It is alledg- 
ed, there is no method in our dlfcourfes, btrt 
that they confift in random flights, and general 
declamations. Nothing more untrue. The po- 
lite reader, or hearer, knows that there may hb 
an excellent and regular method, where there a^e 
' no formal dtftindions of irrftly, Secondly, and 
thirdly : but, to cut off all occafion of cavil, let 
the world hereby know, that one of our moft 
famed preachers chofe once for his text, John 
xi. 29. and of that verfe the following words^ 
« He ftinketh." He obferved, we had there 
(or thereabouts) a defcription of the threefold 
ftate of a bad man : firft, he (ickened ; fecondl)^, 
be died ; thirdly, he ftank. This I take to have 
been an accuracy in point of method^ to which 
it will not be eafy to find a paralleL 

MAXIM V. 
A minift^r muft endeavour to acquire a» great a 
degree of politenefs, in his carriage and be- 
haviour,, and to catch as much of the air and 

manner of a fine gentleman^ a$ poffibly he 
can. 

This is ufually a diftinguifliin^ mark between 

the Bioderate and the oT'thodox^ and how mucti 

wt 
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wc have the advantage in it is extremely obvf- 
ous. Good manners fs undoubtedly the moft 
excellent ofalfaccomprifhrnents, and in fbme mea- 
fiire fupplies the place of them all when they are 
-wanting. And furel^ nothing can be .iriorej nc- 
ccffary to^ or more ornamental and becoming in 
a minifter: it gains him eafy accefs iato the 
world, and frees him from that rigid feverity 
which* renders many of them fo odious andde- 
teftable to the polite part of it. In former times^ 
minifters were famonkrfh ^nd reclufe, for ordi- 
nary, and fo formal when ' they did happen to 
'appear, that all the jovial part of mankind,^ par* 
ticulaRy rakes and libertines, fhunned^ and flett 
from them ; or, when unavoidably thrown int^ 
their company,^ were conftr^ained, *ahd had no 
■kind of confidence to* repofe in theni : whereas* 
now, let a moderate, modern, weB-tjred mF- 
nifter go into promifcuous company, they ftand 
in no manner of awe, and will even fwear with- 
all imaginable liberty. This gives the minifter 
aa opportunity of underftanding their cfearafler, 
and of perhrsrps fbmetimes reafoning in an eafy 
and genteel manner againft fwearing. This, 
•though indeed it feldom reforms them, yet it is 
as feldom taken amifs ; which fhews the counfti 
to have been adminiftred with prudence; 

How is it poffible that a minifter can under- 
hand wickednefsj unlefs he either pradifts it 

himfelfi 
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himfelf (but much of that will not yet pafs in 
the world) or allows the wicked to be bold in 
liis prefencc ? To do otherwife, would.be to do 
in pra£lice what I have known narrow-minded 
bijgotted ftudents do as to fpeculation, vi^. avoid 
reading their adverfaries bpoksbecaufe they v^r^ 
erroneous ; whereas it is evident no error can be 
refuted till it be underftood. 

The fetting the different chara6tera of mi* 
nifters in immediate oppofition, will put this 
matter paft all doubt, as the fun of truth rifing 
^upon the ftars of error, darkens and makes them 
to difappear. Some there are, who may be eafily 
known to be minifters^ by their very drcfs, their 
grave demure looks, and their confined precife 
converfatioii. How contemptible is this! and 
how like tQ.fome of the meaneft employments 
among us ; as failors, who are known . by their 
rolling walk^ and taylors, by the (hivering (hrug 
of their (houlders ! But our truly accomplKhed 
clergy put off fo entirely every thing that is pe- 
culiar to their profeflion, that were youto fee them 
.in the ftreets, meet with them at a vifit, or fpcnd 
9n evening with them in a tavern, you would not 
once fufpecft them for men of that charader. 
Agreeably to this, I remember an excellent thing 
faid by a gentleman, in commendation of a mt- 
nifter, that *^ he had nothing at all of the cler- 
•< gyman about him.'' 

Ifhall 
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I fhall have done with this maxim, when I 
have given my advice as to the method of attain- 
ing to it ; which is. That ftudents, probationers, 
and young clergymen, while their bodies and 
minds are yet flexible, fhould converfe, and keep 
company, as much as may be, with officers of the 
army under five and twenty, of whom there are 
no fmall number in the nation, and with yoyng 
gentlemen of fortune, particularly fuch aSy by 
the early and happy death of their parents, have 
come to their eftates before they arrived at the 
years of majority. Scarce one of thefe but is a 
noble pattern to form upon; for they have had 
the opportunity of following nature, which is 
the all'Comprehenfive rule of the ancients, and 
of acquiring a free manner of thinking, fpeak*' 
ing, and ading, without either the pedantry of 
learning, or the fiifFnefs contraAed by a &n& 
adherence to the maxims pf Worldly prudence. 

After all, I believe I might have fpared myfelf 
the trouble of inferttng. this maxim, the prefent 
rinfig generation being of themfelves fuffictently 
difpofed to obferve it. This I reckon they havei 
either confljtutionally, or perhaps have learned it 
from the inimitable Lord Shaftfbury, who, in 
fo lively a manner fets forth the evil of univerfi- 
ties, and recommends converfatidn with the p6« 
lite Peripatetics, as the only way of arriving at 
true knowledge. 

MAX- 
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MAXIM vr. 

It IS not only unneceflary for a moderate man to 
have much learnings but he ought to t>e filled 
with a contempt of all kinds of learning but one ^ 
which is, to underftand Leibnitz's fcheme weU> 
the chief parts of which are fo beautifully paint- 
ed, and fo harmontoufly fung.by Lord Shaftf- 
bury, and which has been fo weH licked into* 
form and method by the late immortal Mr* 
H — m 

This maxim is necefliry, bccaufe without ft 
tfic former could* not be attained to. Much ftu*- 
dy is a great enemy to politenefs in men, juft as 
a great care of houfliold affairs fpoils the free 
carelefs air of a fine lady : and* whether polTte- 
Jiefs is to be facrificed to learning, let the im-" 
partial word judge, fiefides the fcheme which I 
have permitted the moderate man to ftudy, doth 
a£lual]y fuperfcde the ufe of all other learning, 
becaufe it contains the knowledge of the whole, - 
^nd the good of the whole ; more than which', 
I hope, will be allowed to be not only needlef?, 
but impoi&ble. 

This fcheme excels in brevity; for it may be 
vnderftood in a very ihort time ; which, I fup- 
pofe, prompted a certain clergyman to fay, that 
any ftudent might get as much divinity as he 

wouli 
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^irould ever have occafion for in fix weeks. It i$ 
silfo quite agreeable to the improvements that have 
been made in arts and fciences of late years ; for 
every thing is now more compendioufly taught, 
and more fuperficially underftood, than formerly, 
and yet as. well and better to all the purpofes of 
life. In the very mechanic arts, laborious dili- 
gence gives way^o elegance and eafe; as. the 
lumpifli, ftrongy old Gothic buildings, to more 
igeAteel, ihough (lighter, modern ones. Thert 
h,ave been fchemes publiflied for teaching chil- 
dren to read by way of diverfion. Every^year 
gives us a ihorter method of learning fome branch 
of knowledge. In fhort, in thefe laft days the 
quintefience of every thing has been extracted, 
and is prefented us, as it were, in little phiaU ; 
{6 that we may come te all learning by one 
ad of intuition. Agreeably to all this, have we 
liot feen in fa£^, many (ludents of divinity brought 
up in hot -beds, who have become fpeakers in 
general aflfemblies, and ftrenuous fupporters of a 
falJing church, before their beards were grown, 
to- the perfect afloxiiihment of an obiervir^ 
.world.. 

I muft alfo obferve, that thej:e is a providential 
jknefs of that fchen^e, in another reipe<3, for the 
pr^fent age and time. When the fees of col- 
leges, snl expence of boarding is raifei > when 
f;i\c rate oif living is quite altered^ and whc^o a 
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{piteful and laodcd iatcrefty and a heedlefs par* 
liaoient) have refufed to grant any augmentation 
to 6ur ftipends ; there is no other way remains 
for us, but to cheapen our education, by taking 
lefs time to it, and arriving at the point defigned ' 
by a nearer cut. Then there will be no need at 
all for the critical ftudy of the Scriptures, for 
reading large bodies of divinity, for an acquaint- 
ance with church* hiilory, or the writings of 
Ihofe poor creatures the Chriftian fathers ; but 
all is abforbed into the good of the whole : of 
which I may fay, ferioufly and foberly, what 

Dr. Tillotfon fays ironically of tranfubftantiation, 
that it is not only true, but it is all truth, and 
will not fuiFer any thing to be true but itfelf. 

We find that moderate men have moftly, by 
conftitution, too much fpirit to fubmit to the 
drudgery of the kinds of learning above-men* 
tioned, and defpife all who do fo« There is no 
tontroverfy now about Arian, Arminian, Pela- 
gian, or Socinian tenets, but only whether this 
good of-the- whole fcheme holds. This (hews, 
by the by, the injuftice and malignity of thoft 
poor beings the Seceders, who cry out of erro- 
neous do£trines in the church, and aflert, that 
Arminianifm is publicly taught by many. It 
is known, that they mean by the moderate men, 
when they fpeak fo ; and yet I will venture to 
affirm, that there are not a few young men of 
5 that 
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that charafter, who, if they were aflced, could 
not tell : what the five Arnfiinian articles are, fo 
little do they regard. Armiriianifiti. I myfelf,; 
the reader will perceive, know the number of 
them ; but whether I know any more about 
them or not, I fhall preferve as a fecret in my 
own mind. It will perhaps be bbjcded againft 
. this maxim, That the moderate party commonly 
let up on a pretence of being more learned than 
their adverfaries ; and are, in faft, thought to be 
very learned in their fermons by the vulgar, who, 
for that reafon hate them. Now, as to their pre- 
tending to be more learned than their adverfa- 
rjcs, it is moft juft ; for they have, as has been 
fliewn, got hold of the fum-total of learning, 
.although they did not calculate it themfelves* 
And as to their being thought learned in their 
I fermons by the vulgar, it is fufficicnt for that 
purpofe that they ,be unintelligible. Scattering 
a few phrafes in their fermons, as harmony, order, 
proportion, tafte, fenfeof beauty, balance of the 
afFedions, &c. will eafily perfuade the people 
that they are learned : and this perfuafion is, to 
all intents and purposes, the fame thing as if it 
were true. It is one of thofe deceitful feelings 
which Mr. H — , in his EfTays, has fhewn to be 
fo beautiful and ufeful. Thefe phrafes they may 
eafily get in books not above the fize of an 
.o£lavos and if they incline to be \vry deep, 

they 
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tbey may get abundance of citations from the 
^cient Heathen authors in Ciui worth's Intel* 
ledual Syftem, and moftly tranflated to their 
hand. 

I '{hall no\r fubjoin a fliort catalogue of the 
moft neceflary and ufeful books, the thorough 
underftandingof which will make a truly leai;ned 
moderate man : Leibnitz^s Theodicee^ and his: 
Letters, Shaftfbury's Charafleriftics, Collinses 

Enquiry into Human Liberty, all Mr. H n'« 

pieces, Chriftianity as old as the Creation, 
D— n's Beft Scheme, and H — 's Moral Effays *. 
The two laft are Scots authors ; and it is wjtk 
pleafure I can aflure .my. country mep, th^y are 

♦ It hath been fu^gcfted to me, that another author of our 
own country ought to have been added to the above catalogue 3 
but i judged it improper, for two reafons* One is^ thac I do 
not find that author in fo high efleem among the moderate, as 
to deferve a place in fo very qice and chofen a colie£lion. But 
the other, and principal reafon, is, that the author here in- 
tended, profefTeth himfelf a fceptic j the meaning of which> 
if I underftand it right, is, either that h£ docs not believe 
there is any fuch thing as truth, or that he himfelf is butfeek- 
xng after truth, and has not yet found it. Now this is by^o 
means the caie with the moderate, who are already in po0ef> 
fion of the '*' Jie plus ultra" of human knowledge. For tho* 
iome of thetr doArinvs are changeable, by reafon of the ei^ 
fential difference of pcrfons, things, and times ; yet, during 
the period of any do6trine, I have no where known ftronger^ 
or feverer dogmatiftsj as appears fsom their oiegledl of farther 
enquiry, and fovereign contempt of all oppofers. In a certain 
univerfity, about feven years ago (howit is now^ I eannot fo 
certainly tell) if a man had fpoken honourably of Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, it cannot be conceived with what derifion he was treat- 
ed, by every boy of /ixteen, whow»s wifer than to pay any te^ 
gard.to fuch a numfcul, an enemy to the do^rine of Aecefllty^, 
isbid. wholly ignorant of the moral fenfe. 

by 
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by far the mo^ peiifeA of them ail, carrying 4b^on'« 
feqiien^e of thefcheme to the nsoR, raTiih^g^heigbtt 
As to poetry, it will be fufEcient to t^4 ** ^ha 
** Pleafares of the Imagination,'' and ^^ t|ie Tra* 
•< gedy of Agis," if it be publiflied.; be^atirem il 
(Uamacic poetry is carried to the fMtnoiif^ of per-* 
fedlion:. and it is , believcdf by the autbo^'^ 
friends, that there ^ever. will be a tragedy pu^ 
i^iihed after it, vnlefs by fomebody that i$ deU« 
rious. 3ut whietbieLr the knowledge of this e{^ 
fe&j and the compa^n thence ariiing Jfo fn^rt 
authors, may not, in aperfon of ip muchhu^' 
.jmtiiQK, and i^lf-denial^ and of ifo (cro|if^/aim«t« 
aodflifiQl^r^ed benevolence^ as that tb^atrkal 
divine,, wholly prevent the piiWication, I caa^ 
not tell ; and therefore muft leave it to be brought 
ibrth ,by the midwife OccaTionj from the womb 
of Time*. . .,. ; , , : ; ^ 

; ftjt lio give. a.ffiU hfelicr proofl of .my deep 
concern for the iniprovement and edtficatton ■ <4 
ingepiious youth,.! hmx taken. the painfrto^ex-^ 
trad veiy fakHfuHy.the fuih anrf fubftancfe^ of (fee 
above library, and do here ppefent it to the woridy 
under a name whidi is >«ot without a-m^nihgi- 
tlhpiiie(h Aot intelligible ta all,, vlt.'i / > tt[: 'k n 
The AL t;»e,n I A*N CRfEb.)- : 

J . bdicvBi J in ^dg? bsmtf alid cdrtiely^^' pibpori* 
tions of Dame Natuiie, and lA ^alm^^Piite^' 

• Agis, a tragedy, iws puUifted in the year I75g. 

Vo t. II I h„ 
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her only paretit and ginirdian; lor it fia(li/be^a 
^ moft gracioufly obliged (b]dle<^ be its ^zmt) to 
inakeut all very good. 

•I i>elteve that the ttniveife is a huge ttachtne* 
w6uAd'up from everhftingby'necefiifyyipind con- 
fitHhgW zfi infinite number of links atid chains, 
each in a^progreffife motion towards the zenith 
jo^peffcidion, -and meridian of glory; that Imy- 
ielftim a Httte glorious piece -of dock- work^ a 
wheel 'wMiki a wheel, or rathera pendulum in 
this-grslhd machine, fwingtng hither and thither 
by't)ie"d8Fereht fmputtes of (ate and ddftiny; 
that My foal ^(if 1 bate any) is ^n ihip&c^p* 
iVbie btiindto of ^<%edihg mimlte ^^orpiifc^s, 
fttudi ireftlle^ than the finfcft Hdllaiid fahd ; and 
that cerftiinperfons, in a very eminent' ftation, 
are nothii)g%tfi9 bet a hoge colleSion of nteef* 
fary agents, who can do nothing at all. 

I' believe that th^re is no ilt in the ^anivtrfo, 
aor any fuch thing at virtue abfoliiteiy^ confi- 
dered ; that thofe things vulgarly called fins, Mft 
only crjiors in the judgineiit, and foils to fet off 
the beauty of Nature, or patches to adorn her 
face I that the whole race of intelligent beings, 
even the devils themf^ves, (if diere are any)flian 
finally be happy; fothat Judaa Ifcaribt is by this 
time a glorified faim, and it Is^gbod Ifor Un^that 

he hath been born« 

In 
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In fine, I bdieve in the divinity of L. S— — ^ 
iihc iaintfliip of Marcus Antoninus, the perfpicu- 
ity and fuUimtty of A— — e> and the perpetual 
{duration X)f Mr. H— -«-n*8 workd, notwithftand^ 
4ng their prefent tendency to oblivion. Amen. 

MAXIM VII. 

A moderate man muft endeavour, zi much as 
he handfomely can, to piit off any appear- 
ances of devotion » and avoid all unnecefiary 
exercifes of religious worlhip) whether public 
or private. 

> I fiiUy intended^ upon this port of mytuhjt^f 
tfo have been at fome pains in flieWing the gr^t 
^indecency of agrave and apparently ferious car* 
i^S^f or of intPodu^iAg any religious fubjeA of 
• converfation into prbmifcuous company : but when 
l confidcr how fuccefsfully all vifible religion 
^ was attacked, both by wits and pneacbefs, im«- 
..mediately after the rcftorationof King Chariea^IL 
how conftamiy aiqr di^fition of this fort hath 
.faeeabome down by all men of tafte'creriin^e 
^t'time, which is oow^near a wholecei^tury; at 
alio how feidoan>^ any religious difcourfe is to be 
. met t^kh at this 4ay, either among clergy or hity^ 
-I ibadl only rejoice . in myfelf, and congratulate 
Mnyneaider, upon the purity of the times, and 
'jtfoceedto the other part of ihomaxitti. 

la Now> 
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^ Now, as to. the public excrfeMb; of rcligfcus 
worftiip ; akhougl) a certain meaftire oP them in 
feafonable pn^Mghy and though the office by 
which we have our bread, obliges us to be often 
^"A*g*d *P them i yet a truly^ moderate : mah« 
without renouncing his calling, has it in his 
power to pare off a^e«t many, fuperfluities with 
which the orthodox clergy are apt to overload 
religion, and render it unpalatable to the jpolite 
world. 

Being members of church-judicatures, and, we 
hope, the majority in moil of them, the (no- 
derate party can difcourage and ftifle all motions 
% ejictraprdinary fafts or thalikfgiying9i: which 
experience b^s ^aught us ferve only t<l prpmose 
idlen^fsi ^d difcourage induflry. Upon the da/ 
that Henry V. fought at AgincoCirt, » fdemn 
faft was kept in England for his fuccefs ; and 
ibme hiftOriaos are pteafed to fay, that the pray* 
ers of the natiioa had.fofl$Q..ihare in procuring 
. the vidory ; but later biAories have diiprovsd 
.^is i and noinr it can be demonftcated upon pi- 
per, that a faft-day in Scotland lo&s. 56,0001. 
to the n;fttion, while no body can make any. 
calculation what it wins. For this reafon^ 
r it was very refreibing to hear, as we did htety, 
.that even in the Aioft cKflaJnt and nohheflf xc^- 
' ners. of. this €o\{iiitry, there i) .a fet 'j6£, .c\cf:gy 
»f an h»tQk fpiriti v^ho ar<ci ufoknd to .J^£»nm 
< : " : t ihcir. 
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their peopFe, and beat them out of'that unpolite 
and barbarous inclination, in^hich many of them 
ftill retain, of hearing fermons. 

With a view to the fame good end, we can 
curtail our bufinefs at home, both as to the 
number and length of our pulpit performances. 
In our own families, though it would not per- 
haps yer be convenient to imitate the beau monde 
fc very quickly,' in' difcarding the worfliip of 
God altogether; yet we may, by degree?, fome- 
lioics omit it,>through* Kurry of bufmefs, at other 
times be dropping, now and then at leaft, fome 
parts of it: and in gentlemens families, take care 
to give difcreet intimations that we do notindine 
to (Jut them out of thef^ ordinary way, or oc-" 
cafion the leaft iot^rrupftion to tfhe mirth of the 
company,. ^ J- 

v'Sometiities indeed it' may happen, by a con-' 
euipence of circumftartces, that one of us may» 
at bed- time, be unequally yoked with an ortho^ 
ilox tft-otber,* who may propofe a little unfeafan- 
^ble detroUon between otirfetves, before we li« 
down to fleep: :'but th^ere 'kr^ tvrenty ways* of 
throwing c^ld* water &p6n ftleh a motion ; or, if 
it Cbouki be InfiAjed upon, I could recommend z, 
moderate way of complying with it, from thtf 
example of 'One of oDf friends^ who, on a lill;0 
oeoafioD, yielded ib far, that he^fiood upa^tb^ 
^k of at cbatri and.iavi, ^^iO L^d, wp thank 
* I 3 ** ibee 
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•* thccfor'Mr.Baylc'aDiaionary. Amen." Tbif^ 
was fo far from fpoiling good company, that it 
contributed wonderfully to promote foclal mirth) 
and fweetened the young men in a mofi agreeable 
manner for their reft.— Whatever is forced is 
unnatural, and ought to be avoided 3 and there* 
fore, what the Puritan faid of fquare cap9, we 
may apply to many modes of devotion^ ^* That 
^^ he would not wear them, becafufe his head 
** was round/* 

The neceffity of fuch a oonduA canaot be de** 
nted, when it is'confideredi what ntkfk the lengtb 
and frequency of public devotion has had in driv-^ 
ing: moH of the- fashionable gentry £rom> oui) 
churches altogether; and that. even fechoCthem 
as iHIl ^ucbfafe their company fumtimcs^. are 
yet driven away from the facrament of the Liord's 
fupper, vrfaere the fervice is exp«e£ted to be more 
tedious and tirefome* Now, the only way to re« 
gain them to the church, is to accommodate 
.the worihip, as much as may be» to. their taftet 
the manner qf doing which Js-lb well kiiown^ 
Ihat I will no^.fpend time in explaining it. 

I confefs there has been (bmettmes an ugly ob* 
y&ion thrown up againft this part of my argu«« 
ment, viz. That this defertion of public wor (hip 
liy thof« in high life, feems, in buSty to beeon-^ 
temporary with> and to increafe, in a pretty ex«« 
aA proportion^ to.the attempts (hat. have been^' 

and 
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«pd are made to fuit it.tQ their tafte. It is al- 
Jedged, that they are led to (uch a condu£t^ 
not by the di£lates of their reafon, bi|t by the de- 
pravation of their hearts^ and therefore ma|ce 
ufe of the behaviour of the clergy, as an excuf<; 
atid Justification of their^condudl. In anfwer 
to tiys objefiiop, I (hall not pretend to fajf 
what ufe gentlemen may fometimes make of our 
eoDdu6t, for -I h^ve known them often very prer 
pofter9us in their judgment, condcfiining otbcn 
for what tl^y. freely indulgie ii| tbemr^Ive3^ ^nd no 
lefs unthankful, rendjeriiig evil for gDod. P^.t fiilji 
I fay, there remains no flrength in the obje£lion 
ro a man of nsoderate principles : for it plainly 
^omes.much to theiame thing at laft^ whether the 
mouotaip comes to the mouie, or the mpuie to 
the mountain. If I (hould meet a friend half-way, 
that had got at a diftance from me, though he 
fhould not move a foot, I am fure we ihould be 
hearei* one another, than if I had kept my place 
as well as he. 

BjUt ^h^iiever be in thip, I muft acknowledge, 
thjat^tC! ^.co^ftatiHly whjojng and praying, lookf 
0>^«tjjfUMly wthqdwc-Jike, that I cannot h^lp 
aonceiviog a pngudicaat it| for thia very reafon i 
and' I doubt not but every moc^erate man, will 
have the very (ame fellow- feeling* In truth, a 
great abundance of devx>tion has fucb a tendency 
to inflame <me with zeal, that any man who 

I 4 would 
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Would maintain his moderation^ had beft ke^^ 
out of the reach of fuch infnaring influence* 
fiefides, ■ it has been an old remark) and I begin 
to fufpeft there is fome ground for it, that let 
one embrace what fyftem 'of divinity he will, it 
is impoffible to pray but according to the ortho- 
dox fyftem. And whatever laudable pains had 
been taken, by fome of our friends, to avoid 
thi& inconvenience j yet, from what I have ob- 
ferved^ rn the moft fticcefsful of them, I muft 
own, I cafn at prefent fee no other remedy but to 
deal as little that wa^as poffible. 

MAXIM ym. 

Jn church- fettlementsi which are the principal 
caufes that come before . raininers for judg- 
,ment, the only thing to be regarded is, who 
the patron and the great and noble heritors are 
for'; th6 inclrhatio'ns of the common people 
are to be utterly defpifed. 

.' Iriiat this maxim is- invariably obferved by all 
fnoderdte men is certain, and may be attefted by 
all ih^c ever wel-e-prdent at a General- Aflembly 
of this national' thurch. The cafe it not now as 
formerly, when pre&htations were held a griev^ 
ance \ for. a prefentation is ^* all in all" to a mo« 
derate man \ and when there is no pre&maaon, 
tbe greatnei^ and fiobiltty of the heritors upon 

one 
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pnc.fidc. J was witnefe.once toa caufe (which 
Weed unhappily mffcarried) but there was a po« 
bic (land made for it by the moderate party, be- 
icaufe there was a lord upon the fide of the mi- 
nority, although he had, no intcreft at all in the 
'pariih, but a fmall bit of, ground which he had 
]got from a neighbour, in order to run a dike 
Uraight/ ' This appearance greatly /rejoiced me, 
as being a token tp what perfe£lioh the fpirit of 
moderation was arrived. 

There are many reafons upon which this max- 
im- IS founded j as the implacable hatred we bear 
to the elders and common people, and their con- 
Haht .wroiig judgment, which Ms been illuftrated 
abpve. As this is fo very evident,' I 'cannot 
pals it, without exprefling my grief and afioni(b- ' 
ment, that fo clear-fighted an author, and In all 
refpe£ls fo agreeable to out fentiments, as Loid 
Shaftfbuty, (bould have faid> in his Eflay. on 
thj: freedbni of Wit and Humour, that, ** it be- 
*^ longs to men of flavifli principles to afFect 
** a fuperiority over the vulgar, and. to defpife 
** the ntultitude.'* This hath made md doubt 
th^ truth of an afiertion of Mn G. L. one of 
our own difciples, *^ that perfe£iioh is attat'nabfe 
'" in this life 5" for, if ever any oflc attained to 
perfeftigrt, furely Lord'Shaftlbury.wasi the mart. 
But,' to lelTch the difficulty a little, it is probai- 
blc, he had foraething in his vievr, quite difrc- . 

* is* ^^^^ 
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, rent from fettling of kirks, when Tie wrote fn 
thb manner i for had he lived t6 our times, ari4 
been an heritor in Scotland, I can hardly allow 
myfelf to think, that ever he would have appear- 

' cd on the fide of the ChriAian people $ ^though, 
without all quedioni be would have been chofen 
an tWcr^ j^ndfent up, " dulj attefted,'' to the 
General AflcirtUy. 

&ut to return : The natural refpe^^ we owe la 
tbofe in great and high ftations, claims from 
us the teflimony of it required in the maxim* 
There i$ an original and eflential difference be- 
tween gentry and common people, which ought 
to be particularly kept up herei For this, we 

^ liave the authority of a certain worthy laird in 
the country, who always matntamed upon hi» 
mind a fenfe of bis^ dignity^ not as a man, but 
as a gentleman. Of this difpofition hegave thp^ 
following laudable inftance: being a member 
of the kirk-fei&on In bis pariAi, the excife-officer 

* happened to come before them for fornication t 
and befides the ecclefiaftical cenfuie,. 'it was 
thought proper to apply to the civil magiftrate ta 
get him iined according to law : but as. the law 
appoints Afferent fines for men in different fla- 
tions, when fome propofed be ihould be fined 
at the rate of a gentlemai^ the worfiiipful mens- 
ber.above^rhentioned, though known to be very 
:^ealous againft vice^ ftrenuouily oppofed fiis hav- 
ing 



\iig fo much honour, and gave the follbWf ng ex- 
^ cclient reafon for it : ^s ^itice Q6A Aliff ighty has 
\^^ been pk^fed to make' a <fiftin#fen bet^vtrten 
^* gendeofien and other inen» why (hould not we 
'^ keep up this-difttiidkm in all cafes?": abd fp 
lie w» fitted 4:>n)]i; as ^-irQtfRmofier^ < 

^ Another thing ith^hgly pleads for. genllei^eii 
having the chief hand iir fettling kirkli tbat.nowi» 
. ««^ays very few" of ottr principal gen^ atuud 
4>rdinahces'^ or receive any benefit by a-miniftej: 
after he is fettled^ iinlefs perhaps talking. of. the 
pews at a private vifit) or playing a game z% 
hack-gf mmon I and therefore it i$ but ff^ifs thaC 
in lieu of the edification pf the coimmon people^ 
tbcy.&ould have the honour pr profit pf ?9iirert 
ing the benefice* I (b^H only further gdd, that 
baving no yiew of attending upon him for ordt* 
nary, they n^uft be the beft ju^es^pf his jrreaclhf 
ing gifts* as being mpft dirintere$e(} : for whicl| 
reafon, non-refiding heci|ors>. iriftead of deferv-t 
ing to be cut out altogether* ^as -the ftupid an^ 
uodjfcerning orthodox would hgve i%% are by much 
to be preferred to tfaofe that refide* 

The reader will eafily perceive, that I have here 
given much better regfops for t\)\s condudl than 
thofe .commonly afiign^dy \\%. the law," in the^ 
cafe pf patrons ; and jthe payment of the ftjpend, 
in the cafe of heritors. For, as to the firft of 
tbefe, 'it is quite from the purpofe s for the law 

16 maintains 
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mainUins its own ground as far aaf k goe3» «ui 
is irrefiflibic: the only queftion is, How we (baU 
fli£l as to what is left to tt» to determine i if the 
law biodered us to determine on any ftde we 
pleafed^ iiicb caufes never would be pleaded be* 
fore us. As to the otber»r about the heritors pay^ 
ing die ftipead, it 19 not juft; for theiwhole n»> 
tion pays it : the heritor gets hk lands with thi^ 
burdien upon them at fioft; and. when one bu}*j^ 
itsttidftpm another, he never pap for the flipendt 
lb that resdly aa heritor is never a penny the 
pooftr of the ftipend, except that, happening 
Commonly to fee the money firft^ he may pet haps 
be forry that any body fliould get It but himfclf; 
However^ though tbefe reafon^ be not fufficient 
at bottoit)^ I deny liot but it may be very jpro* 
per to affign them to fuch as are ignorant ^noughp 
to yteTd to them, or who have fo fqueamiib 
jlomacbs as not to be able to digeft the folid ream 
fbiis upon which L have grounded my maxtm«> 
jt is with the mind as with the body, it itaun,b& 
fed witW fuch •things as it is able to bear, and^ 
as will beft agree with its frame and confiitution*: 

MAXIM IX. 

While a fettlement is carrying on, the candidate 

' againft whom there is a Arong oppofition from 

the people^ mufi be looked upon, and every 

whero 
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where decl^d.to be^ a:per£bnt)f great worOi, 
and remarkable abilities;, provided nt^tysi^^ 
if ever the fame peribn» after he is feukd> bfe 
acpatn$9.and Aicceed ib .gaiaing.tlie.peQp1e'i8 
affedion, be (hall then fall aa much below the 
ordinary ftandard in hia cbaraifiery as1)efi>re he 
was failed above jt« . t 



Both parts <>f this mas^im wiU appear.yeiy 
fonable to alt tbatiee with our eyes. . The peo- 
ple being, againft a man, isacertaip iign.of hiy 
being a good preacher, as has been formerly 
proved : ,it is 2\(p a Pfieity fure fign of^ hflbeu;^ 
of moderate pririciples, ^' whi|cb make die cpni^>, 
*^ erj5 thereunta pf ^e£i: »" aqd thefe tiwio thijOgs 
are fuiHcient to juilify us. in; railing bis.ch^racr 
ter. It is indeed often abfolutely neceflary, when 
a procefs is in agitation, that it ms^ help him out 
.with a fcanty concurrence, and have s|n influence 
upon the church-courts, which are compofed of 
a mixed multitude. Nor is it eafyto cooceivf^. 
how excellent and well-invented a weapon tl^ 
is, the giving a man an ejctcaordinary and high 
charader. It neceflarily imprints a kind of ve- 
neration of him on the minds of his judges ; and 
hath this peculiar advantage, that there: is no parr 
rying of it ; for whatever fome few 6f different 
principles may think, they dare not plainly con-> 
tradidt it, Everyman has it ia bis power to fpe^k 

» well 
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jol oiie«nothsF,'biit no-JMdymittft take the li- 
htttf to fpeak ilKof fi man ina public court, un- 
Icffr ke can «Ifi> ventuitf to give btnv a libel. Ma- 
ny a tiino: have I heard young men highly ex* 
lolled! in cburoh-courtt, when their fetltemenc 
mzM in dependeaee, who; 'in ftrid truth, were 
but middling kind of meo^ JMd iomeof them 
very heavy, who afterwardt poved no final! .in« 
^utnberance upon the'inodifcrate bbdjr. 

As to the other part of the maxim, taking 
away their ch^hifler for ability when they apo& , 
tatife to ortfaodpxy, this will be eafily accounted 
jbr, if it be remembered how they came by if. 
It was freely given them ; and therefore it may 
be taken away at pleafure : it was given to bring 
them in as an additional ftrength to the mode* 
rate interefl; and therefore, when they forfake 
that inteveft. It is but juft to deprive them of it* 
If any (hall objeA, that tMs is not agreeable to 
the ftrid rules of veracity, I defire it may be re* 
Aembered, that the prefbnt fafliionable fcheme 
of moral philofopfhy is much improved in com^^ 
parifonof that which pfevailed fome tilne ago* 
Virtue does not now cdofift in ^< ading agree* 
<* ably to the nature of things,'* as Dr. Clarke 
affirms^ nor in ** s^ng according to truth," 
which an old fdukd-mafter, one Woollafton,onc6 
wrote a book to-prove^ but in ^' the good of 
** the ' 'Whole i^'aind therefore an iJluflri<}ufi and 

noble 



iJoMc ehd Yinflifics We ito^an^ of aftajiim^ it; 
Our fentiiiients; in tKU 'refpefl; ^re defcriBeS 
by an anohymons poet, who^ I believe, meaiA 
no good to US ; however, it points out the chs* 
ra£ter pretty plahnlf thus : 
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<! Tft^ fcpond him rc^fe (ujly P jb^t.*** 
*< An angry bigot for good-nature: .^ .\ 
** That truth fhould valued be bv meafureA 

** ifiid weight, *e thought; 
^* That inch of truth, in courtefyy 
. , ** To (paR of intef^4 ibould g^.e way I 
** And ppuQd of jgain^ .{broiiQp^ pf J|e» | 

~ IfitW farmer objeaed, *rhat* ffill this'o'nfy 

fatisfies ourfelves, whereas, in the cafe in hand 

it is ncceffary to fatisfy the world. As to this, 

We can freely fay^ that the man was good, but 

jiow he Is bad : ^nd fhat is no contr^didlion ; for 

,<hQUgh the Confeiiion of Faith maiA,taiiis the Ia- 

/allible perfeyerance of the 'TaixiLts in grac^, yc^t 

wc never affirmed the neccfljary perfevcrance of 

nKn in moderation, thefe two things being en- . 

iirely diftind the one from the other* Some of 

our friends do fall away now and then: our 

^flrength, fpr ordinary, cpnfifts in young men; 

for there 'are feveral who, in' old age, through 

the 4ecay pf ttieir faculties, begin to iiKline a 

little to orthodoxy, and then we term them, not 

^ • •Cold 
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% 0I4 • Jl»«i," hut. ** old wlvci." ^pwever,, iherif 
g^^fo foine^ who nQt only perfevenr, .but.glori; 
pufly improve in moderation to the l^efi old age^ 
a^d to their dying- day 1 of which .number wa$ 
the late Rev. Mr. J. R.. in . K. 'wbofe . name I 
have thought proper to record in thi$ immortal 
worlv that it nijiy be had in cveth/Hing remem- 
brance. • - ^ 






MAXIM X. . ' 

Whenever we have got a iettlement decided over 
the belly perhaps of the whole people fn the 
parlih, by a majority in the General Aflembly, 
Che vidory fliould be imptbyed,- by appointing 
. fome of i^e orthodox oppoie^^s of the fettle- 
ment to execute it> efpecially thofe of .thea^i 
that pretend to have a fcruple of confcience at 
having an a£tive hand in any-fuch fettlement. 

They do not defcrve 1 viftory who know not 
libw to pu(h it, or to ' improve the ^dvantagb 
thcy^ have gained; A fentedce of the General Af- 
fcmbly, even as of any other court, (igilifies no- 
thing, if it be not executed. To reft fatisfied 
with the viSory we have gained, hy the bare de* 
cifion, would indeed be yielding it back again, 
and lofingin fa0, what, we gained in appearance. 
This is felf- evident, ^.ut the next point is, Who 
iball ^e employed in executing it; t6ofe wno ap« 

pomtca> 
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pointed, or thofc who pretchd a fcruplct)f con- 
fcience at dbitig what ^pptaVS to their difordcred 
mtcllcfty to be what they call finftil ? Now," as 
to thb, iltew me only ta A(k a few plalin qucf- 
tions. Is not • every fociety divided into the go- 
verning and the governed, the matters and the 
fcrvants? What is the fubjeaof any debate ia 
the Affcmbly that ends in a vote, bot to dtter- 
mine who is the one, and who is the other? 
When oncea vdte has oaade tis mafters, do^r 
nfot' tb^ Afil^e vote makcihe 'minority fcrfvants? 
Aftd do I need to aflo further, If theie is any 
piece of drudgery to be performed, who it bektoga 
t^ the matters or the fervants ? Apply this ^n 
rothe cale m hand : Who w0aM hazard hfeitfwal 
ljiF(t in fording a river, if he had a fcrvant to^trj? 
the depth of it before, him i WJio n^oU chufe 
tO' go to a pulpit under a ftower ^ ftones front 
an enraged populace, if he had others under his 
authority, whom he cookl fend upon the fame 
ungracious errand ? . . . ^ 

. Now, tbeu&ftdQefs of this condud is very 
£vid$nt; for k .is plairn, they will either ohipy oi 
difobey^ If the fiift is: the cafe, iheii; we iba^ 
have . the honour of .bringing them,, and they 
themfelves the profit and advantage pt being 
hrought, into the hatred and abhorrence of tb^ 
common people; in comniendatiofi of which 
ftate, enough lias been faid idready. If :they4}if» 
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Qbiey^ tbcy imift he dcj^cd» and.csift outa^ ia^ 
cprrigLhle^ tp make way for tbofe that aire l^tte^ 
tbaa tbemfelm. T1)U will be to the advantage 
of the ciiurfijh; fpr yoyAg men» *' cancriii.pjuiii 
^* biM^." are iiuK;h'.bett^ thaofrfd* . . 

A^ t^'s: BMtb^ o( puffging thii church of cor? 
»4p^ qiembera is Hke.to be a pr^j^Ung^ meaO^rq^ 
in Qitf 4aya» 1 4)8^1 end^voiir to Aippar^ k by % 
it^ bvt ^fe dgsijonftiiaicive ar g^i|ieiitS(i ifi o^o^ 
tf wbkb»; un[]^» I IfcaR b^<B^ ]it|I« moD? than 
ihfi . fctoMur fftr^rsfkriiiig^lbp- Smum^imfk ^: r^^ir 
ftmtng of £bmir epikBlMil.niM Utatwerctnu^mhiill 
«f the tw> Uft Gemral Aflimblics. 
. In the.firft (dbur^kis cestaitii that ikfteoerai^ 
^^ pfopsr aMlil^wty KfoflUieoi Ht niaki^ a^y^fii 
tjoniiiQt:Ofi)ji! inMceaft ao^lM^t hut pfrftdljc 
«iigbt^ aifidflrift)^. obltgaaory ; inftaucii ab^t if an 
ea»cuikmf» AouU. be cominaocled ta baa^; hi$ 
£ithevorfo»} for jnaying.tOiGod, or reading hia 
Bible; nayj ifrone of Je&s Chrift's difciples had 
happened to have been a Roman foldieis and 
Kiottldliave been OMnniandedt to crud'fy his maf* 
'ter, be fliould havi^ betiayed; the moft egMgioua 
i|ffiOran«e of the Chriftian rdigioiiy had h^ liiadtf 
the kail difficulty in. executing fuoh brdert. 

It is to no purpolc he»e to olged the iinaMitft* 
hility of moral laws, and ihe fupreme authority 
tA God: for4f obedienoe to humaq autluMrity 
b0a:)ne of lis \iw9i ^ it pUmly i»» thea aU bif 

other 
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#thir kws muft be itibmitted to fuch alteration^ 
and Mfcn^omTis our fuperiors think proper. The 
apofilesdo indeed' fometimes fpeak' of ♦* obcfyingj 
*• God rather tban in«n;"'bult we canexplainf 
this as ealily as we do another text, m the third' 
chapter of the Rotnafrs, which feeflF»s toteaeb,* 
that ^ we fiiould not do evil that good tAzf 
•* come:** for as, in the one cafe, whatever pro- 
nio(9e8 good cannot be evil; fo^ in: tke odter, tf 
hiain^n autbority be once; duly interfxxfed, itb 
obeying God lo cOnpfy with whate\Bexi xse injoinedi 
diereby; and. therefore it is impbiEUe that t¥e9 
there can an intfrference happen; Belides, fotA« 
aUowftnce muft^ . no doubt, be mad« fev the dif- 
ferencc: of timea>. and difkdvantagts vditi^h all thff 
ancient writers lay: under, the late iine iinprote* 
menta in thefcienpe of morals not hftvillj^ theil 
1>een excogitated. Butrl can aflure the reader^ the 
principle which I have laid down> is now the 
do&rine of this church, wherein both divines anil 
lawyers who are members of our Affethblie^, are 
entirely agreed, and vritl nonluffer airy body to 
call it in queftion« And what an obvious beauty 
haa JBoral virtue gained fkom the delicate ai^ 
flcilful hands that have htely bi^^n employed ik 
dreffing her ladyfliip! She -was once ilifFand 
stgid,. like ice or cold irmi ; now (he is yielding 
as water, and, like iron hot from the fiirnacei 
caneai^y be beaten into what ihape you pleafei 

And 
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And here I muft (a.yi I think it fpine pity Azt f<^ 
fine a genius as Grotius.did not flouriib fooifiwkat 
bter» or that the moral, fenfe.was not flarted a 
^tle earlier, and fo thait gr^ at man prefet^ved- 
from falling into fo great a blunder as the main* 
taining, that ** even military authority may be 
'* refifted $ and that a cafe may be given, when 
*} a foldter ought to difobey orders :'*: for now it 
ift a fettied point, ^tbat even eccleAaftical autfoo* 
ifty (v'hich, if there were -any diflferenc^, I i?- 
bwioiJght rather io rbe the mltdei* of tli« twa}' 
h Aifficient to bear down before it^ what were 
once called the ^^ eternal," no lefs, and ^* immu-^ 
M table laws of morality ;" and, by divine autho- 
tiCy,; *^'is paramount t6 divine authority itfelf/' ' 
. I ih^ll only obferve ^wa.very plain, and cleair 
^dys^ntagcs [in this . prinaple,. .wherd)/ it wilt' 
ippeajr, howjb^ppy it is tbdt the church hath. 
fyilcn, fo entirely in with it, and proceeds fo. 
uniformly upon it. 

) The firft is,. that in cafe of necei&^v sn .ac<i 
|ipn which ne b^dy v^ouldxhufe perhaps to tato 
(be weigbfof upii^^ (hji^a^^'msty yet be doneiwithottO 
|)»e.]e9ft hazard qf jany;body's being oaltedfo ae4 
j^ui^t for it in the Qthei' world. .. If the doer of 
|n adipn w^re to ^ the judge of itskwfulnefs, 
be might be damned pjQthaps . for doing, it, in 
cafe it were fpMnd to be^wrong i bnt ^ upon this 
principle of implicit obedience to^hb fdpedors^ 

there 
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there is no v^fteUing his defence f it wasr hot hh 
|)roviiice to judge wM^her it was lawful or uif- 
IdPurMi aind the Afletnbly or Gomihiffioa iiirKb 
gavtfth^ order, being bodies politic, are, by that 
ti?ne, all diflblved, and appear only in the capsT- 
city of individaals: * ^ ' ^ 

* . Theoclie# adviarftage 5s thi*, that if tH«i fu^ 
^eitld ■' tourC of' any kind^ were ^lowed id be 
^thti oiily propel judge' of thief 'UwfiDlxiefs Of i& 
own appointments, it would be tmpoffible^ in 
the nature of things, that ever there could be a 
feparation in the church, or ^ rebellion in the 
flate; The jaftnefs of thii tonfequehqe' is la 
'evident, that Tfl/al) h6t fp^nd any time in Uluf- 
'ifraHn^ it; butheartUy Wi& the principle fro^ 
-which it flows, were univerfally embracedl' 
^ In the febofid place, the difobedient brethren 
have but one pretence for their condud,''whicK 
is groundlefs, viz. a ** fcrupk of confcience :*' 
1^ {o which, hear DK Goodmin, a noblfc* Englidi 
^ilirritcr: **'A tender •cohfciincci^ WbtHing el& 
^* but an ignol^ll and uninftrufledmfJid^' or a 
•^ fickly, mdanchbly, and foperftitioiis under- 
<< fianding.'* I could eafilyfliew, that there is 
ho fuch thing sis a real fchiple of confciencej 
the' lawyers in the General Aileknbly, Who are 
men of as gi'eat penetration as any in the Iana» 
'liav« moft of them plainly dedared, that they c^ 
'•xiot conceive it poiBBle*. A' certain learned^ gef}« 
; ' ' . . tleman 
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jtleman of (hi^ coi^rt tvithnfTured uti that 
away miniftecs ftifiends would icnligh ten their 
^f^rdcpee. Jlie ceHOWiied author of Hodibraa 
is known to be of (he ifame ofnnion : from which 
two au^ortties I will endeavour to amend Dr. 
Goodman's definition; for a *\ tender confcience' 
miotan *M£iiorantinind»"biitK<« &Ilfioni)«^h. 
.Thi^ accounts for appearances better» and parti- 
cularlyfor the epithet of tender^ common]/ ^iven 
to it^ as all phyfictans are agreed^ that a wound 
upon a full ftom^ch is very dangerous. Having 
thus rooted up the very foundation of this pre* 
tence, it is needlefs to .go through the ieveral 
jpartlciilars infilled upon, by the difobedient S|S 
ftraitening to them } and therefore I ihall but in 
a word mention one of them. They pretend it 
is a profane farce to confer» in a folemn mum* 
nee, the care of the fouls of a certain people^ 
when hothing is really conferred but a legal title 
to a benefice : as aUb^ that the .candidate, can* 
not confcieptiouily anfwer ftveral^of the quic^/q^ 
commonly put on thofe occafion^. But^is it not 
extremely ftraoge, that any body can be fo dull 
as not to regard thefe queftions pi their only true 
and proper Mght, as a neceflary piece of lorma* 
lity» without which a.chatge ol horning for the 
. flipends could not b^ raifed i And as to the other 
^part of the objfi&io^, whether it be not mudi 
more a mock cer:Cmonyj 'to ordain amai^toa 

congregation^ 



congrtgltibn, when a title to the* benefice caa* 
iiot te .conferred, t '(hall leave, the te^er to de« 
termihe,. as if the cafe were his own. 

'The third principle upon which our condij^l is 
Totuidey; is of Xiich undbubte3 verity, that the 
,bare mentioning of it is fuficient to convince att 
the world how liftle it ftanJJ^ in need gf any 
proof : accordingly no- moderate map vievtrjs Jt ia 
any other light than as.ahaxiom^ W fclf-cvident 
truth i naihely, Th^t if any cxcyfe for difobc* 
cliience were pii^e admitted^ or any indulgen<i^ 
granted to there tehdcr-cbnfcrcnced jnferiprs, 
tji^rd would' be an end of all government in an 
Irfftsiftt ;^Aferthdr Commands nor obeiJience coul^ 
^)r'oe'eed one ftep* further, b^it t\cry individual 
Irift^lrtn^rtt of power, tn that fatal fociety, alio- 
nilhcd ^t the ttlohftro^is phaenoipenon, would 
ftafc-iit one another; alNhe wheels bf the po- 
litical machine would ftop at.dhce; n^y, 
^ould 'ipit 'iritb ten tfroirtandi)ieceij every re^ 
iation ;and cbnndfHon of their parts would be 
inftantly diflSIved, arid ^the beautiful whole 
Would wfli into a ifviia chaos bf Anarchy arid 
confufion. l^SeTeskterNi^iB eafily believe,* I ^ 
too wife to offer, a proof of an axiom or felf-evi« 
dent truth *i however, I think it but fair to fa- 
form 

' ♦ VMtt ihit thtt gcfltofa! affcrfTon miy pot be miAui4cr« 
i^'J\ if I intended a refledion upon fome late difcoVeriet 
m mt9^ phOoibpbj : for thaugh aa aiiom^ or felf-cvideat 
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form him. that fuch i& the nature of paper and 
ink, that they have not the power of doing h all 
the juftice even in narration, of which it is ca- 
pable elfewherc* Whoever has heard' the de« 
monftrative tone, or beheld the infallible air, and 
gefeure of <:ertainty^ with wHich it has been afr 
iferted by an AiTembly -orator, would be afhamed . 
that he tvet ftood in need to be put in mind of it: 
jfor my owh t^art, I am To entirely influenced b^ 
it, that if the moft faithfq], diligent, and ufeful 
fervant.lhould, in the humbleft' manner repre- 
fent to me, that he had a fcruple about executing 
"any ipf my orders,, and be^ to be excufed, fup- 
j>ofe from {baying me on Sunilay mornin|;, and 
I (hould unfortunately be fo far oiF my guard, 
as for once to .indulge .him, I would imniediately 
diflblvemy whole family, and never more think 
of lodging with a living foul under the (aqie un« 
happy roof. ^ : '. . • , '. 

Agamft this principle,, l^yrevei, foifie 'h;^ye 
prefumed to objeS .pardculaT; inftances in Sc^p* 
ture-hiftory of fu^h excu(es b^ing aAually ad> 
mitted, without any apparent d^flblution of the 
conftitution >• fuch as Gideon's paffing from his 

truth, cannot be prored ; yet a great genius, who can do an;r 
tking> niay tfkf 9. n^w of th^ib faine aiciomi,' dignify* and 
adorn them, by writing an eflky round about each of them^ 
•nd proTe that they ought to be called Feelings. This i|. greatly 
to the advantage of the conunoawealtk.of learaiog) .asfx^e* 
riencehathib^h, . ' .\ 

: ordef 
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order to his fon to kill the twp princes of Mi* 
diaii) and flaying them himfelf j and that of Sau), 
who, when his guards refufed to fall upon the 
priiefts, committed that affair to another, with- 
out any farther notfe. Now, not to mention the 
difHculty of arguing from fa£ls of an antient 
date, cited only by one author, and that very 
courtly, I humbly conceive thefe ]nfl:ances pro- 
duced, make diredlly againfl the objedlioni for it 
appears to me very evident, that the kingdom 
was taken from Sau), and given to David, for 
this very reafon, he being unfit to govern, by 
thus allowing his authority to be trampled upon*. 
Nor will it be eafy to aflign any different reafon» 
why none of the pofterity of Gideon were ever 
permitted to rule Ifrael. There arc fome later - 
inftancet of that fort, nearer home, thrown up 
by fhaltow politicians s as that of the hangman 
at Ayr, who refufed to execute the Whigs in 
King Charles the lid's time^ and that which 
> happened a few years ago among ourfelves, when 
the civil government overlooked the difobedienoe 
of a fet of refradory clergymen who refufed ta 
;:ead the z& of parliament againft Captain Por-» 
teous. In the iirft of thefe ciafes, the judges^ 
aded in ^ laudable manner } for they deprived 
the man of his benefice : and, for the crime of 
his 4ifobedience» I am perfuaded he died childlefs, 
for I have never heard of any of his pofterity in 
Vol. H. ' K that 
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: that part of the country. In the other caft, ,rl 

. confefs the government was much to be blamedj 

jnd have long been of opinion, that their de • 

teftable lenity, at that time, was the caufe of the 

late rebellion, which followed fo foon, after it. Jt 

is to be hoped they will, take warning for the 

' . time to come ; for I am perfuaded, one other i.n- 

ftance of the fame kind would efFe^iually feat 

,4he Pretender upon the throne of Britain. 

The laft principle which I fliall mention, 
and which, .with the reft, I am fure is abundant- 
]y fiffficient to fupport the maxim laid down for 
our condud, is. That the beft method bfcon- 
,vi£lion, and of all others the moft proper for a 
rChurch-court, is that of authority, fupported in 
;its higheft rigour by cenfures, which maybe felt 
by men of the dulleft capacities, as depodtion, 
and fufpenfion from benefice as well as office. 
If the goodnefs of an argument, or the excel- 
lency of a method, is to be meafured by the fre- 
quency of recourfe that is had to it, I think none 
can difpute precedency with this. It muft be al- 
lowed to be, of all others, the moft Chriftian 
method ; it reigned oyer the whole church with* 
cut a rival, for many ages; and though pro- 
teftants, for a while pretended to find fault with 
It in the hands of their enemies ; yet, which of 
them all, when they became able to make ufe of 
^t, have not tried it in their turn ? And whe-' 

thcr 
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ther we confider the majority, by whbfe hands 
this weapon is to be wielded, or the minority, 
upon whom the weight of it muft fallj k will 
plainly appear to be admirably fuited to the pret- 
fent times. As to the beafts of burden, who fall 
to be driven by this method, they are kriown to 
be fuch dull and lifelefs animals (as they are moft 
of them paft the vigour of youth) that no other 
argument can make any impreffion upon them. 
However a horfe might be managed, who is a 
generous creature, no body could think of ano- 
ther method to make an afs move, but conftant* 
ly to belabour its fides. There cannot be a clearer 
evidence of the dulnefs and ftupidity of thefe ob- 
ftinatc beings we have to do with, than the ex* 
pence of rhetoric that has been thrown away up- 
on them, to perfuade them of a thing as clear as 
the fun, viz. that if they had any confcience they 
ifvould depofe themfelves, .and yjeld their place to 
more pliable fucceflbrs. They even pretend con- 
fcience here again ; and tell us they are placed in a 
ftation which they dare not defert, unlefs they be 
thruft out of it. Now, let the reader judge how 
incapable of perfuafion one muft be, to find dif- 
ficulty in fo plain a cafe ; and therefore how un- 
neceffary it is, that a more efFedual method 
ihould be tried. 

Oathe other hand, the majority in Aflcmblie^ 

and Commiffions feem^s, at prcfcnt, to be pe- 

'- ' ■^ ^ culiarJy 
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/culiarly adapted to fucb a lyxthod of conviction 
ii9 I have mentioned. One part of our ftr^ngth 
Jies in^the laity who attend our judicatures; thefe, 
^ they poiTttTs no benefice in the church, they are 
4Dut of the reach 4>f this fort . of cenfure, and 
;(herefore are only capable of infiiding, but not 
of fuiFering it s smd as they are not much accuf-* 
^omed to folviog cafes of confcience, what other 
method can occur to them, when things of this 
/lature are thrown in their way, than the more 
gentleman 'Jilce method, for which Alexander the 
Great is fo juAly celebxated, viz, cutting the 
troublefome knot, which they would find tedious 
and diiHeuit to untie ? ^htrcR of our fide con •» 
iifts in clergy of the youngeft fort 5 who, as they 
are imitators of tlie manners of gentlemen, may 
be fuppofed to ad with the fame /pirit in publie 
judgment. Though they can give flourilhes of 
rhetoric enough ; nay, though of ojne of them iji 
^utrticujar, I may literally fay, 

♦——He cannot ope 

His mouth, but out there flies a trope; 

yet as for logic, it is well known this part of cdu« 
cation is fallen tato great contempt ; and it is 
not to be expe^ed,- that (uqh brific and lively fpi- 
rits, who have always hated every thing that 
looked fcholaftic-like, can bear to be tied down 
IP t(ie fksiSt me)thoda .of argumentatiofl. But 

.. though 
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ffcougb we were greater ntafters in this rtietbod of 
ConviSion, yet our blood may be eafily fuppofed 
too warm for any thing that i» fo flow, and at 
beft fo uncertain in its* fuccef^. No; we are' 
how the majority, and our power, as a late ac- 
quifuion, is thfe more agreeable for being new ; 
we muft tafte the fweetsof authority, which caw 
only be by corhpellifig our inferiors to obey us; 
If our fentences are executed, it is the fame thing*. 
\o the flew incumbent, the fame thing to the 
church in general, and the fame thing to us^ 
whether the executors are willing or unwillings 
fbr, as to that whole matter of eonfcience, about^ 
whfch fo muchnoife h made^ I have already re* 
Jitcd our fentiments; from whence it is evidentr 
that fuch nonfenfe, as laying a violent tempta- 
tion in mens way to ail againft the light of thtir 
bwn mind, is nothing But wbfds without a mean* 
ing. And as to the cxpreflion of the apoftle Paul^ 
about chirrch-power, which he iifes over and 
«ver again, that it is ** for edification, and not* 
« for deftruflion j" it is no fccret, that there is* 
a> various reading ; and if Once we had, ** for 
" deftruflion, and not for edification," efta- 
blifbed as the true reading, whicb, if we were 
dealers in criticiirn, might perhaps be eafily done, - 
we (hould not only get rid of this' troublefome 
text, but niiake'kn acquifttion of* it on our fide of ' 

K 3 the 
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the queAIoD, to the confufion of our greateft 
enemies, 

MAXIM XL 

The charadier which moderate men give their 
adverfaries, of the "orthodox party, muft al- 
ways be that of " knaves'* or *• fools ;" and, 
as- occafion (erves, the fame perfon (if it will 
pafs) may be reprefented as a ♦* knave" at 
one time, and as a " fool" at another. 

The juftnefs of this proceeding may beeafily 
made appear. The principles of moderation be- 
ing fo very evident to reafon, it is a demonfira- 
tion, that none but unreafonable men can reftft 
their influence : and therefore we cannot fuppofe^ 
that fuch as are againft us can 1)e fo from con- 
fcience. Brfides, fetting afide the fuperior in- 
trinfic excellence of the one fet of principles 
above the other, there are much Wronger carnal 
motives, to fpeak in their own ftyle, to a£l in 
their way, than in ours; and. therefore there is 
great ground to conclude, that they a£l from hy- 
pocrify, but not fo of us. They pleafe the peo- 
j^le i we pleafe, atleafl endeavour to pleafe, thofe 
of high j-ank. Now there are many remarkable 
advantages they gain by pleafmg the people ; 
whereas it is evident, *' ex poft fafto," that we 
gain nothing by pleafing the gentry j' for they 
never trampled upon us fo much as of late ; and 

have 
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^avc entirely defeated our application to par- ' 
lii^ment for augmentation of ftipend. So far are ' 
^Ve from be^ng in any refpedt the better of the * 
gentry, that we have really great reafon to com- 
plain of them ; for when we have endeavoured 
to ingratiate ourfelves with them, by fofmefs ancT*^ 
complaifancc, and by goirtg confiderable length* 
with them in their freedom, they oftentimes 
moft ungeneroufly defpife us but the mpre: nayi 
many of them have firft" taught us to live at a- 
high rate, and then refufe to gh/e' us any thing - 
to keep it up.. Now, as we men of reafon could 
not but forefee this, it is plain nothing but the ' 
moft diCnterefted virtue could lead us to a£l as 
We have done. Whereas, on the other hand, the 
orthodoxhave gained, and do poffefs the efteeiil^' 
of the' common people ; and fo, it is plain, they 
could have no other view irt their conduit but to - 
attain it. However, to fhew our charity, we^' 
allow there are fome on their fide who are indif^ 
ftrently honcft; but thefe'arc men of very weak 
imelle(9:uals,as is evident from their not ihinlcinsr , 
as we do. 

The other part of the maxim is abundantljT* 
refafonable, but not fo eafily put in praflice, viz*. - 
reprefcntihg the fame individual pcrfon fome- 
, times as a knave, and fometHnes as a fool. This ^ 
affair is fometimes unluckily managed, when it ' 
is incautioufly attempted. In order to its beiiiig 

K. 4 donef> 
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done fuccefsfully, therefore let the two following 
rules be obferved. 

ift. Let a man be reprefented as a kqave and 
a hypocrite to one fort of people in the world. $ 
dnd let him be reprefented as a fool, not to the 
fame, but to another fort : let the firA be chiefiy 
your better fort of people, particularly thofe among 
them that hate much ptofeffion of religion, and 
are apt to call all flridnefs hypocrify : the othej^ \ 
it is plain, muft be the fimple and credulous. 

The fecond rule is. That, if poflible, there 
(hould be diiTerenjt perfons employed in fp/eading 
thefe different calumnies of the fame man. By 
this apparent confiftency ix) eyery one's opinioa 
with itfelf, they will be the more eaftly main* 
tatned, and be the lefs liable to difcovery : and| 
thus, as the feveral wheels of a vr,atch» by op- 
pofite motionS) promote the fame end; fo th^ 
feveral members of the nooderate bo^y, by feeodi* 
ingly different, and oppofite means» confpire |Q 
promoting the good of the whole. The prin« 
.ciple upon which thefe two rules are founded, is^ 
That probability ought to be fludied in every 
^alfliood we would have believed^ which prin- 
ciple is laid down, and finely iJluftrated, in the 
Art of Political Lyf,ng, faid to be wrote by one 
Pr. Arbuthnot. ^ ^ 

It will nor, I hope, be reckoned wandering frdm 

my fubjeft, when I obferve, that the very fame 

. , principle 
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pWnciple of ftudying protability is to be applied ' 
to the celebration of the charaftera of our friends^ 
as well as the defamatfon of our enemies. Thefe^ - 
two defigns indeed have a very flrong connec- 
tion, and do mutually fupport and promote one ' 
another. Praifing one charader is, by neccflary ?' 
and manifeft confequence, a defamation of its ' 
oppoHte: and, in fome cafeis, which may eafily 
be conceived, it is the mofl: eligible, and the - 
moft efFeftual way of doing it^ ' I have been pre- 
fent at a converfation, where the chief intention * 
of one of thefpeakers, and what he had moft at 
heart, was to ruin the character and reputation o( 
a certain perfon who happened to be mentioned, ^ 
with his hearers J but he could not well know, wlie- 
ther they were able to bear a Jai*ge quantity of ' 
unmixed reproach, he chofe the wifer and fafer 
method, of celebrating aoiother charader, and ' 
drawing It with all his art, in fuch a manner, as 
.|He ftrongeft oppo^tion poffible might appear, in 
fomc of its circumihinces, to that of the perfod 
intended to be wounded by reflexion. 

But in this^ as in the former cafe, great judg- 
ment and prudence nuift be ufed ; nothing mufl 
be faid, the contrary to which is, or may beeafily 
known to be true; and particularly all the an- 
tiquated orthodox pbrafes, in giving a minifter's 
charader, are .to be religioufly avoided. The 
ikcceffity of |his diredton will befl appear from 

Ks an 
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an example : Suppofe I (bould fay cf Momus, 
he was a youth of early, and continues to be a 
man of eminent piety, walking with God, and 
fpending^ many hours every day in fecret devo- 
tion ; has a deep and ftrong fenfe upon his mind, 
of the worth and value of time, and lays it out 
wholly in fitting others and himfelf for eternity j 
has fo facrcd a regard for truth, that he never 
tells a lye, even in jeft ; has a moft bumble de<* 
portment, and is perfe(9:Iy free from that pre- 
vailing fault of triumphing over the weak or 
Ihamcfaced by raillery or impudence ; has been 
frequently heard to exprefs his difpleafure at ail 
lenity of carriage, and frothy unprofitable djf- 
courfe, in perfons of the facred character ; and as 
he was always himfelf remarkable for a purity of 
converfation, fo he cannot allow the moftdiftant 
allufion to obfcenity to pafs without a reproof : 
in (hort, his whole behaviour commands both 
the reverence and }ove of all who have the hap- 
pinefs of his acquaintance.— I fay, if I ihoold 
draw the charader of Momus in this manner^ 
as fome authors do thofc of the Puritan clergy 
about an hundred years ago, it is probable he 
would give m^ no thanks: and indeed, he would 
owe me none ; for it wouW. have much more the 
air of a fatire than of a panegyric. 

It is, however^ poilible to draw a charader of 
the fame perfon, which ihall have fome truth., 

and 
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and imich probability in it ; and which, as being 
th^ charader of a modern, fhall be much more 
in the modern commendatory ftyle. — He is a ' 
man of a moil fprightly and lively fancy, of an ' 
inexhaufttble fund of wit and humour, where he 
pleafes to difplay it, though the iniquity of the 
times has> in fome meafure, checked its induH 
gence* He is, notwitfaftanding the grimnefs of 
his countenance, entirely free from any fournerd- ' 
or morofenefs of temper, fo that in his converfa-* 
tion a man may enjoy all manner of eafe and* 
'freedom. He is a moft genteel and elegant 
preacher and poet ; and, to my knowledge, amaiv 
of a warm and good heart *» 

M A X I M xn. 

As to the world in general, a moderate man is 
to have great charity for Atheiffs and Deifts 
in principle, and for peribns that' are loofe and 
vicious in their praftice ; but none at all for 
thofe that have a high profefSori of religion, 
and a great pretence to ftri£inefs in their wallc 

' and conversation. 

This maxim feems to be pretty ftrongly laid ; 
and yet, upon a flri£l inquiry, it will be found 

* This exprcffion^ " • man of a good heart/* is macb iae 
fafhlon aroocg the moderate, and of great ligniHcancy and 
beauty ; batit is only to be ufed in fpeakingto perfons of fome 
degree of tafle; for i knew a particular inflance in. which- i% 
dlfobli^ed the perfoa it was intended to g<iln. ^ 

K 6 that 
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hat we follow it very exa^ly« That ire have 
^^arity for the iirft-mentioned fort of perfdns» 
U evident ; for we endeavour to accocmnodate 
ouffelves to them, and draw as near them as 
po/Hblywe can, infifting upon nothing in our 
fermons but what may be faid to be a p^rt, or aa 
improvement, of th£ law of nature. And as to 
our having no charity for the other fort, it is as 
evident ; witaefs the odious idea we have affixed 
to the name of a profeflbr (unlefs when it is 
Itieant of a profeuor in a college) ; and witneid 
our ironical way of fpeaking, when we fay of a 
nian> he has a *^ grave fandified air." Nay, 
even holincfs and godlinefs are feldom taken by 
us in a very good fenfe : when we fay, ** One 
*« of the holy brethren/* or, ** A good godly 
•t lady," they would miftake us very much tha^ 
would think we had a high opinion of any of 
thefe perfons. 

This our condufi a certain young man of the 
orthodox fide, reflected very feverely uppn, as.he 
iihought, in a fermon, which he afterwards print- 
edi, in words to this purpofe : ** They can in- 
•* deed talk very fluently of univerfal beneyo- 
*• lence, and a charitable candid difpofition— j 
** l)ut their charity is confined to thofe who fa- 
4« vour their opinions, or perhaps are indifferent- 
«« about religion altogether.; while the leaft ap* 
«• pearance of ferious devotion^ or fervent zeal 

« for 
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f* for God, is enough to forfeit it. Indeed thia 

^< charity is as oiyfterious as the faith of the 

^ moft bigotted Catholic ; it is equally full of 

<^ contriadidions ; and feems reiblved to fpund 

<< icfelf, not upon evidence, but upon the want 

** of it. Where every thing has the worft ap- 

<< pearance, there they wili ^lieve Well| but 

*^ where the outward condu£l is blamelefs^ they 

<< candidly fufpetfl that nothing but hypocrify 

•< lies at the bottom*" But, with the leave of 

this foiart youth, what he fays of us is very 

trqe, and we qiaintain it to be right : for the very 

meaning of charity is to believe without evi* 

dence ; it is no charity at a|l to believe good of 

^ man when we fee it, but when we do not fee 

It. It is with charity in fenti^ment, as with 

charity in fijpplying the wants of the necef- 

fitous ; we do not give alms to the rich but to 

the poor, tn like manner, when there are all 

out\vard appearances of goodneft, it requires no 

charity to believe well of the perfons^ but when 

there are none at all, or perhaps very many to 

the contrary^ then I will maintain it is charity, - 

and chanty in its perfection, ,to believe well of 

them. Some objeA to this, Well, fiiice it is 

your will, have charity for them ; but have cha« 

rity alfo for fuch as are apparently good. Oh ! 

the ftMpid worlft? and flow of heart to conceive! 

is it not evidfnt to a demp^firaiii^ii]^ that if the 

appearance 
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appearance of wtckednets be the foundation of cha« 
rity, the appearance of goodnefs, which is its oppc- 
fitei muft be the foundation of a quite contrary 
judgment, viz. fufpeding, or rather believing ill of 
them? If any ftili infift, That if not charity, yet 
j^ftice (hould incline us to believe well of them ? 
as I havefeeminglyconfefled : lanfwer. That we 
have no occafion for juftice, if we have charity ; 
for" charity is more than juftice, even as the 
whole is n\ore than a part : but though I have 
fuppofed, " argumentandi gratia,'* that juftice 
requires this, yet it is not my (entiment ; for the 
perfons meant being ufually great enemies to us, 
are thereby cut ofF from any claim in juftice to 
our good opinion ; and being alfo, as has been 
proved, improper objeds of charity, it remains 
that we (hould hate them with perfeft hatred, as 
in faft we do. 

MAXIM XIIL 
All moderate men are joined together in the 
(Irldeft bond of union, and do never fail to 
fupport and defend one another to themtmoft, 
be the caufe they are engaged in what it will. 

Thismaxim I do not infert fo much for the 
jnftruftion of the ignorant, as for the perfeflion 
of my own plan, and the honour of the whole 
body ; for I have hardly ever known it fail in 
rfny inftance whatever. And as this charafier 
*' ^ belongs^ 
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>elongs» without controverfy, to sill the mode* 
.derate, fo it belongs to them by an exclufive * 
privilege; for they do mofi loudly complain of, 
and load with moft opprobrious epithets, any of x 
the orthodox who attempt to imitate them in it, 
as has been fometimes known. Nothing indeed 
can be more juft and reafonable than thefe com* 
plaints; for fuch conduct in the orthodox is a 
plain defertion of their own principles, a rob- 
bery and invafion of the property of others. Coiv- 
fciehce, upon which they pretend to ad, is, of 
all things, the mod fiifFand inflexible; and can- 
not, by any art> be moulded into another fhape 
than that which it naturally bears : whereas the 
whole principles of moderation are moft gentje 
and dudlile, and may be applied to almoft all 
purpofes imaginable. 

If any, through an envious infidelity, entef- 
tain a doubt of the truth aflerted in the maxim, 
they are referred, for fatisfadion, to the hiftory 
of the proceedings of this church for thefe twenty 
years paft, which I take to have been the true 
reforming period; and are hereby -defied to pro- 
duce an inftance in which any moderate many 
wife or unwife, old or young, grave or fprightly, 
failed to concur in fupporting one of his own 
fide, whatever was his caufe, adive or paffive, 
a project for advancement, or the danger of a 
profecutiom Let but ojpie of us ftart a fchemf , 

in 
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in which he may find his account, or becomt 
candidate for an office, the whole, upon the firft 
impulfe', as the concordant firings of a mufical 
inftrument anfwer to the touch, return and re- 
verhate'the found. If Momus unwarily make's 
a fally into the territories of •* good-humour- 
** ed vice,** and is imhappily betrayed hf 
thofc who ought not to have been truftedj 
how powerfully is he upheld by the graveft 
x>f the party, and the uncharrtabte malevolent 
enemy ftung and deftroyed, like the bear in the 
fable, for difturbing the hive of induftrious bees ? 
Nay, as a yet ftronger inftance, (being more 
againft nature) I could £bew, in the records of 
a certain presbytery, declarations figned by the 
moft moderate harids, and yet containing as high 
and ranting expreffions in favour of the rights 
of the Chriftian people, as ever were ufed by 
the moft orthodox writer ; becaufe, by a won- 
derful concurrence of circumftances, they ferved, 
at that time, to promote the fettlement of a mo* 
detate man. 

Every eye muft immediately perceive the beauty 
and excellence of this part of our charafier« 
What more amiable than union? or what mort 
tiecefiary to the flipport of any focietyf and what 
more hateful and horrid than difcord and dv- 
viiion ? Is it not alfo, by this very means, that 
we^bavt obtained tho viiSory, and do ftiil pre-^ 

icrvc 
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fei*vc our fuperiority over the orthodox party? 
They are wholly ignorant of the laws of fociety, 
as they have been lately well explained by fome 
of our brethren in print ; and know not that all 
who enter into it, give up their rights as indi- 
viduah» and are bound ** to follow what they 
** difapprove/' to fee with the eyes, and aft for 
the intereR of the whole body. 

It muft be no fnwll commendadoaof fuch con*- 
duft, that in fo doing we either follow, or are 
followed, by the moft eminent and illuftriour 
chara£lers in this nation. It h probable there 
may be feveral controverted eleftions tried before 
the patliament m a (horc time y and I dare fay^. 
any wife man will foretel their iflbe in each cafe^ 
much more certainly from 'the charader of the 
pepfoa^ tffan from the merits of the caufe. And; 
it k with fome pteafure i obferve, that whoever 
begun this praftice firft^ we have carried it te< 
the greater perfedioii; for amongft us^ the chaf* 
raSers of men have been openly pleaded in de» 
fence of their eaufe,. which, if I am not miftakeif». 
hath^Kirdly ever been done in any civil court. 

How admirably does this principle fall in with 
the fcheme of philofophy upon whic4> the prefent 
generation is formed! It illuftrates the truth of 
Mr. H— -n*s doftrine, That virtue i» founded- 
upon infiind and aiFeflion, and nOt upon rea* 
fon i that benevolence is its- fource, fupporc^ 

and 
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and perfe£lion ; and that all the particular rofe^ 
of condufl are to be fufpended, when they feem 
to interfere with the general good. In {hort, it 
(hews, that the moderate ar« a tranfcript in 
miniature, and do moft diftindly exhibit the or- 
der, proportion, and unity of defign in the uni-^ ' 
verfal fyflem« . 

Time would fail me, ifi fliould go through alt 
the excellencies of this crowning maxim ; and 
therefore lihall only further obferve, that it ex-» 
eels all the known principles of a£lion for clear«* 
nefs and perfpicuity. In order to determine which ' 
fide to chufe in a difputed queftion^ it requires no - 
long difcuffions of reafoo, no critical inquiry into ' 
the truth of controverted fads, but only fome ' 
knowledge of the charaders of n>en$' a ftudy 
much more agreeable, a» well as more common, 
than that of books. To fpeak more properl)^ it 
requires no ftudy at all of any kind ; /or, as to 
ihegrols, or general tendency of a character, 
iX>mmon fame commui»icates the impreffion, and 
ieldom or never deceives -us. This is probably 
the reafoathat the maxim, as has been obferved 
at the beginning. of the illuflration, is conftantly 
and . unerringly . followed by the moderate of 
every age and condition r on which account I 
. give it as my opinion, that it be added to the 
number of the feelings, which are at prefent fo 

much upon the goowing hand. 

Thus 
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Thus I have laid down and illuflrated thde 
excellent maxims, not without labour and expence 
of thought; and, I think, carried them fofar as 
to make a complete fyftem for the education and 
accomplifliment of a moderate clergyman, for his 
guidance in public judgment, and his diredion 
as to private pra£lice. And now^ courteous' 
reader^ as a traveller, after having gone through 
the different parts of a country, afcends foms 
enninence to review, the whole, let us (land fiiil 
and rejoice over the happy ftate of our motherr 
church of Scotland, in which moderation fo 
graatly prevails ; and let us rejoice in hope of 
what improvements (he may yet arrive at, by ad« 
hering to thefe maxims, now digefted into fuch 
admirable form and order. O what noble, . fu^ 
blime,. and impenetrable fermons fhaIl«now be 
preached ! what vidories and triumphs (hall be 
obtained over the fiupid populace, by forced fet* 
elements, which never .have fuch a beautiful and 
orderly form, as when finifhed by foldiers, m^arch- 
ing in comely, array, with (hining'arms; a per*^ 
fefl: image of the church- mil it ant ! and what- 
perfeflly virtuous and finlefs lives fball be led 
by thefe clergy, who, with fteady eye, regafd 
tjie good of this vaft whole, which never yet 
went wrong ! There isr nothing indeed that any 
way tarniflies the beautyof tWs profped, but the 
mifcarriage of the augmentation^rfcheme i over 
which I could now lament in elegiac ftrains, but 

that 
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that mf hope is not yet quite cxtind ; for wbo^ 
tan tell whether, when we (hall have broogbi; 
moderation- to perfection, when we (hall have 
driven away the whole conimoh people to the* 
Seced^rs, who alone are fit for them, and capti- 
vated the hearts of the gentry to a lov^ of our 
folitary temples, they may not be pleafed^ to al^ 
low us more ftipends, becaufe 'we (hall have no* 
thing to do but to fpend them ^ 

I would now propofe, that the next enfuingi 
General Aflembly would appoint (what indeed I 
might not without fome reafon exped, whether 
they appoint it or not) that all the profefibrs of 
divinity in the nation (hall ledure one diyever^ 
week upon thi$ fyftem of moderation., that our 
voutb may be trained up from their infancy in a 
tafte (br it This^ I am fure, will be much* 
more profitable then any oif- the antiquated fy(]tem»> 
of divinity, as Pidet or Turretine: nay, I am 
perfuaded^ it is more exadly calculated for the^ 
prefem times,- than even the more modern au** 
thorsy £pi£letus and Marcus Antoninusj which: 
Uft, in Mr. Fbulis's tranflation, hath, by many\ 
young, divines^ in their firft year,^been U3iilaken'« 
&r Marldi MeduHa Thedogiae, 

If thi« my trcatifc (hall meet with' the fiiccefs 
andi acceptance that it juAIy d^ferves, ic is my^ 
intention* to offer to the public a (If 11 more mi- 
nute and particular delineation of the moderate 
charadler, either in another book of a different 

form 
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form from tbis, or perbapa in a fecond editioa 
^f the fame; which fli^ll, in that cafe, be the 
textf and to which I will aSd large explanatory 
notes, containing much private bifiory, and re- 
ferring to many particular fa&s, in order to rcn^ ' 
4cT it the more grateful^ as well as the more inr 
ilru6lLng to the readen I have zitb by me the 
^^ flamixia vitae" of many- iifeftil and edifytng 
treatifes, which fhall be prodilced in due time, as 
the mufes (hall give affiftaoce; fuch as. Hie aat 
of making a flourifiied fermon with very little 
matter, by a proper mix^reof iunilies, and by 
tcpcatiag evety paragraph over again in the form 
of a foliloquy : One riefolution of all cafes of con- 
fcience, from the good of the whole fcheme : 
A direSory for prayer, upda the fame icheme: 
The horrid fm and danger of minifters fpending 
too much time, in catechifing and vifitiiig in 
country-parifliies ; I do iwt make any mention 
of towns, to avoid giving offence; as alfo, left 
it fliould prove true what I have heard, that the 
jpradlice is fcarcely known in any of our great 
tov^ns, in which cafe^- my reafonings would look 
like beatipg the air. Thefe, with many others, 
.1 am with affiduous care purchafiag materials for 
completing, by ob&rvatioQ and converfation, thst 
6m church may goon in si progreffive motion to- 
ward the zenithlDf perfe&ion and meridian of glory« 
I fiiall now (but up thi^ work,, by aicquainting 

ihe readei with a fecret, which perhaps he would 
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not otherwife advert to, viz. that I enjoy the 
pleafure of having done a diing feemingly quite 
impra^cable, I have given the moderate, and 
thofe who defire to be inftru£led in th9t fcience, 
a complete view of the maxims and principles of 
moderation, without, at the fame time, profti- 
tuting or giving them up to the pofleffion of 
every common reader. Perhaps fome will afk, 
bow I imagine I have tScStcd this ? I anfw^, 
4hat I have fo framed the whole of my book, that 
it is really intelligible only to perfons duly quali- 
iied ; and to every fuch perfon it is tranfparent as 
the fpring- water. I have given only moderate 
reafons for moderate principles, fo that however 
ftrongly they may convince fome, viz. thofe of 
our kidney, others they will be fo far from con- 
vincing, that they will be thought to operate a* 
quite contrary way. I have managed this Co 
carefully, that I could venture to lay a wa^er'of 
all that I am worth, that this treatife ihall be 
taken, by very many, to be the work of an or- 
thodox pen, aiid to be intended as a banter upon 
toioderate men and their way. They will be 
tempted to laugh at us, whom they will imagiile 
to be expofed by this revelation of our myftertes : 
but how ingenioufly are they deceived ? for, by 
that very means, every properly prejudiced mind 
is fiirnKhed with^ complete fyftem, upon which 
to form ills fentiments, and regulate his conduct. 
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Such of therti as ate &l^der.s of the 
. Church, and frequently Meniibcrs^ of 
theGJENfiRAL Assembly/ 

Right Honourable, and Right Worlhipful, 

TH £1 R E was prefixed to thq Eccle- 
Q^(ti<;al Chara^^rifiics a lu$}icrou$ 
dedicatian; thece feems therefore fon)^ pro- 
priety in prefixing a ferious dedicla.tion to 
this Apology. To whom it ought to be ad- 
dreffed, could fcarce admit of a motpent's 
heGtation. It profeffes to aim at promoting 
the intereft of religion in the Church of 
Scotland V and, certainly none hav^.it fo 
much in their power to preferve or improve 
the conftitution, both in church and ftate, 
as your Lordfhips and Worlhips. 
J ,l2Lm not to fia(tter you with an entire ap- 
probation of your {^a(^ ,co|^ui$ as church- 
VoL, II. L ^member 
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, members. The dcfign of this addrefs is 
rather to befeech you> ia t^e moft refpeft- 
ful manner, ferioufly to confider, whether 
you ought any. longer ta gw&^ counitnancft 
to the meafures whiqh have for fome time 
generally prevailed. I am encouraged to 
this, by tefledUng,^ that* it ^ to jpu;,^ in- 
deed, we are obliged for fetting fome 
bounds to the attempts of the. high-flying 
clergy. I could give fcveral inftances of 
tjhd^ }( but.&all only n^eRciqui otK* be«2jui|fie 
it.iit.v4ry rep^t,. lo ih^ A(fei«W» 1762, 
it was eyideatly owing. to. t^9 hopourable 
members, that a faoAion was not given 
to a refplutioD), of inSifling cenfunes/uppn 
minifterSj'^mereJy for preachingto their own 
peopU at th^ir defire : a thing fo odious in 
its' appearance, and fo* dangerous as'an ex- 
am{)k^ that no circ\imftances or<^endi! to be 
fervcd^ by it, could poffibly juftify icv 

I have already hinted, that you are moft 
•* abte**'D0 promote* falut«ry meafures in 
the churish -Courts; give me- leave to add^ 
that J firmly 'belitve you will be firft 
««' willing^* to* mafee any change' for the 
better. Individuals' may, butj in the pre* 
lent ftate of human nature, it ought not 
to be expefted, that the majority of any 
bod f of mctt»wHl give* up priVftte benefit 
in wealth, poweT, oreaft, ft>r.piibHt good] 

Thei"efore, 
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Therefore, when once the clergy are cor- 
TUpted, thdr reformatiaa can be looked 
for from the laity only, and not from 
themfelves. There is an obfervation to 
this purpofe in the Rev. Dr. Robertfon'i 
liiftory^, which deferves to be written la 
kttcrsfef gold: *• They" (k^. the Pro - 
teftants) ** applied to another Aflembly^ 
** to a convocacioti of the Popilh clergy \ 
^^ bur with the fame HI fuccefs which hath 
^ always attended every propofal for re-: 
♦* formation addrelTed to that order of 
** men. To abandon ufurped power^ to 
'* renounce lucrative error, is a facrifice, 
** which the virtue of individuals has, oa 
** fom« occafioHS, offered to truth 5 hut 
'*^ from any fociety of men, no fuch cf- 
^' fort can he expcfted. The corruptions ' 
" of a fociety, recommended by common 
" utility, and jufKfied by univerfal prac- 
^ rice, are viewed by its members with* 
** out fliame or horror ; and reformation 
^' never proceeds from themfelves, but isr 
<* always forced upon them by fome fo- 
^* reign hand.** I am fo much* pf thac. 
eminent writer's opinion, that I look upon 
every attempt for reviving the intercft o£ 
religion as quite hopelels, unlefs you bq 
pleafcd to fupport it 5 and, at the fanie 
time, am not without the ft'rongeft expec- 

• VoL I. p. 143. 
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ration, that the period is. faft approachin^ 
^hen you will fee it neceflary to interpofe. 
^ Will you indulge me in adding a fanci- 
ful realpn for my hope. Many of you 
have been bred to the ftudy of the Jaw. 
Now, I have obferved in, reading the New 
Teftament, that it was a lawyer who took 
care of the body of opir Saviour, after it 
had been crucified at the inftigation of the 
priefts. His name was Jofeph of Arima- 
thea, " an honourable man, and a coun- 
^* fcIloVa** and the fad is recorded by all 
the four evangelifls. Who knows there- 
fore but the gentlemen of the fame pro- 
feflioh among us may be the inftruments of 
delivering the church, which is Chrift's 
myftical body, from the tyrannical impo- 
fitions of churchmen in power? 

Xook into the hiftory of this and every 
other church, and you will fee, that the laity 

g'everlent their influence to promote theam- 
ition and fecular grealnefs of ecclefiaftics, 
fcut they reccive-d their reward in ingrati- 
tude and contempt. I have heard many 
^f you praifed as great friends to the 
fchurch. By this is meant, that you have 
a friendthip' for, and are ready to increafe 
Lthe revenues and worldly convenience of 
^ihofe who bear the facred cflice, who are 
F<i(fb called Clergy. I beg leave to obferve,- 
r ' thac 
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that the wifeft of maftkind are fohiettme^ 
deceived by words, and patiently fubmit td 
gradual and infenfible ufurpations. Botli 
the. words Clergy and Church are an in- 
cfoachnient of the teachers upon you, and 
all the other hearers of the gofpel. The firfl: 
of them comes from xAtjpo?, which fignifies . 
inheritance, and when appropriated to mi- 
nifters, feems to intimate *that they alonef 
are God's inheritance, while f^rcly fome of 
the people are as much his inheritance as 
they. The word Church is a Scripturp- 
phrafe, and is ufed abdiit O^ne hundred 
times in the New Teftam^nt. But of all. 
thefe, in not above one ot two at moft can 
it be pretended to fignify the minifters, 
exclufive of .the people. Therefore if you 
be friends to the church, take tlie word ini' 
its proper and genuine- fenfe;'^aAd ad^it' 
tiie people tcjf i a due prdpottio A of you r 
favour. T . . ;> 

Far be it from me to bfam^ thofe who 
fhew a friendfhip and attachment to mi- 
nillcr?, and with to fee them comfortably 
and decently provided for. ■ This is high- 
ly neceflfary to free them from that anxiety 
and folicitude which is infeparable from a 
poor and dependent ftate. But why are 
they to be provided for at all ? or why is 
it an amiable charadier to be a friend to 

L 3 the- 
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the church P Surely that the great emis 
of their facred fun<ftioii may be promoted ^ 
that> frqed from the neoeffity of attending 
to fecular purfuks, ithey may have Uberty 
to beftow their time and patns^ for the ipi- 
ritual benefit of thofe jcommitted to their 
care. 

For %\As reaien, 1 >bua^bty intieat you» 
who, by yo^r exalted ij^ationat only <aA 
do it with ftftccefe^ito frewn lUpee the luxu-^ 
xious and afpirif^, to encour^e the b&im-^ 
bJe and diMgont clergy nan. TJie in^e^ 
Krft of Beli^n in this nation^ is an ob- 
je<^ of the higheft value in itfelf* and into-. 
paraH^ from oQr temporal profpefiity. Ofi^ 
both accounts I hope it wiU be the objeft 
of your moft tender care ; andt in return^ 
may it pkafe God to^ make you know to^ 
your happy experience the truth of his own 
word, ^* Tk^m that •honovir mew I ^il^ 
^^ honour ; but they that defpile me, flttUi 
5* fee lightly efteemed*" 
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Tfi E Ecclsfisilical CharaAentfticsis tvih 
dently a lAriire^tipoii dtargymen of a 
<06itaia<Ghar«der^ (c ie « fitfire too^ 
Vfkich evotf bttdy4Mt& fee ^a6 luriktlided to^carc)^ 
lA It no imall meafMire oif keenx>e& and fevc* 
rity. This was , to be cxpe&cd from the nature" 
and defign of the performance. A fatire that 
d€>C8 viot bfte^fs good for noithingi. Hence it ne- 
cefTarHy folldws, that rt h cfFefntlal to this mafi- 
iM^r lof vftiimf^tO'pKwoke^ttd give offence. The 
gTtatteft fattriffs, Yn all ages^ have made juft a« 
many enemies to themfelves, as they expofed 

^ L 4 objefls 
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objeds of fcorn and derifion to the public *• It 
was certainly, on this account, eafy to Ibrcfee 
what would be the effeA of the publication of 
fuch a piece, if it was executed in a tolerable 
manner; and therefore I hope every impartial 
per(bn will not only acquit me of blame, but 
confefs, I aded very prudently in not fetting my 
name to the work. 

The event juftified this precaution. The rage 
and fury of many miniilers in Scotland when this 
pamphlet was firft publifhed, is known almoft to 
all its readers. The moft opprobrious names 
were beftowed upon the concealed author, and 
the moft dreadful threatenings uttered, in cafe 
they fhould be fo fortunate as to difcover and 
convid^ him. One gentleman in particular, who 
fell under the imputation of being concerned in 
it, has ever fince been the obje£t of their detef^ 
tation and refentment ; although I think it re- 
maiiis yet very uncertain, what hand he had, 
or whether he had any hand at alU in its com- 
pofition : a queftion which I hope the prefeht 
produ£lion, by a comparifon with his other 



* Hiftory informs us, that Horace, for his admired fatires^ 
had many private enemies in Rome^ and it has been faid, 
that our countryman ^r. Pope durft hal-dly walk the Areets 
of London, fome years before his deaths through fear of betJig 
attacked or piftoled, even whei) he met with the hi|heft eA- 
coaragement from the public. 
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vrorlcs, ' will enable the (harp- figh ted public to 
decermine. 
. But though I had by good management prx)* 
vided myfelf a (helter from the fiorm, it is not 
to be fuppofed but I heard it well enough rattling 
over my head. The truth is, I have liftened 
with all poffible attention to the objections raifed 
againft this performance ; and found, with much 
concern, that the great endeavour of its enemies 
has been to reprefent the general deflgn of it 
as contrary to the intereft of religion ; and the 
fpirit and manner of it, as incondfient with the 
Chridian temper. The common cry has been, 
,*' The author muft be a man of a bad heart 
** No good man could write fuch a piece," This 
has given me an irrcfiftible inclination, upon 
.notice that a new edition of ,it is intended, to fend 
into the world, at the fame time, a fei ious apo* 
logy for it, not only for my own vindication, but 
that if it hath any capacity of doing good, this 
)iappy purpofe may not be defeated by ihe impli- 
cit credit given to fo heavy an accufation.. 

In entering upon this tafk, I take the liberty 
to affirm, that what firft induced me to write, 
was a deep concern for the declining interefl: of 
religion in the church of Scotland, mixed with 
fome indignation at what appeared to me a flrang^ 
abufe of church- authority in the years 1751 

L 5 and 
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an4 t752 ^. The reafons of its paitkrolar ilnie- 
ture will be given afterwards : in the mean timey 
the rea^r mzj reft aflWred, that diM defence 
fliall be wholly ferious, and Aall not contain » 
fingle |»ropofition ^icK, ki its phnn and literal 
ffieanwig, tlie author does not believe to be true. 
Not ft) much as attempting to ^row s^ny aftft- 
aficc from wit and ridiciik) he fubcnks his caufe 
to^be tried by calm dtfpaffionate reafoning, amt 
only begs riie impaitial attention of the reader. 

To fret the queftion from ambigmrty, it will 
Ijc neceflary to confider jhe performance diftinfit- 
ly, under the three foBowing headd. i. The 
fubjeft of It in general 5 which is conficfled to be 
an attaclc upon the principles, manners, and po=- 
litical condud of certain clergymen, a. Why 
it is written in an aiTumed charaAer and ironf- 
cal ftyle. 3. What occafion was grvcn f>r it by 
thofe to whom it was evidently appfied, vix. the 
minifters of our ownrhirrch. 
); I. I^et us confider the fubjed in generaiy vis, 
attacking and expofing the charaders of clergy 
men* While I anfi fpeaking upon this head> I 



* T4ii« refers to the relwkiiig an^ depofing niniAen wlf» 
did not think themielves at liberty to join in the ordinatioo 
of a p&ftor without a people. The firft was done in the cafe 
of Mr. Adam and the fnSbyUry of Linlithfowy wh« de- 
clined being prefent at the fettlement of Torphichca f the Se- 
cond, in the cafe of Mr. CUlefpie^ in the fettleinent of hxYtr* 
Mthing, 

muft 
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snuft take it for ^ra^ted^ that tlve faults are real ; 
that the Catire and reproofs are juft. An objec- 
tion agai/ift the perfonriance lias been often madb 
to this purpofe^ '* SujppofingAe tilings cetifured 
<' to be true, what end does it ferve to publiih 
*• them ? If tendernefs for the reputation of the 
i' offenders could not{)revept.fuch ttutl treat- 
** inent, ought not a regard for the edification of 
** others, and the fuccefs of the gofpel in their 
^^ hand, to have difpoied a good man to throw 
•* a veil over their infirmities ? Is not religion 
** wounded through their fides, and occafion giv- 
*' en to infidels to triumph ?'* 

In anfwer to this, I confefs myfelf to have 
very different Views of tilings from thofe who 
fpeak in this manner. Nay^ t1)elieve, thaj thd* 
there are fomie who fpeak as they think, yet it 
is much more frequently the language of thofc 
who wifll nothing fo much as the undiflurbei 
indulgence of themfelves in floth, luxury, or 
grofTer crimes. 1 am altogether at a lofs to know 
what is the argument in reafon, or the precept in 
Scripture, which makes it criminal to cenfure mi- 
niflers when they defe'rve it. That their ftation, 
like that of all other perfons of influence, or lii 
public 'employment, fKould make men very len- 
der and cautious how they tate up an evil /eport 
againlft them, and careful never to do it but on 
good grounds, I readiljr allow ^ but where the 

ti 6. charaflcV 
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charafler is really bad, I hold it as a Rrtt princi- 
ple, that as it is in them doubly criminal and 
doubly pernicious, fo it ought to be expofed with 
double fcvcrlty. This is fo far from being con- 
trary to the intereft of religion, even when done 
by a dergyman, that nothing can. be more ho- 
I'*. nourable to it, than to fhow that there are fome 

^ fo bold as to reprove, and fo faithful as to with« 

ftand the corruptions of others. How far ftcrct 
wickednefs (hould be concealed, or fcenes of ini- 
quity not laid open, and fo (in turned into fcan- 
dal in minifters, is a matter that would require 
a very careful and accurate dircuflion, and admits 
of many exceptions : but if, in any cafe, erro- 
neous doftrine, or degeneracy of life, is ph'in 
and vifible ; to render them completely odious, 
muft certainly be a duty. When it is not done^ 
it provokes men to conclude, the clergy all com- 
bined together, like " Demetrius and the craftf- 
** men,*' and more concerned for their own 
power and credit, than for the intereft and bene- 
fit of thofe committed to their charge. 

That irreligion and infidelity has made a rapid 
progrefs among us for forae time paft, is a cer- 
tain, and a melancholy truth. Well f perhaps 
I fliall be told. That I have contributed to 
ftrengtheh the caufe of infidelity among the qua- 
lity and gentry, by giving them fuch a reprefen- 
tation of the clergy. I aufwer, That gentle- 
men's 



■ 
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men's forming a bad opinion of clergymen con- 
tributes to promote infidelity^ I witt by no means 
deny; To far from ic, I affirm, tbat without this, 
all other cauies put together, would not be able 
to produce it in any great degree. The great, 
as well as the vulgar, are always more influenced 
in their regard for, or contempt of rcligfon, by 
what they fee in the charaders and behaviour of 
men, than by «ny fpeculative reafonrngs what- 
ever. This is what they themfelves make no 
fcruple, on nlany occafions, to confefs. Bifhop 
Burnet, in his Difcourfe of the Paftoral Care, 
acquaints us, that, <* having had much free con* 
*' verfation with many that have been fatally cor- 
*•* rupted that way, they have very often owned, 
*' that nothing promoted this fo much in them 
** as the bad Opinion which they took up of cler- 
*' gymen. They did not fee in them," fays he, 
** that flriftnefs of life, that contempt pf the 
** world, that zeal, that meeknefs, humih'ty and 
•* charity, that diligence and earneftnefs, with 
*« relation to the great truths pf the Chriftian 
** Teligion, which they reckoned they would 
<* mod certainly have, if they themfelves firmly 
*' believed it ; therefore they concluded, that thofe 
'" whefe bufinefs it was more ftriftly to inquire 
" into the truth of their religion, knew that it 
" wasnot fo certain as they themfelves, for other 

** end« 
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But tbe gxeaty or ralher tbe only queftioa yet 
itmaims ; Di4 the publication of the CharaAerif- 
tics give the £rfi occafiontoTuch refle^ons in 
Scotland? Was the firft infonnation gentlemen 
had of the charaSers of the clergy drami from 
that performance ? This* which muft be the very 
foundation of the objedion we are conHderipg, 
is not true ; and indeed^ it is not poffiUe in the 
, natuie of things^ that it fiiould be true. If there 
be any fuch thi^g as corruption among the cler. 
gyt by ncgleftof dutyt luxury in drefs or table^ 
laxnefs in principle or licentioufnefs of pradicCf 
it can be no fccret to people of figure and fafbioiv 
It is commonly in their fociety, that the moH ficc 
converfation and underical carriage is found 
among gentlemen of the facred order. And tho* 
fome of the laity who regret fuch indecencies, 
may have fo much good manners as to forbear 
upbraiding them openly, and others may per- 
harps not be difpleafed at the removal of all re- 
ftraints, cither from the difcipliiK or example of 
minifters; yet it is well known how little to their 
advantage perfons of both forts have talked, long 
before the Charadleriftics had a being* So that, 
inftead of any public rebuke being the occafion 
of gentlemen's forming a bad^ opinion of the cler- 
gy, the laft, on the contrary, gave a manifeft 

occafion 
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-^coifioii for tbeikrHs if it did not make fome« 
thing of that kind indifpeirfiUy netefiary. 

Many wroTig ^opiniotis arrfe from 'Conf^tin^ing 
things that bavc foflic rclatron to one another, 
but arc notwithftamdfflg eftntially dififoft. TTitrs 
what ought really to he ifflptitcd to the crime, U 
fretjotntSy rmputed to the pttmttktttenu ficcati/b 
* badopmionof the clergy fcris iw^n to fnfide- 
lity, therefore, fay fowie, cover their faih'ng^, 
find paRvate their criwws) toejtpeffethetti i« d^oing 
hwt to rclfgbn. On ibe contrafy,. I reckt>n -it h 
^ar more cotKltfi¥« to fay^ Becaufe tNi»ad>chii- 
Tafiiers of the clergy are extremiely hwrtfal to re- 
figion, let them fee toM, that the greatcft^flrtfils 
uefi and puftty of mamiers^ is expend fro«i 
them ; and if any wrll not comply, let Ae guilty 
perfons he x^aftrfed, that the honour of the 
•efrder may be prefervcd. I was never better 
pifeafcd with a Itery than owe I have read t/ftht 
] ate Duke C'f Orleans, regent of France. It hap, 
fenedl, that during his regcTKy, one t)f the French 
princes of the Mood was conviiSbed -of committing 
robbery on the highway. Great ihtcrccffion wa» 
made with the regent, to ftve him from the ig- 
nominy of a public execution, which, it was al- 
ledged, would be an indelible ftaiii upon the 
jcydl blood. To this the Dnke repKed, The 
royal blood is indeed tkeply ftaincd, hut it was 
laJAcd by the commiflion of the crhne; the pu- 

nifhrnent 
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nilhmem wiU only ferve to wafli out the Aain as 
far as that is pow poffible^^ 

Chriftians may, if they pleafe, learn what 
ought to be their own condu6i, by obferving the 
contrary condud of infidels, who generally un- 
derftand what is the real intereft of that unhappy 
caufe. It is of no confequehce to an infidel to 
make it appear that there are fome minifters bad 
men. His great bufinefs is, to transfer the faults 
of particulars to the whole order, and to infinu- 
ate^ that, '* priefis of all religions are the fame." 
This appears from ^e general firain of their 
writings and converfation. Neither is it uncom- 
mon to fee infidels, who on all occafiqns difco- 
ver the mofl; rancorous malice againft miniflers 
of the gofpel in general, maintain the greateft 
intimacy with fome particulars of that denomina- 
tion. Whether their friendihip is an honour or 
difgrace to the perfons fo diftinguifhed, I think 
is not difficult to determine. However, in op- 
pofition to this conduct, every real Chriflian, 
while he maintains upon his mind the deepeft 
fenfe of the importance and ufefulnefs of the 
facred office, ihould, at the fame time, hold in 
deteftation thofe who, by an unwonhy beha- 
viour, expofe it to contempt* 

That I am not fingular in this opinion, ap- 
pears from the hiftory of the Chriftian church 
in every age. Were it not that it might be con- 

iidered 
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fidered as an unneceflary oftentation of learnings 
I could cafily fliew, from almoft every writer 
renowned for piety and worth, with whatbold- 
nefs and feverity they treated the corrupt clergy 
of their own times. And what is remarkablef 
though their charaders have now received a fanc- 
tion from their antiqiiity, arid indeed a liiftre 
from 'this very zeal- and 'fidelity ; yet while they 
lived, their inveflives were conftantly cortiplaincd 
of by the Indolent or vicious of their contempo- 
raries, as injurious to the interefts of religion. 
That this was the cafe at the reformation, may 
be cafily feen by any who will lbck|bur a little 
into the writings of that age*.— ^Iii our neigh- 
bour country, when Mr. Richard Bfaxter wrote 
his Qildas Salvianus, or, Reformed Paflor, 
which contained a very plain and very fevere re- 
prehenfion of his brethren the clergy, the fame 
objedion was made againftthe publication of it, at 
leaft i^ theEnglifli language, by fome prudent fof- 
tipners. To this he anfwers, among other things, 
as follows. ** When the fin is open in the fight 
** of the world, it is in vain to attempt to hide 
** it ; and fuch attempts will but aggravate it, 
^' and increafe our ihame. If the minifters of 
*^ "England bad finned only in Latin, I would 
f* have made (hift to have admonifhed the'm in 
•« Latin ; but if they willfin ih Englifli, they 
<' muft hear it in Englifh. Unpardoned fin will 

** never 
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*^ never let us reft, though we be «t ^ver fi> 
*:* much care suid coft to trover it 'Our fin will 
'* Purely find us out, thoi^ we find not it. And 
^< if he that confeiTeth and foriaketh be the 
** man that (hall have mercy* no wonder tfaeok 
<< if he that covereth it proiper not. H we te 
*^ io tender of ourfelves, and loth to €dn&i% 
<< God will be lefi tender of uA, and indite jomx 
^* confeflions for us. — ^Too maay that have £et 
*' their hand to tbi^ facred work, do fo obfiinatdl|y 
^* proceed in felf-feeking, negligence, and pride^ 
^< &c. that it is become our necefTary duty to a^ 
^^ monifli them. If we could fee -that fuch 
^^ would reform without r^ptoof^ we could glad- 
** }y forbear the publi(b»ng of their faults^ but 
^* wbf n reproofs themfelvcs do prove fo Hi^fFec-^ 
<* tual» tbat thefr are more offended at the reproof 
*< than At the ftu, and had ratiher dut we ihouU 
<^ cea&rq>rovfng»tbart3i(themielvesihouldceafeiiiirr 
^ niAg, I think tt is time to.iharpen the^en^^^.'^ 
I lbaUproduce.butQne.esan]pie;flaoi;e,'to.whioh 
1 beg the ^teruion oJF vthofe who have been u«i&*^ 
yertieoxJy taught to tbhak that one who endeai^eurt 
to exfiofe the chara<SUrs of the clergy eannot be 
a ^ood man. Does not all hifiory bear ^Aim^tff 
to the learning, pietyt, ^nd w-oTth of (the,gfixiit:le« 
inen of the Port-reyaJl, a focioty of JanAiuAsi 
who, a little mor^ than a hundred yeans agO)4rr2dc 
a moft violent attack upu the J^f^its in Ft^MKre^ 

.par- 
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pwitliciila?]y M. Ptffca), in %is Arovindri L«ttei«> 
^friiidi ttre wrieien idnidft entifeiy iti tlie M^ny of 
jBStit^ndliumoun Thdfe pieces are ftiUuniveF* 
ikUy admired ^ nor are tbey at :chis time counted 
unf ob^ediioii «o 4ifs ch«ra3er fer ipiety stni inte* 
grity. At ibe timewttf publication^ however, ^iHS 
very &iiiex>b)edioii8 wbich^ue now nisde ^icbe 
CbataSeriSfos ^i^flre^nadeto^ vmmp% 

The reader nlay^poffibly lecoBeft, tb^ft f hkit* 
«d alove^ ^IlifpkMvi, drat fnany are 'Hot £(ieere 
in oStnmg ihk t^eStien. One reafeB for th?» 
f^picton I am •almoft'afiiffined to mention^ fot 
the reproach whkh k %rfngs, in wy apprehen^ 
fion, upe» many inatiiibera dfthe ch<*dh of Scot* 
land'} %ut as*it is wM Renown, it is unnoeeflary 
foconoeat it, and in -my own Sefence Cam iit^ 
^fld to repeat it* There have been, wMiia 
Iheie few yeara, ^vrttongB ipAUAad im Sooitfl»4 
diieaiy Jevdbd agairtft reiigion MMy isHskig 
awray the vtry fioaodadons of morality, tmating 
our jRedoeiner'a natneimrh cofltteaupt and deri- 
fion« and bringing ia doubt the 'very being lof « 
God* Writtsigs xd this kind have been ipublicfy 
memad^ and 4ihe names of the authors perfixipd. 
B(ow, whcne has beea'abe sccai of tbe ienomres <if 
tbe Chara^eriAics againft iucfa writings ? Ham. 
tbey moved for the exercife of 4i(dpline tgainft 

* Th» tmf -BMn may ht, wAe^ill Iwpk at hit elercmh let- 
ter^.and Tome of the fubfeqneAt ones, as well as the notes oa 
thtnii vfaicii are generally alcribedto Mr. Amarald* 

the 
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the writers? Have they fupported the motion 
when inade by others ? Are not books in oppo- 
fition to the go(jpeI, and abufmg aU clergymen, 
as fuch, more contrary to the intereft of religion^ 
than one which only impeaches the fidelity of a 
part of that order, from at leaft a profclled xon* 
cecnfbrthe honour of the whole? Does not this 
tempt men to fay, as was faid an age ago by Moliere 
in France, or by fome there, on occafion of a play 
of hit called the TartufFe, That ^ man may write 
what he pleafeth againft God Almighty in perfect 
fecurity } but if he write againft the characters of 
the clergy in power, he k ruined for ever. 

Another reafoA why I fufpeA the fi^cerity of 
the enemies. of the Charafleriflics,. when the/ 
pretend a regard for the intereft of religion as the 
ground of their difpleafure, is, that it hath often 
happened, that both fpealcers. and writers have 
charged another party of the minifters of the 
church of Scotland with hypocrify and deceit, the 
moft villainous of all charaders ; and yet it never 
occurred to thefe gentlemen, that fuch a charge 
was hurtful to the intereft of religion. I am now' 
to let the reader into a fecret. What very much 
contributed, or rather indeed what chiefly faroughc 
me to a refolution of publifliing the Character if- 
tics, was a pamphlet publifhed a few months be* 
fore it, called, A juft view of the conftitution 
of the church of Scotland. This uaiverfal 

m 
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tincontradiaed fame attributed to the late Dr. 
H— -n ; artd the exprcfs purpofc of it is, to re- 
prefent a certain fet of minifters as agitators of 
the people, and in general, as not a£ling upon 
confcience, even where they pretend it, but from 
a love of popularity. Befides this, be tells a ilory, 
which he calk a ^* fcenc of iniquity,*' with the 
Initial letters of the names of the perfons fup- 
pofed to be guilty. Was ever this pamphlet 
charged by my enemies as contrary to the intereft 
of religion ? It will not be pretended. Now, I 
fhould be glad to know, what it is that makesp 
the difcovery of a fceneof iniquity, when com- 
mitted iiy fome whom I muft not name, contrary 
to the intereft of religion, but the difcovery of a 
fc^ne of iniquity co!nmitted by certain others, no 
way contrary to it at sill? I am not able to find 
any reafon for this difference of judgment but one, 
which is not very honourable to them, viz. That 
perhaps fcenes of iniquity fuppofed to be com- 
mitted by them, are more probable in themfelve?, 
and aiflually obtain more credit, than thofe 
which they alledge againft others. I do not af* 
firm that this is the reafon : but I think, fince 
they bad been the aggreflbrs, both in cenfuring 
minifters for '(crupling obedience to their uncon- 
ftitutional deciilons, and attacking their charac- 
ters in print; if fome namelefs author thought 
fit to retaliate the injury in the laft kind, and 

did 
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^d' it with fo.great fiicce&v tbe^ oyg^.ta have 
lain as q^iet under it a& poffible,. b^th fcom eq^A^ 
ty'and pnuleiiGe : from tqpkfs becauic they hai 
giveo ths pro¥0€atiGn^ and fa>» prudence, be* 
caufe im fafb thetv. conduA templed, many to (aj) 
The charge maft have bees jiiftj or it wcnildhaiye 
been treated wiih conte mpe ; the ftr cdve muft 
have beeB weU aimed^ Ae wound muft hma been 
very deep, fince the fear continues fi> losg^ and 
18 never like tohe either forgotten or forgh^en* 

Thir^ however* is 'un it&If bufe of finoiU m^ 
Hient* It. would be of little con&cpience whe- 
ther their condufi had been realbaable and con*-* 
fifteafeornoti.iftbeobje^cAitfelfwerejtfft. Bnt 
i hope it appeare very deady, from what I have 
efered above, that fiippefing the cSonduA of the 
tleigy to be unboeoming their profeffiony.aregarii 
Co rdigion not only permits, but loudly calls h$ 
Ucievere reprehenfion of it* This is agreeable, t^ 
the fentimeats and piaAice of the wifeflr and heft- 
men in every age. There have.been indeed a few 
exceptions: but the lenity which fomeexeellent 
perfons have (hewn to the vices of the clergy ^.hae 
been generally reckoned among their weataiefleei 
and not their virtues^ I mention' this, left it 
fhould come into any perfon's mind, what is re«* 
laled of Coaftaotine the Greats vis. that when, 
be reoeived a bundle of papers,. wMch he vnas 
t^ contained, aooofaiim^againft the vkiotts pact. 
.6 of 
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trf the clergy^ be puWidy burnt them, after hav- 
ing taken an bath that he did not know v^hat 
they contained ; and added, that tho* he fhould 
fee a Iblfliop in (he very aft of a crime that £fiaO 
be namclefs in Engliffi*, hawouTd^ cover hini 
With his purple. If tlic account be true, and 
this be the charity which fome plead for with io 
great earnefinei^, one can hardly help crymg out, 
O Emperor^ great was thy charity ! 

H. According to the didribution Tmade of my 
(ubjed*, the next point is, To account for. the 
Charaderiftics being written in an aiTumed chu^ 
radler and ironical ftyle, ** If concern for. the 
" ** intercft' of religion prompted you,"^ fay (bme, 
*^ to attack the chara£ter& of the clergy,^ why 
•* was it not done in a. llbriou^ way? Would it 
*^ not have been better, gravely to have con- 
•* viflcd thcnri of their fin, and warned them of 
*' their danger, than to fet them in a ridiculous 
^< point of li^t, and expofe them to the public 
<< (corn ?•* This objeftion, I am (enfible, made 
an impreffion on fome well-meaning perfonsj 
and therefore it will be iTCceflary to confidfer it 
with care. A very good mail, when h^ firft 
read the CharaSeriftics, exprefled himfelf thus : 
" Alas ! if there was occafion given for it, would 
*« it not have been better to have had re coiirfe 
I «« to prayer than to fttire ?** In general, I hum* 

bjy apprehend', there* is no oppofltion between 

• Alienuin toTum labefaAantcm. 

I thefe 

I 
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thefe two means ; and therefore^ in many cafes^ 
it is proper to employ both. Let me there* 
fore intreat the attention of the reader, while 
I briefly confider, iirft, the lawfulnefs of employ- 
ing ridicule in fach ^ caufej aqd fecondly, what 
particular circumftances concurred to. render it 
the moft proper method,, if not in a manner ne- 
cefTary^ in the inftance before us. 

That it is a lawful thing to employ ridicule 
in fuch a c^fe, is evident from the very higheft 
authority. There arc many infiahces of irony 
in the (acred writings. In the third chapter of 
Genefis, ver. 22. we have an expreflion ufed by 
God himfelf, which interpreters do generally Aip- 
pofe to be jn irony : ^nd as it is of the moft fevere 
and penetrating kind, in a moft deplorable cala- 
mity, foj cannot well imagine what other ra- 
tional meaning can be put upon the words: 
^< And the Lord God faid, Behold, the man is . 
•* become as one. of us, toknow good and evil." 
It muft be remembered, that Adam had broke 
his Maker's command, from a foolifh expeda- 
tion, upon the devil's proraife, 0/ becoming like 
God. On this, an ancient interpreter fays, 
<^ Adam deferved to be derided iti this manner ; 
f^ and he was made more deeply fenfibleof hisfol- 
M ly by this ironical expreflibn, than by any other 
^^ that could have been ufed." The conduiSl of 
Elijahs and bis treatment of the prophets of Baal, 

. . • . is 
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is another known example of the fame kind. It 
is recorded, i Kings xviii. 27. '^ And it came 
^< to pafs at noon, that Elijah mocked them, and 
*' faid, Cry aloud: for he is a God, either he 
*' is talking, or he is purfuing, or he is on 
*« a journey, or peradventure he fleepeth, and 
•*. mull be awaked." 

There are feveral inftances of the fame manner 
cf fpeaking in the prophetical books ; particularly^ 
the prophet Ifaiah, in an admirable manner, and 
at great length, expofes the fotti(h folly of ido- 
laters. The paflages are well known ; as are 
alfo fome in the apoftolic writings ^ and there* 
fore I omit them for the fake of brevity : and 
only mention an expreffion of our Saviour him* 
felf, who, though a man of forrows, and in a 
ftate pf humiliution, yet in fome places ufes a 
language plainly ironical ; as in John x. 32* 
*' Many good works have I ihewed you from 
*' my Father; for which of thefe works do ye 
*' ftone me V It wasrertainly making them very 
ridiculous, to a(k them, for which of his good 
works they propofed to flone him, as well as it 
was the ftrongeft way of fignifying that he had 
never done any works among them but fuch aa 
were good. 

After thefe e^^amples, none will be furprifed 
when I fay, that the moft grave and venerabl« 
of the fathers have not only wrote in this man-i^ 
' Vol, II. ' M ner 
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ner themfelves, but afierted its neceffity and oftf. 
To be convinced of this, let any man only read 
St. Jerom, in his letters, and his writings againft 
Jovian and th« Pelagians; Tcrtullian, in his 
Apology agaitiftthc folly of idolaters; Auguftine, 
lirenaeiis, and Bernard, and many others of the 
tnoft approved chara£lers. It is indeed founded 
upon the plaineft reafon. There is commonly 
a pride and felf-fufEciency in men under the do- 
minion of error, which makes them deaf to ad- 
vice, and impregnable to grave and ferious rea.- 
fbning: neither is there any getting at them 
till their pride is levelled a little by this difmay- 
ihg weapon. Bat left tbe reader (hould be lefs 
vriliing to yield to my reafon ing than to that of 
greater men, I (hall beg leave to tranflate three 
paflages from three different writers in diftant 
ages, which cotild not be more applicable to the 
times in which they lived, than they are to my 
prefent purpofe. 

The firft is from Tertullian : '* That which 
** I have done, is nothing elfe but a play bc- 
«* fore the real combat. I have rather pointed 
** out the wounds which might be given you, 
*' than given them in effeft. If there are places 
*' which oblige people to laugh, it is becaufe the 
^* fubje-dls themfelves are ridiculous. There are 
<* many things which ought to be treated with 
♦* contempt and mockery^ through fear of giving 

" them 
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*♦ them weight, and making them important bT 
** ferioafly debating them. Nothing is more 
** juftly due to vanity than derifion ; and it 
^^ belongs to the trath to fmile, becaufe it is 
*^ chearful, and to dcfpife its enemies, becaufe 
" it is affured of vidlory. It is true, we ought 
^^ to be careful that the raillery be not low, and 
** unworthy of the truth ; but if that be attended 
^ to, and one can ufe it with addrefs and deli- 
** cacy, it is a duty to do fo.** 
. The fecond paiTage is from St. Aoguftine, in 
the following words : *' Who will dare to fay, 
^< that the truth ought to remain defencele(s 
*^ againft the attacks of fal&ood ? That the cnc- 
** mies of religion (hall be permitted to terrifjr 
** the faithful with ftrong words, and to entice 
** or feduce them "by agreeaWe turns of wit ; but 
** that believers ought never to write but with 
*^ fuch a coldnefs of flyle as to lull the reader 
«' afleep?'* 

The third paflage is from Pafcal, in the ele- 
venth of his Provincial Letters: *^ As the truths 
** of the gofpel are the proper obje£ls both of love 
^^ and refped, fo the errors which are oppofite to 
^ them are the objedls both of hatred and con- 
♦* tempt. There are two diftinft qualities ia 
** the firft, a divine beauty which renders them 
** amiable, and a facred n^jefty which renders 
*^ them venerable ; there are sdfo ia the laft, a 

Ma *« guilt 
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** guilt and impiety which renders them horrible, 
** and a delufion and folly which renders them 
«< filly and contemptible. Wherefore, as the 
** faints have always, for truth, the upited affec- 
*' tions of love and fear; fa, for error, they 
** have alfo the correfpondent fentiments of ha- 
«* tred and contempt. Their zeal equally dif- 
*« pofes them to refift the malice of bad men with 
•' boldnefs and courage, and to difcrcdit their 
•^ folly by derifion and fcorn." 
. That it is lavvful in fome cafes to ufe ridicule, 
I hope is now fufficiently proved. The truth is, 
though it is common and natural for men to 
^ryout. That this is an unbecoming manner of 
handling the fubjeft, when their own miflakes 
are cxpofed j yet I have met with very few con- 
trovcrfial writers, who do not, in proportion to 
their fkill, endeavour to inlift ridicule in the fer- 
vice of reafon. It is often indeed a forry and 
motley mixture of grave and comic ; . but it fuffi- 
ciently (hows the natural fenfe men have of the 
propriety, not only of contradi<Sing what is falfe, 
but fniiling at what is abfurd: I might there- 
fore very juftly reft my defence here. It was, in 
the firft place, my bufinefs to judge, whether there 
was fufficient occaCion given for fuch an attempt 
as well as, whether I was endowed with proper 
talents for the execution. After this, it fell of 

courfe^ 
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• courfe to the readers to determine, how far I had 
judged right in either,- or both of thefe particulars. 
But as, in faft, it was not merely the lawful- 
nefs of the thing in general, nor any confidence 
of my own untried ability in that way of writing, 
that determined me to rriake choice of it, but fomc 
particular circumflances thatfeemed to render it ne- 
ceflary, I (hall now take the liberty of laying them 

■ before the reader. The firft of them is the reign- 
ing tafte of the age." Nothing is more plain, than 

' that a certain levity of mind prevails at pref6nC 
among all ranks ; which makes it very hard to fix 
their attention on any thijig that it ferious. The 

* very title of a grave difcourfe is fufficient to dif- 
*' guft many", and to prevent them from ever in- 
quiring what it contains : fo that though I refolve 
to adhere to my promife at firft fetting out, I am 
this moment writing with but little hope, that 

* above one twentieth part of the readers of the for- 

* mer treatife will vouchfafe it a perufal. Nay, it 
is ten to one that many will deny this to be the 

* work of the former author ; and affirm, that it is 

* greatly inferior in point of ftylej that is to fay, na 
ftyle appears to them juft or pure, but that which 
is humourous and poignant. 

Befides levity, or an averSon to what is ferious, 
there is another charafteriftic of the prefent age, 
which is perhaps the child of the former; I mean 
floth, or an unwilJingnefs to beftow great or long 

M 3 * 4ippIk:atioii 
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application of mind upon any fubjeft, be it wh^t 
it will. This difpofition has been wonderfully 
gratified, and wonderfully increafed, by the ge- 
nerality of writers among us for fomc time pafl-. 
The authors of periodical publications^ fuch as 
reviews, magazines, and even common news- 
papers, for their own intereft, have long vied 
with one another in the variety and livelinefe of 
the pieces which make up their feveral collc£lions. 
From perufing thefe, it is {o eafy to get a little 
fupcrficial knowledge of every fubjeft, that few 
look any further for the means cxf forming their 
opinions in religion, government, or learning. 
Another fpecics of compofition, proceeding upcja 
the fame principles, is novel-writing. What an 
inundation of thefe we have had' thefe twenty 
years paft in Great Britain, is fuiEciently known. 
It would even be an entertainment to enumerate 
them by their titles, and fee what proportion they 
make of the whole new books in any given pe- 
riod of time. 

From thefe circumftances, it is eafy ta fee what 
an intending author muft have before his cyts. 
Thofe who have long had their appetites quick- 
ened by variety of difhes, and the moft pleafing 
fauces, are not able to relifh plainer^ though, to 
thofe who can ufe it, far better and more foli,d 
food. This made it neccfTary for me to fall upon 
a method of compofitipn which might have fonx 

chaac 
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chance to procure the attention of the pub* 
lie; and I could think of none mbre proper thait 
irony ; which, when wel) executed^ is almoft 
univerfally pleafmg. Befides, I muft acknow- 
kdge, that the conduft of the prcvaih'ng party 
did often appear to me in a very ridiculous light; 
and never more fo, than when the Charadleriftic» 
were publifhed. Moderation had been long a fav- 
(hionable or cant phrafe among them ; and yet 
they were running headlong i-nto the moft via* 
lent and tyrannical meafures. They made great 
pretences to charity, and a large nranner of think- 
ing; and, a» a tcftimony of it,, very modeffly fup- 
pofed, that all who did not form the fame opi"- 
nions in religion and government with them(elve$» 
were weak filly fook, except two or three knave* 
who had the direfiion of the reft. This, I do 
affirm, was not barely hinted, but openly and 
confidently ailerted ; fo that I never knew greater 
bigots, in the proper and genuine fenfe of that 
word. How far my attempt would be fttccefefuf^ 
could only be guftfled at; but I imagined, that 
if. I could exhibit them to the public tn the fame 
light in which they appeared to myfelf, they woultl 
make a pretty comical figure: and fo it happened 
in hSt. My firft intention was only to have pub- 
liftied, in May 1753, ^ balflheet, containing 
$hc maxims thcmfclves, under the title of, " A 
*' lift of felf^evident truihs :*' but that having beea 
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neglcAed, upon the provocation hinted at above, 
the illu{lration$ were added) and ^ent abroad a few 
months afterwards, in the form they now bear. 

Another circumftance which fecmed to render 
this way of writing neccflary, was the little re- 
gard that had been paid to feVeral well written 
treatifes of a ferious kind. The perfons chiefly 
pointed at in the Charafieridics had greatly re«- 
laxed difcipline in point of morals; had, by a 
courfe of deciilons, planted the country with ufe* 
]efs minifters ; and though the whole office of 
ordination proceeds upon the fuppofition of a call 
from the people, gravely admitted them without 
.any call at all. This, when done as a part of 
the public worfliip of God, as it always is, muft 
be confidered by every impartial perfon, not only 
as a piece of grofs abfurdity, and mocking of the 
people^ but a piece of flagrant impiety^, and 
.mocking of Godt Confcientious minifiers ab- 
fented therafelves from thefe pretended ordina- 
tions, till at laft it came into the heads of their 
enemies to force them to be prefent under pain 
of the higheft cenfures of the church. They had 
the hardinefs all the while to affirm, that this was 
abfolutely neceflary to fupport the conftitution j 
although every man rauft agrecj that if any of 
our fathers, who. lived about fifty years ago, were' 
to rife up qlit of his grave, he would fay, it wag 
the conflixution turned upfide down. Many at- 
tempts 
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tempts had been^made to reafon with them> and 
clear appeals to the hiftory and ftanding a£ls of 
the church ; but all were trodden under foot by 
the decifions of the anifual afTemblies, in their 
Judicativie capacity. Nay, they at laft became fo 
confident of their own power, and fo deaf to all 
reafoning on the fubjeft, that they refufed evea 
to read what was written by thofe of difFerent 
fentiments^ and when they did read it» difdained 
to make any anfwer to it, or attempt to convince 
them any other way than by the unanfwerable 
argument of depofition^ This induced me to 
write in a manner that has^ obliged them to hear 
whether they will or not ; and though it has not 
beea fo happy, as to .bri^ng them to convidlion, I 
am fure it was no more than well merited cor« 
region. 

One other reafon I (halt mention for making^ 
choice of this way of writing, wa« drawn ftota 
the modern notions of philofophy, which had (o 
greatly contributed to the corruption of the clergy* 
The great patron and advocate for thefe was Lord 
Shafc(bury, one of whofe leading principles it is^ 
that " Ridicule is the teft of truth/' This prin- 
ciple of his had been adopted by many of the* 
clergy ; and there is hardly any man coiiverfant 
in the literary world, who has not heard it a 
thoufand times defended in converfation. I was 
therefore willing to try how they thcmfelves coujd 
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ftand the edge of this weapon ; hoping, that if il ditf 
not convince them of the folly of the other parts ot 
thdrcondu£i, it might at leaft put them out of con- 
ceit with this particular opinion. The laft of thefe^ 
I do really think the publication of the CharaSer* 
jftics has, in a great meafare eifeded ; at leaft* 
within my narrow fphere of converfation. It is 
but feldom we now hear it pretended, that ridi* 
culc is tKe tcft of truth. If they have not re;- 
nounced this opinion, they at ieaff keep it more 
to themfelves, and are lefs infolent upon it in their 
treatment of others, 

I hope the reader wilt not imagme, that, by 
wrefting this principle out of the hands of my 
adverfarres, I intend to adopt it mydff. There 
may be truth in it in an equivocal fenfe; for to 
be fure nothing that is true can be really ridicu- 
lous : but there are few things more pefnicioui 
Ihan this principle, as iris commonly underflood 
and appfied. It is moft certatn, that many ihiiigs^ 
both true and excellent may, by a perfon poffef^ 
fed of the talent of humour, be made apparently 
ridiculous : and this will have its full effe<5l upon 
the bulk of mankind, who are not able to difcover 
where the fallacy lies. Dr. Brown, in his EP- 
fays on the Charafteriftics, (ays with great pro- 
priety. That ridicule is not fitted for the difco- 
very of truth j for, fo far as it is diftihguiOied 
from reafoning^ it ^* is only putting imagination 

••* i'a 
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•* in the place of reafon ;" than which few things 
are more ready to Jead us adray. But he allowsi,. 
that it is very proper to ** difgrace known falf- 
*^ hood :" and as the application of it to this 
purpoie is warranted by the judgment and ex«> 
ample of the beft and wifeft men in all ages^. 
there was nothing to hinder. me from makingmfe 
ef the fame privilege. In the mean time, if there 
has been any chara£ler of real worth, cranymea^- 
£ure truly commendable^ ridiculed in the treatife 
now under confideration, let this be ihown by 
clear and plain dedu£i;ions of reafon, and I aim 
r^eady to repent of it, and renounce it. 

III. This leads me to the third and laft part of 
my defence, viz. Toftiow what bccafion was giv* 
en for fuch a treatife among us» This I confefs to 
be abfolutely neceflary, as it is plainly applied, 
in the title-page, to the church of Scotland. Itr 
will be: in vain. to have ihown,. that there is noi^ 
thing Anful or hurtful in attacking the chara£lers 
of clergymen, where they ad in a manner un-* 
worthy of their o£Bce,. or that this may lawfullji 
be done even in the way of ridicule. The 
queflion will flill be, Have the miniflers of the- 
church of Scotland realty d^erved it? Very 
great difficulties, however, prefent themfelves in 
this branch of the fubjeS. There are man^~ 
things demondrably true, which it is dangerous 
la affirm^ at leaft in fomc places. Upon, the fup-r ' 

M 6 ' pbritioiTj* 
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pofitlon, that the prevailing party 4n this church 
is of the fpirit and difpofinon painted in the Cha- 
lafteriftics, one would think, a man who fliould 
upbraid them with their' faults in a dirtSt man- 
ner, would be in a forry fituatton if ever they 
ihould be his judges! The ,*' Veritas convitii'' 
would do him very little fervice^ or rather would 
only fervc to envenom their refentment. Have 
they been already fo enraged againft me for a lit- 
tle pleafant raillery ? and am I fo mad as to hope 
to defend myfelf, by bringing againft the fame 
perfons a ferious and deliberate accufation i How* 
ever formidable this difficulty may appear, I am 
not without hopes, that fuch of them as have 
any meafure of impartiality and candour, after 
weighing what is now to be offered, may be more 
inclined to forgive the attack already made; and, 
ty breaking their attachment to the moft corrupt 
members, recover the merit and dignity of the 
general body. 

With this view let me make a preliminary re- 
mark. Many from the beginning either really 
did, or at leaft afFe6ted to fuppofe, that all who 
joined in ihfe meafurcs carried on by the majo- 
rity in our general affemblies, were reprcfented 
in the CharaSeriftics, as infe&cd with every bad 
principle or pradlice fatirized through the whole* 
Nothing was farther from the writer*s mind. An 
smfwer to that objedtonj» fuch as the natiire of 

the^ 
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the performance would admit, was inferted ia 
the preface to the fecond edition of the book it- 
felf J and I fhall now deliver my judgment upon; 
the point, without the leaft ambiguity. The piO- 
iitical meafures which have been carrying on for 
thcfe thirty years paft in the church of Scotland, 
appear to me to be ruinous to the interefts of re- 
ligion. At the fame time I am fenfihle, that thert 
are many worthy and good men who join in moft 
' of thofe meafures ; and one great end of the Cha-n 
'ra£leriftics was, to open the eyes of fuch perfons^i 
both on their employment and company. 

'A train of circumftances, not always in our 
own power, fometimes leads good men themftlvcs 
to fupport the moft corrupt part of a church in 
their public meafures. ' The boundaries of pru- 
dence and zeal are not eafiiy fixed. Union of 
opinion in politics, often eftablifhes a connection 
between men of very oppofite principles in reli- 
gion and morals : and there are few greater in- 
fiances of the weaknefs of human nature, than 
the readinefs of men to give protection and 
countenance to ' thofe who are worfe than 
themfeives, becaufe they are ftaunch friends to 
their party views. Such complacency do fom« 
take in this, as an exertion of Chriftian charity 
and tendernefs, that it is v^nderful to think what 
they will do, and much more wonderful that they 



.make it appear, that fuch and fuch fafla are dene, 
it wilt be hard to convince many that they are 
wrong, at leaft in any great degree. Many a cler- 
gyman will not yield ch^ one half o£ thofe tbing^s 
to be fins that weie admitted to be fo a century 
ago i nor do they fee the one half of the evil of fin, 
either in clergy or laity, that was once taken for 
granted. Thofe who have not the fame ideas of 
morality, can never be fuppofed to have an equal 
irtrpreffion of the infufficiency of the fame degree 
of it. Thofe who look upon family- worfliip, 
lor inftance, as an unneceflary piece of devotion, 
will never be brought to imagine, that an aflem- 
bly is one whJt worfe for confifting of fo many 
members who habitually negleft that duty, if I 
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Tor this reafon, before we go farther, perhapx^ 
it will not be improper to introduce a general 
obfervation. If we confider the circumftances 
of the church of Scotland, we may, from a know- 
ledge of human nature, and the experience of paft 
ages, fafely afHrm, ihe is in a lax and degene- 
rate ftate. If it were not fo, it would be a mi- 
racle. Nay, I will venture to go further, and 
to fay, it would be fuch a miracle as never hap- 
pened before. We in this church have enjoyed 
uninterrupted outward profperity for more thaa 
fevcnty years > and during all that time, have 
not only been free from perfecution, but have 
enjoyed the favour and proteflion of the civil 
power. If this long courfe of temporalprofpe* 
rity has had no effcA in bringing on a deprava- 
tion of our manners, it muft needs be a mira- 
cle; becaufe it is contrary to the natural courfe 
of things: and he that will pretend to find a 
period, .when any fuch thing happened before,, 
will, I am confident, be unfuccefbful. ' The pri- 
mitive church was never long without perfecu- 
tion during the three firft centuries j yet they 
had a trial how they could bear profperity, ia 
the interval between the ninth and tenth perfe- 
cution, immediately before that dreadful one 
which they fufFered under the Emperor Diocle- 
fxan. And hiftory informs us, that though they had 
Hot then any civil eftablifliment, yet the eafe and 
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profpcrity which they enjoyed had a moft fa- 
tal influence upon their manners. So long as a 
minifter is only in the poll of greateft danger, 
there will be lefs hazard of worldly men endea- 
vouring to pufli themfelves into that fituatiori : 
but as foon as that ofiSice begins to be confidered 
as a quiet and Me fettlement for this life, how 
•can it be but many, from no higher end thar^ 
worldly intereft, will get and keep poffcflion of 
it ? Therefore, though I were living in Japadi, 
•and knew nothing eife of the church of Scot- 
iland, but that fhe had enjoyed fuch a courfe of 
outward profperity, I would as certainly con« 
elude, that a corruption of manners was affeiS^ 
ing even the clergy, as I would, that iron which 
'had been long out of the furnace, and had not 
:been rubbed orfcoured would-be growing rufty. 
- After all, it is fomcwhat ftrange, that this per- 
-formance (hould ftand in need of an apology, or 
.that the accufation againft ie (hould be fo often 
repeated. That the author muft be a bad man; 
And. that it is hurtful to the intefeft of religion. 
This is certainly the clamour of the guilty, and 
not the judgment of the candid. There is no 
fuch apprehenfion of the thing being criminal 
among thofe who are the moft unprejudiced and 
impartial judges; I mean, the laity. It is welt 
known, with how much approbation it was read 
by them, when iirft puili/hed ; and, notvvith- 

fianding 
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ftanding the love of defamation, which is nan 
tural to mankind, I am perfuaded its admirers 
would have been of quite a different clafs thaa 
they generally were, if it had been againft the 
intereft of religion ; and that it would have had 
no admirers at all, if it had been a fatire without 
an objefl-. 

Let us fuppofe any perfon had taken into 
his head to write a fatire agaiaft the minifters of 
the church of Scotland, and had thought propet 
to reprefent them in an oppofite light : fuppoft 
be had reprefented them as having arrived to fuch 
a degree of bigottry, as to believe, that no per- 
fon could be faved who had the lead doubt of 
any thing contained in the large fyftems of Pid^et 
and Turrettne ; as fo Ccvere difeiplin^rians, that 
they were continually barraffing .gefttlemen an4 
noblemen, and fummoning them before their fef- 
fions, for but walking out in their gardens ality- 
tle after fermon on the Lord's day, or fitting 
h^lf an hour too long at their bottle af(er dinner 
on other days ; a^s (o rigid and mortified in their 
own lives, that they were in danger of bringing 
back the monkiih auflerity of the church of Rome. 
Whether would the author of fuch a pamphlet 
have been reckoned found in his judgment? 
Would any body have been fo idle as to read it f 
or, if they did, would they not have underftood 
a backwards ? Whereas, in the prefem caf©^ 

there 
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there was a tcftimony given to the truth and ju j^ 
tice of the chara£lers drawn, by the alTent and 
approBation of almoft every reader. 

The laity wcfc not the only witncfles of its 
propriety : many of the moft eminent and refpec- 
table of the clergy of. our neighbour-country, gave 
evidence in favour of the«CharaSer»ftrcs. I have 

been well informed, that the Blfliop of L 1^ 

in converfation with a nobleman of our own 
country, gave it a iMgh commendation; and add- 
ed withal: <^ It feems only diredted againft a 
*' certain party of the church of Scotland ; but 
*< we have many in England to whom the ch^ 
** rafters are very applicable." It is alfo faid by 
thofe who deferye credit, that the Bifhop of 
O— d fpoke much in the fame way ; and fai^. 
He wilhed their own clergy would read it for 
their inftruftion and correftion. And feveral have 

feen a letter from the prefent Bi(hop of G r, 

then Dr.. W... n ■ n, one of the moft eminent 
authors of this age, to a mlnifter in Scotland ; in 
which he commends the performance, and, paH- 
ticularly ufes theTe words: ** A fine piece of 
'' raillery againft a party, to which we are no 
'' ftrangers here.'' 

Is it to be fuppofed, that fuch perfons, emi- 
nent for worth and penetration, would have ap« 
proved a thkig fo evidently criminal as fome ai»e 
picafed to think this trad? Or are th^re indeed 
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perfons of the charaders there reprefented in the 
church of England, and none in the church of 
Scotland ? Shall the perfons above-named openly 
affiroi) there are many fuch in England; and 
muft the man be condemned, without hearings 
and without mercy, who is fufpe^^ed of hinting 
there are fome fuch in her fifter- church ? I have 
often indeed refleded, with feme furprife, on the 
. difFerent fituation of affairs in Scotland and m 
England. I have feen many books printed in 
. England, with tha names of the authors, which 
plainly and without ambiguity affirm, that there 
are fome of the clergy proud, ambitious, time- 
fervers, and tools of thofe in power ; fome of them 
.lazy and flothful, lovers of eafe and pleafurc j.fome 
of them fcandaJous a^d diflblute in their manners j 
fome of them wholly ignorant and infufficient; 
and that all are tolerated by thofe who prefide. 
.Thcfe things they affirm, without the leaft dan- 
ger, or apprehenfion of it. But were 'any man 
to publifh a book that had the tenth part of fuch 
-feverity in it, in Scotland, he ought, at the fame 
trme, to have a fliip hired to fly to another country* 
But the flrongefi; of all general proofs of the 
jufticeof the fatire in the Charafteriftics, is the 
behaviour of thofe who are fuppofed to be aimed 
at. The lamentable outcry they made at firfl, 
the malice and refentment they have ^ver fince 
jiifcovercd agatnfl the author, prove to a demon- 
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{(ration, that his reproofs are well founded. We 
fhall reduce the argument to this fhort form: 

Either there was ground for this fatire, or there 
was none. If there was none, neither furely 
could there be for one half of the complaints that 
have been made ag;ainft it, for it would have 
been perfedly harmlefs. Many, even of the 
prefent clergy of the church of Scotland, do not 
find themfelves touched by it in the leaft degree* - 
If the characters of the reft lay no more open to 
ijie ftrokes of raillery, why ihould they have 
been fo much difconcerted by it ? If they were 
not hit, it is impoffible they could be hurt. 

Thefe general arguments, of themfelves> might 
fatisfy any impartial perfon ; but let us now go 
a litcfe further, and confider particularly the pre* 
fent (late of the church of Scotland, and how far 
it might give occafion to the fatire. It would 
be tedious to mention every iingleftroke of rail- 
lery contained in that performance; but fo far 
as it carries a cenfure of principles or chara£ler9 
generally prevailing, they may be reduced to the 
three following dafles, Dodrine, Difcipline, and 
Government. We fhalt examine each of thefe 
diftindly and feparatejy. 

I. Let us confider our pre(ent ftate In point 
f of Do£trine. It is certainly hinted, that there 

Are many who have departed from the old pro^ 
X^flant principles contained in our Confeffion 

of 
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of Faith and Catechifms. And is it pafiible 
to deny this fsA i Is it not the general com- 
plaint of the people through the whole kkigdcniy 
that from many pulpits there is little to be 
heard of the peculiar dodlrines of the gofpel f or, 
if they be mentioned at all^ it is no more than 
an aukward and cold compliment to fave appear- 
ances« while fometbing very different Is chiefly 
infifted on. If I am not miftaken, the leading 
do£lrine.s, both in the holy Scriptures, and in 
(he confefiions of all the proteftant churchess 
are, *' The loft and fallen ftate of man by na- 
** turej-a-Thc abfolute neceffity of falvation 
« through Jefus Chrift;— The pardon of -fin by 
^* the riches of divine grace, through the im« 
« puted righteoufncfs of the Saviour ; — Sandi- 
"<* fication and comfort by the Holy Ghoft/' 
Thefe doctrines are of fo great moment, and 
have fo extenflve an influence on the whole of 
prad^ical religion, that where ihcy are £rmly he- 
Ijeved, they will not only be often brought dt- 
reftly in view, but the manner of fpeaking up- 
on every other fubjed): will be fucfa, as to leave 
no jealoufy of an intended omiffion ; yet certain it 
js, that many are the complaints upon this fub* 
jeft from every quarter j and therefore I am 
warranted to infer, either that the do£lrine is 
corrupted, and fomething elfe intentionally 
caught» or that the pcribns complained of are ut- 
terly. 
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terly incapable of cxprcffing themfelves in fuch 
a manner as to be underftood. 

I (hall now put the argument in another form* 
There is unqueftionably a great difference in 
point of dodtrine, between fome miniAers and 
others. If the one fort therefore preach the doc- 
trine contained in the Confeflion of Faith, un- 
doubtedly the others either contradi£^ or omit it. 
I am perfuaded there are fome who would be 
alhamed to have it thought, that they preached 
this do6lrine ; and nothing is more plain, than 
tliat thofe who are known to do fo, in the moft 
clear and explicit manner, are ufually the objects 
of their jealoufy or hatred. It is probable I 
Ihall be told here, Why do you make thefe ge- 
neral complaints ? name the particular perfonSj 
produce your evidence and prove the charge; 
they will, in that cafe, be immediately laid afide. 
To this 1 anfwer, that it is a very cafy thing for 
a man to preach erroneous do£trine in fuch a 
maiiner that it (hall be impoffible to convift him 
by a legal profecution in a free country. Every 
day (hews, that men may print fedition, treafon, 
and even blafphemy, in fuch a way, that no hu^ 
man law can take hold of it. What then (hould 
hinder men to preach herefy under the fame pru- 
dent difguifes? fiefides, what would a profe- 
cution fignify, if it muft come before a court, 
cf which, tetwecn ckrgy and laity, perhaps a 

plurality 
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plurality of members differ little in opinion froin 
the pannei. 

My fubje<S does not oblige me to fay an/ 
' thing upon the excellence and importance of the 
negledled truths, yet I will take this opportunity, 
of delivering my opinion in a /ew words. Thefe 
doctrines I am perfuaded are not only true in 
themfelves, but the great foundation of all prac« ( 
tical religion. Wherever they are maintained 
and inculcated, Aridnefs and purity of life and 
manners will be their natural effed. On the 
contrary, where they are neglected, and a pre* 
tended theory of moral virtue .fubftituted in their 
room, it will immediately and certainly intro- 
duce a deluge of profanity and immorality in 
praAice. Of this the prefent ftate of our own 
church and nation, compared with that of former 
periods, is a flrong and melancholy proof. 

But there is no occafion for entering further 
into this fubje£lj the ridicule in the Charac^ 
teriftics turns not fo much on the truth or im-. 
portance of thefe dodrines, as the grofs abfur* 
d!ty of men's fubfcribing what they do not be- 
lieve. However firm' a perfuafion I may have of 
any fyftem of opinions, the right of private judg-. 
ment and freedom of enquiry, I would wifh'to 
remain facred and inviolable. Thofe who ufe 
this liberty with courage, and with Candour, 
ought to be held in the bigheft cfteem by every 
7 ^ one 
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one who differs from them. But for men, at 
their entrance on the facred office, folemnly to 
fubfcribe to the truth of what all their lives after 
they endeavour to undermine and deftroy, is at 
once fo criminal and foabfurd, that no reproof 
given to it can poflibly exceed in point, of feve- 
rity. I take the liberty here of tranfcribing a 
pafiage from a printed fermon, preached at the 
opening of a fynod in Scotland : where, fpeaking 
of thefe fubfcriptions, the author fays, *^ This ia 
<**fo dire£^ a violation of fmcerity, that it is 
** aftonifliing to think how men can fct their 
<* minds at eafe in the profpeA, or keep them in 
•* peace after the deliberate commiflion of it. 
The very excufes and evafions that are offer- 
ed in defence of it," are a difgrace to reafon, 
<* as well as a fcandal to religion. What fuc- 
cefs can be expelled from that man's miniftry, 
who begins it with an aft of fo complicated 
** guilt ? How can he take upon him to re* 
" prove others for fin, or to train them up in 
«* virtue and true goodnefs, while himfelf is 
** chargeable wichdiredlb, premeditated, and pcr- 
<* pet'ual perjury ? I know nothing fo nearly re- 
" fembling it, as thofe cafes in trade, in which 
^* men make (alfe entries, and at once fcreen 
'« and aggravate their fraud, by fwearing, or 
♦* cauilng others to fwear, contrary to truth. 
« This is juftly reputed fcandalous, even in the' 
Vol. II. N «« world i^ 
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** world j *:aDd yet I know no circumfiance 
** in which they differ^ that does not tend to 
** {how it tobclefs criminal than the other*." 

There may be fomc of the laity who have 
tfieflifelves an inward averfion to the fyftem of 
dextrine contained in our Confeflion and Cate* 
diifms, afid who, for that reaibn, are pleafed 
with fuch of the clergy as preach in a differeiit 
ftrain : but fure I am, whoever will refleA up- 
on the circumftatice of their having al4 Tub- 
fcribed to it, can never have a high opiaioa 
6f their condud upon the . whole, but muft 
tondemn the infincerity, let the propofitions 
fubfcribed be in themfelves eitter true or &Jfe. ' 
- What is above, may fuffice as to do6lrine in 
general. The particular ftri(3ures in the Cha- 
ra£):eriftics againft a falfe tafte in compofition, 
may well enough anfwer for themfelves without 
any defence. That there have been many in- 
ftanccs of ftrange incongruity in this particular^ 
is beyond all qucAion. A cold, .heartlefs, indif- 
ferent manner of fpeaking on thbfe^fubjefls, in 
which both fpeaker and hearer have fo great, 
nay, no Icfs than an infinite concern ; an ofknta- 
ttous fwell of words, or a pointed ornatnented 
foppery of ftyle, fo ill fuited to the gravity of 
the pulpit ; an $bftra£ied, reiined« or philofo*^ 

* Mr, Witherfpoon's Sy*iod*lermon, 
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^ical diiquifitiort, which, if it has any mcatiipg 
at all, perhaps not three in the audience can 
ludffibly ^nderftand ; are thefc iftiaginary, or are 
they Teal charaSers^ Ifthey are charaSers drawn 
<ro«li real Ufe,'whereis the fin or danger of expo- 
im^ tbem? Fot my own psrt, I am grieved to fee 
fo little lea^-n^fVg afmong the generality of the mi*- 
fiifters of this chufch, which is probably owing to 
their poverty. Btft I am in a good meafure com- 
fened with this refiedion, that the weakeft com- 
monly io as much fervice as the wifeft ; beca\ife, 
though they were ever fo willing, they are not 
^We «o ftllthe audience with any admiration of 
tbemfelyesf, and therefore their attention muft.hc 
^xed upon th<e truths delivered, and not the part$ 
tod manner of the fpeajcer. 

2. Let us confider a little the Hate of the 
church of Scotland with refpeft to Difcipline ; 
ihat is to fay, the infpe£tron of the morals of 
minifters and people. Upon the moll deliberate 
>evieW,ayi I can find intimated in the Charac-^ 
tefiftics upon this fubjeft, is, that there is far 
lefs ftridlnefy and tendernefs of converfation', Ie&' 
of the appearance of piety and devotion, in per- 
sons of the fpiritual funftibn, than formerly ; and 
tefs feverky, in the exercife of difciplrne, upoa 
^ofe Vrho offend. * 

What ftall I fay in dfefence of this, buf that 
|h^e thing appears ^ me toite'manifcftly true? 

N z There 
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There are no particular crimes, charged, but, in 
general, levity and worldly converfation, with a 
negle£i: of the duties- of the facred office. And 
would to God there were not the greateft caufe 
of charging, not merely fome few diforderiy per- 
fons, not .merely the younger fort in general, but 
all without exception,, as in fome meafure guilty* 
If there is a remarkable increafe of corruption 
among the worft, there will alfo be a vifible de- 
clenfion in zeal and piety among the bed. Thia 
' is what the natural courfe of things teaches us 
to expedl. It is alfo what our. Saviour himfelf 
hath forewarned us of; ^^ Becaufe iniquity (ball 
•* abound, the love of many (ball wax cold*.'* 
The prefent age is a moving example of this, 
i>oth with refpefl to the clergy and. laity. As 
there is an alarming degree. of infidelity and im- 
piety among many of every rank, fo even thofe 
who preferve fome regard for religion, fall very 
far fhort of that eminent and exemplary piety 
which fome alive have feen in Chriftians of the 
laft age, and of which our fathers have told us. 

I am very fenfible, that the degeneracy of 
iheir own times has been the conftant and uni- 
form complaint of religious and moral writers in 
every age, and that they may be liable to fome 
deception in this particular: but at the fame 
time> the records of hiftory put it beyond all 

qucflion, 
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queftion, that there have beef) many inftances^ 

ftfQoog all natioof^ of local and temporary re-^ 

formation, of local and occafional depravation. 

Perhaps (though I fee noreafon for affirming it)' 

the quantity of human virtue, through the whole 

earth, maybe nearly the fame in every age s yet 

certainly it often changes its refidence, and leaves 

one nation, to fettle in another. Nay, it feems 

very reafonable to believe, that as human things 

are never at a (land, a church and nation, in a 

quiet andpeaceabie ftate, is always growing in^ 

feoiibly worfe, till it be either fo corrupt, as to 

deferveand procure exterminating judgments, or 

in- the infinite mercy of God, by fome great 

(hock or /evolurk)ny is brought back to fimplicity 

find fpuricy, and reduced, as it were, to its firft 
principles. . , 

They are much to be blamed therefore, who, 
becaufe the, complaints of fome moral writers 
are exaggerated, and their comparifons not alp 
ways well founded, treat every jhing of this na- 
ture asfoolifhandvifionary, refufing fo much as 
to examine whether the charge brought againft 
themfelves is iuftorgroundlers. On the contrar 
ry, I cannot help being of opinion, that it i^ 
cvery.man's duty, to do all in his power to re- 
tard the progrefs of corruption, by ftridnefs and 
tendernefs in his own perfonal walk, fidelity and- 
vigilance in the duties of a public (lation, and 4 

N 3 ' bold 
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bold 9nd open (eftimooj againft cveiy thiiig 
contrary to the ititereft of tme and undefiM 
religion. 

But becaufe we have now chiefly to. do with 

the clergy^ let us return to them. If it wert 
proper, i could eaiily produce examples of inde* 
cency and impiety in clergymen, fuflicient to fill 
every ferious perfon with the deepeft concern $ 
and which the mod relaxed moralift would not 
be able to defend} but as I would fainbeliere^ 
that things very grois are yet but fddom cora<^ 
mitted among us, and are not commonly known^ 
1 fhall confine myfelf only to things more open«^ 
ly pradlifed by many, and too eatily tolerated if 
all. This is the more proper, that the book I 
am defending can fcarcely be charged with dif* 
dofing hidden fcenes, but dwells on ftich devia- 
tions from duty, as are epidemic and general, 
and rather fmiles at the ridiculoxis, than expofei 
the guilty part of every charader. 

There is one circumftance which I am afraid 
betrays many into a miflake. The world in ge- 
neral expefts a great *' comparative" fanfiity in 
thofe who bear thefacred office j therefare, when 
minii^ers take a little liberty, others think thefn* 
felves warranted to take a great" deal more. 
Thefc fentimcnts, which are univerfal, contri- 
bute to keep the proportion between the clergy 
and Jaity always nearly the fame. When there- 
fore 
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fore clergymen fee the diftance ftUI remaiciifig 
betvree^n them and others, they are ready to forr 
get how far they are both from, the place wherf 
they ought to have been. 

Maay tbirngs are faults ia a minlfter^ which, 
if iiot ijifK)ceDt» are certainly far lefs criminal in 
other men* There is alfo a fpecies. of fauh$ 
which I apprehend do render a minifler juiily 
c^cMatq3ipMl>le». up^B which no lawt either civil 
or eccleftafiic, can lay hoH ; and which, for that 
f eafoR, are the propec objeiSa both of (erious and 
£aciricail reproof. If odq f<|t apart to t^e fervici? 
of Chriftin the gofpel, niamfeilly fbew&bis du* 
ty to be a burden, and does no more work tharv 
h barely fuHicient to fcree^ bim from <cenA]re i 
if he reckons, it a piece,. of iinprovensent, lio^ 
ftUom^ or haw tk^t^ he caa preach 4 and fi%9kQ 
hia faoaft how maoy ossttiHaQS. be baa brought. 4 
^li^Cand aa k^i^ pi&^h to endure wahcwl 
fonripbintii Vhik 9^ |h« fajonetlme, he cannoc- 
fpeak wiiib tmiiper of thofe who Aie williiigto d«t 
move than himfelf ; however impoflibte it may» 
beta afrmain to faults fay a libel, he juftly me^ 
riti the 4eieftatio» of every faithful minifier, and 
tvcf y real Chrifttan. 

Tbait 6uk i» ihe cafe with not a few ansongft 
t|S9 there rs the greateft reaiba to believe. Tha 
heavy and general complaints of the people from 
faoae quarter«>.and their ^ofs ignorance in oihers«r 

N 4 prove 
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prove ic beyond contradidion. Thofe whofe 
condu£l is not liable to this imputation^ will not 
find, that they have fufFered the fmalleft injury, 
in point of charafier, by the publication of the 
Charafieriftics, excepting fuch as feel the wounds 
given to their friends as fenfibly as thofe given to 
themfelves. In this cafe, however^ they have an 
eafy remedy : Let them ** have no fellowflitp 
*< with the unfruitful works of darknefs, but 
•* rather reprove them.** 

I am unwilling to enter farther into the cha- 
racters of minifters; and therefore fhall only 
add, let the impartial but confider what happen- 
ed a few years ago, and then fay, whether we are 
not greatly relaxed in point of difcipline. Did 
not feveral minifters think themfelves at liberty 
to attend the entertainments of the ftage ? I am 
fenfible, many will immediately pafs fentence up* 
on me as a perfon of very narrow principles, for 
introducing this as a mark of our depravity. I 
muft however infift upon it, from the united tef- 
timony of the beft and wifeft of the Heathen wri-« 
ters, the uniform fentiments and praAtce of the 
primitive church, and the pieces written for the 
Aage in modern times, which any mairmay pe- 
rufe, that the performances of hired f>Iftyer8 have 
never yet been conduced with fo much decency 
as to deferve the countenance and prefence of a 
minifter of Chrift. The General Afiembly did 

indeed 
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indeed judicially difappfove of that liberty laken 
byminiftersi but the cenfure inflicted on th^ 
oiFendera is fo gentle, that it was then the opl« 
nion of many^ it would have a greater tendency 
to encourage, than to prevent the repetition of 
the offence. It now appears they judged right; 
for, if I am not greatly fnifinformed, the ofFenc« 
has been repeated fince that time with abfolute 
impunity. 

If the morals of the clergy themfelves are cor* 
rupted, there is^ all the reafon' in the wotld to 
exped, that the reins of difcipline will be (lack- 
ened as to the diforders of others. This indeed is 
fo notorious, that it would be idle and unnecefla- 
ry to attempt a proof of it ; and therefore I (hall 
only make a reflection or two upon the reception 
given, not long ago, to a propofal for cenfuring 
thofe writers who had publiflied and avowed ir* 
jeligious and immoral fentiments. It is well 
known what violent oppofuion this propofal met 
with J nor will it foon be forgot, what fort of 
reafoning was ufed againft it ; and nothing caa 
ihow, in a clearer light, that low and languid 
ftate to which our difcipHnc is now reduced. It 
was generally reprefented as a fpecies of perfe« 
cution, and as flowing from a perfecuting fpirit. 
Upon this I (ball lay before the reader one 01^ 
two very (ho^t r/fiedions. 



WKj 
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I ft. What is ecclefiaftical cenfure ? Is it any 
more than a judicial declaration, that fiiCh ahdfiKSi 
things are contrary to the fpirit of the gofpel^af^d 
inconfiftent with -the charadcr of a Chriftian ? 
No civil penalties follow upon it among us, and 
no civil penalties ought to folidwupon it in anjr 
nation. From this it is very plain, that fiich 
cenfures, as they are in their nature joft and he- 
ceflary,!^ fo they carry the evidence of their juf- 
tice in themfeives. If in any cafe they arc mif- 
applted, and a perfbn is condemned for what is 
laudable, fuch condemnation can refkd no di^ 
honour but upon thofc who pronounce it. 

2d]y, Whether (hould we be moft ready to be 
provoked at the impudence of profeflTed unbe* 
livers, deftring to retain the name of Chriftians^ 
or to fmile at the abfurdity of calling it perfecu- 
tion to deprive them of it? If infidelity were a 
principle, properly fpeaking, or implied a fyftem 
of real and pofitive opinions, all of that perfua- 
fion would reckon themfclves bound as boneft 
men, to renounce th^ir baptifm, and every ap- 
parent relation to the deluded believers. Inflead 
of deiirin$r admiilion to what Chriftians call their 
privileges, they would confidcr the impoiitton 
of fuch things as a great hardfliip, and beg that 
they might have nothing to do with them ; arid, 
in fuch a cafe, certainly due regard would b^ paid 
to their tender confcience^* As to the charge 

of 



«f pesfeofttion, It is tke m^fl ridiculous ima«< 
ginable. They thetnfeives arc the aggreflbrs ^ 
and; though they are our open enemies, thinlc 
proper.to be greatly offended^ when we fay, they 
ai?e not our friends. 

* jdly, What can be the meaning of thofe pro- 
feArtg Chriftians who d^iire to retaiil' in their 
^onnnunton the eiiemicai of the gofpel ? Can 
fhty, or will they do us any fervica f Is it pof- 
fible thsit they can bring us any honour ? Can it 
be of Jiny benefit to themfelves? Ncine of all 
thtffe.. But it muftvifibly leflfen the fandity'of 
the Chriftian character in the apprehenfion of 
maolsind in ^neral, and give the unhzppy pet'*' 
jons themfelves more (reafon than any other clr- 
caniftaace whate^wr, to fay, the whole is no-' 
thing at bottom but deceit and impofition; 

3. It now. remain? only to conTider the prefent 
fi«te of the church of Scotland with refpeA to ks 
government. This, fb far. as it is different fromi 
the former, or at leaft fo far as it is touched upon 
i^i the Chara6^eriftics, relates chiefly to the ad- 
miffion of minfters, with a few hints upon the 
qualifications a^id atteftation of elders who fit a» 
members in the fupreme court. 

The admi0ion of miniflers into vacant con- 
gregations is indeed a matter of the higheft nto- 
ment, and the ofpofition of fentiments among 
w upon this fubje£):, probably lies at the bottom 

N 6 of 
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of all our other diiFerences. I am alfo of opi-^ 
nion, that the continuance of what have been 
commonly called ^< violent fettlements" will 
have the moft certain aind powerful influence in 
banifhing religion and decency, and bringing us 
into a fttuation of which I charitably believe 
many who profecute thefe meafures have not the 
lead rufpicion. Willingly therefore, were it in 
my power, would I contribute to open the eyes 
of feme of my brethren, on the pernicious con- 
(equcnces of their own condud. But I have the 
difcouragement to reflet), that the force of cuf- 
tom, and the power of prejudice, will probably 
Ihut their ears againft any thing I have to offer. 

In order, if poffibie, to procure fome atten« 
tioA, let me intreat the reader not to imagine, 
that I have embraced, or am about to plead in 
favour of fuch ridiculous and abfurd notions, as 
through ignorance or malice are commonly im- 
puted to me 'and others of the fame fentiments, * 
fuch as, That every Chriftian, as fuch, has a 
right to call a minifter upon an eftabliftment i 
and that Chrift hath purchafed thb right for 
(hem by his death ; and therefore that they ought 
to afTert this right, though in the moft feditious 
and diforderly manner. We know perfefily well, 
that it is a queftion, Aot of right, but of hQ^ 
Who has a- title to call a minifier to enjoy the 
public maintenance i and that none have any 

title 
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title to it at all, exccpj^ing thofe to whom the 
law gives it. Neithec would we contend, that 
every man ought to have fuch a right, though 
we had it in our power to make new laws upon 
that fubjed. Such a feeping equality would, be. 
a real inequality. Thefum of my belief in this 
matter is contained in the following propofitions.. 
Every, man hath a natural right, well fecured to 
him in this happy ifland, to judge for himfelf in 
every thing that regards religion, and to adhere 
toany minifter he pleafes, on the efiablifliment, 
or in oppofition to it. The legal (lipend, levied 
originally from the .public, was certainly intend- 
ed to provide a fufficient and ufeful paftor to the 
people within the bounds of a certain parifli*. 
He cannot be of much fervice to them, if they 
be upon ill terms with^him ; he can be of none at 
iall, if they will not hear him. No man ought 
to be compelled, by ecclefiaftical or civil penal* 
ties, to fubmit in fuch a cafe ; and though he 
were, fuch forced religion would be worfe than 
none. The only inference T draw from thefc 
principles is, that decency, and our indifpenfable 
duty as church-courts^ requires us to make no 
fuch fettlements, without the deeped regret,* 
and never without a real neceffity. Perhaps I 
Height go a little farther, and fay^ that nothing 
can excufe us from making them at all^ while 

our. 
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cur oftce of ordination continues in its preftnt 

form. 

The qacftbn then refts precifdy on this fingle 
point: Docs the law, ias it now ftancls,.^ompc.I 
Gs to make all thefe fettlements without excep- 
tion, and without expoftulation? If it does, 
what is the benefit, and what is the meaning of 
the feparate independent jurifdiAion of our courts, 
to which the decifion of fuch caufes is committed 
\j law, and fecured by the treaty of union I It 
16 in vain to diflemble it, we have brought a great 
part of the bard(hips upon ourfelves ; and thofe 
who in their hearts are av^rfe from parochial 
ele£tions, only pretend the law as a colour for 
their condud. Were fettlements refufed when 
Iitgbiy inexjyedient, and patrons treated with de- 
cency, we (hould have little trouble from them. 
At any rate, as the perfons prefented, whether 
probationers or minifters, are entirely in our 
power, by authority exerted here, every remain- 
iBg difSculty would be removed. 

I believe this is the firft inftance that ever hap- 
pened, of churchmen furrendering the power 
and influence which the law gave them, into 
other hands, without refiftance, and wichouc 
complaint ; nay many of them zealoufly con- 
tending for it, and eftablilbing it by their own 
repeated decifions. It would be no hard matter 
to point out the real caufe or caufes of this con- 

dufti 
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duft; but ^t prefent I fdr^ear, and leave it to 
every man to affign tliem for himfelf : only I 
cannot help lamenting, that Our nobk, venerablcy 
Tepublican conftitutlon, feems to be fo near 'its 
period. Whether it is likely to undergo any 
outward change is of tittle moment r when the 
fptrit is gone, the remaining natne and form is 
not Worth being contended for. 
• But that I may not wholly yfeld to defpondeti^ 
cy, fince an alteration of meafures is yet poflible, 
i fhall now lay before the reader a few of the 
certain confequences of our continuing in the 
fame. When it comes to be a fettled poiijt, that 
Si prefentationi alone aiid unfupported; infallibly 
fiscures a fettlement, they wilf be openly and 
fcandaloufly • bought and^ fold. This is the 'cafe 
m England, notwithftanding the ftrongel^ laws 
againfl fimony, and a tremendous oath, which 
the incumbent himfelf muft take before his indue- 
tion.> And it will always be the cafe in every 
country, in the prefent ftate of human nature. 
Our ownjcJtperience may teach us this. Within 
thefc few y-ears, there have been feverat com- 
plaints of fimony in this church, and very great 
zeal has been (hewn to make laws for prevent- 
ing it. That zeal is highly commendable : but, 
alas ! it will be quite inefFe^lual. To ftrengthen 
the power of prefentations, anc) yet prevent fimo- 
ny) is juft as hopeful an attempt, as to open the 

windows. 
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windows, and keep out the light. The art an^ 
invention of interefted perfons, to find . a way 
of evading laws after they are made, is always 
far fuperior to the fbrefight of the wifeft men^ Iq 
providing againft cafes which have not yet hap^ 
pened. 

There is one diftrefling circumftance in this 
profpeft, that fimoniacal pactions among us will 
be hurtful and reproachful in an uncommon de- 
gree. The fettlements in Scotland are generally 
fmall; they will be every year of ilill lefs value 
by the improvements of the country, and in<» 
creafing wealth of other claiTes of men. In what 
a beggarly condition then will thofe be who have 
been obliged to pay dear for fo fcanty a proi^ifion ? 
Perhaps the reader will fay. Happily few of the 
purchafers have any money to give. I believe 
fo : but this will not mend the matter ; for the 
moft mean and fordid, perhaps (candalous^com-: 
pliances muft come in the place of money. I am: 
a(hamed even to mention feme of the ways by 
which it is undoubtedly certain prefentations will 
be, becaufe^they have been procured. Can any 
minifter think of this without the deepeft concern? 

Such a minifiry muft fall into the loweft and 
moft contemptible ftate, through poverty and ig- 
norance. We differ much from the church of. 
England. Ifi that church, tho' there are ma-, 
ny of the inferior clergy in the moft abject con-. 

ditionj 
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didon, there are alfo many dignified perfans, a$ 
they are called, who enjoy ample revenues and 
great eafe. Thefe have noble opp<»rtunities for 
fiudy, and are enabled to diftingutfli therofelves 
by works of literature. By ihis means the church 
of England derives a lufire from the diara£Uir^ 
and writings of particular members, which fli^ 
does not deferve for the general frame of her con- 
ftjtution. But what muft be the cafe in Scotland f 
Shall we venture to look a little further into fu- 
turity I Have our countrymen fo little fpirit as to 
fubmtt to fo much mifery and fcorn ? No ; it is 
more than probable fome of them, at oik:e fti- 
mulated by ambition, and compelled by neceffity, 
will gradually alter the conftitution. They will 
introduce fine cures and pluralfties, that they 
themfelves may live in fplendor arid dignity, white 
the remaining part Ihall be thruft down to a ftate 
more de(}>icabiiB than ever. It is in vain to thinky 
that the equality of votes in a General Ai&mbly 
will hinder this : for as power follows property, d 
very few perfons enriched by additional falaries^ 
with the faithful affiftance of thofe who are daz« 
iled with the fame expedations, will eafily go- 
vern the reft. The truth is, many of them, 
defpairing of fuccefs, and ill able to bear the ex- 
pence of travelling, will flay at home, and let 
them do juft as they pleafe. • 

The 
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TThe above is no doubt a very mer^neholy prof^ 
peS, aftd will. in tinae have- a iiioft malignant, 
influelice ufton the morals of the clergy-. But 
Ac truth is» the iettlement of pariflies by^ prefen- 
tatioiiv fit diteSkly and inuiKdiately htir((tjl td 
the chtraidUrs of thoft virho ate. training up ftr 
Ihe &crQd office. Whea they knew that theif 
toufe fettlefnem' does iMt depend upon the apc^^ 
|€4i^ qneliiicalioiif. thfir being }^ of good re- 
V f»rii" bMt vpeji. imweft wub the great, it 
muft {|«ceflartly iotiodiiciQi in maoy cafes^ Uccn* 
tiou$ af^d irregular ^s^dk^s,^ ^^: w<e}| a$ b^bitvaie^ 
then^ %9t Uvfvwg apd fei^lli^y^ Thepe 13 more 
dagger in this than many apprehctinl, . On coot 
fuldng the hifiory of the chufchi^ vft {k»\l ftnd 
£ew.c^a^£ters more odi/94^s m .glergymeo». than 
^mbixioJi^. and opea. f^rnlicits^ioo of.f^cleft^ftk^ 
|irefeppie^. , I aov fpci^y.thiatii^ mMh wf^hae 
h^<!a*givea t9 thi^^^eady,c^;KHhpi*l: .hj}i{i(^ hem 
pbrQrf^<i Small change^ ii^ fQ^mft* a^^d la^gii^gf^ 
dQ.oftca introduce groat cha^^jes in m^kmb^rs ^pd 
chara&r«. In ancicet tlme^m^ .^p4^4.ha<C'dlt 
be (terfuadod tatake qa tbeiadt^eiw^ghfy ^(Bdii.itvy 
pprt^.oi pfice,of abi^ap-.. Ii^ tiroes not. YCJfy 
dii^ar\t> jln..o^r own chm^h, tlje m.ini{ler pr piOf 

^tiojC)|Qrx^Ued, yi^as neyer coniklere^ as ^ par'tyV 
but as the fubjeA concerfwg which the procefii 
was carried on by the callcis or refufera. But they 
have been for fome time paft declared to be pari- 
ties : 
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ties: they begin 10 attend the caufe, to appear 
at the bar, to urge their claim, to confidec the 
people who are to be upder their charge aa their 
•adverfaries, and too oftei> ta trea]^ them widi ^Oi*' 
tempt and difdaln. 

I know fome treat with great negled the4ait^ 
|;er of a lax and imoiioral mintfiry, from the p^i* 
km method of fettling; vacancies. So long m 
they are of this mind, it is no wonder tbey cqih 
tinue in the pra£lice, s for it can bfs of very; l<ttl^ 
confe^uence how men are choien, if j they ar^ 
fit for the office. They tell us^ ^j^ edjd i^ (mfH 
ed before adnudion, where eye^j^ min has aifcrft 
to objed againft tie life or dodrine of die pre<« 
f(^ktee. The effeA of. thia will be very fmalk 
Judicial proceffiss of that kind are, always ocptn^ 
five and invidjous,; . often. diftcoltt and ibmqtnncs 
dangerous. . How few then wiB.be.fbi pufaiM>i 
fpinted ^s to iindertik8 tfaein j The example* of 
England may fatisfy us of this, .ll i^ as eompe«* 
tent toprofecute at man §(bt error or - tmmoraliiy 
in England as in Scotland; yet what perfon of 
parifli ev«f thinks ofs fotking the experiment ^ 

OthedfS tell us,. ^Mtis^aydttyour own power: 
^'. why;d0you;.licenip improper men ? it is im* 
f^ pofflbk^.tO'prefentfany map whp has not a re« 
V'gular licence." How furprifing is it^ that per-i 
fons of ever fo little refie&ton (hould make uie 
of this argumfiBitf' It proceeds i^pon' 2^ fuppofitioiiy 

which 
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which tbeleaft knowledge of human iiature muft 
Jhow to be unreafonable, viz. That every pref^ 
bytery, through the whole kingdom, will be un- 
alterabiy faithful and vigilant. If there be but 
a corrupt or negligent majority in any one of 
them, the licence will operate over all. Nay, 
'et them be fuppofed ever fo faithful, they may be 
deceived by an hypocrite, or not able to find fuch 
proofs of what they ftrongly ftifpeA, as to found 
and fupport a fentence of ref ufal. The more we 
confider the matter in * every poiBbIc view, wfc 
fliall find, that a parochial ele£Hon of minifters 
^ouU be a better fecurity for regularity and de<^ 
cency in the clergy,' than all the laws that ever 
wef e framed on the fubj^cl. Frequently men can- 
not, and fometimes thby will- not, execute the 
laws; but this rule would operate uniformly and 
powerfully, snd would execute itfUf. ' 

. I '2(iid only one othef" unhappy confequencse of 
continuing the prefent method of fupplying va* 
cancies. If a prefentation mufi fuperfede all 
judgment of the church-courts, as to the proprii 
ety of an ordination, and even the expediei^y of 
a tranflation^ we may cxpedV to fee fome of the 
weakeft, and mod contemptible minifters, fettled 
in the mofl confpicuous and important charged. 
Perfons of- this charaSer are not always free 
from vanity and ambition, nor always deflitute 
of intereft by. mak or female coaneAions^ We 
i: , have 
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have had fdme inflaiioes of this kind alrea- 
dy; but much greater and more fliameful m2kf 
be expeded, fo fbon as prefentations have ac- 
ls[utred an irrefiftible power. It will be faid» 
perhaps. They have had all the force in law, for 
above forty years," that it is likely they ever will 
have. I an^er, that is very true ; but every 
one know^ their very different effeft in pra£lice 
at the beginning and at the end of that period* 
Patrons continued long to pay a regard to the opi- 
nion of the heritors, ac<^drding to rank and cha- 
rafter in the congregation concerned. As they, 
found their own ftrength increafing, however^ - 
they paid gradually lefs and lefs ; they now pay 
very little ; and the time feerns juft at hand, 
when they will pay hone at all. 

This argument will, I hope, have the greater 
weight, that I have known inftances of different 
perfons, both among the clergy and laity, who 
had concurred in fupporting prefentations in other 
cafes, but who were both alarmed and provoked 
when they themfelves came to be treated in a ty- 
rannical manner. The heritors in general indeed 
have been long made inftrumental in bearirig 
down the common people ; and this being finifli- 
ed, they themfelves, as is almoft conftantly the 
cafe in political fttuggles, muft feel the weight of 
that authority which they have eftabiUhed. The 

evil 
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evil hath taken ibdeep root^ that it is fomewhat un^ 
certain whether a remedy be now poffible ; nay, it 
is ftill more uncertain, whether any refiftance wiH 
be feriottfly attempted. The cotofequeaces however 
are like to be (b terriUe^ that they may weU juftify 
complaint^ and> in partieulisr, be my excufe Ibr 
endeavouring toexpofe the cotidudof thoTe i^oni 
Iconfidered as belaying the liberties of the public* 
As to the ceafures inAiSed on mifiiftdrs who 
refufed to be prefent at the ordination of miniflers 
to nobody, I ihal^ fay but little, becaufe that Se- 
verity feems to have ceafed. Several minifters 
have abfented themfelves, in like cafes fincft 

r 

the depofition of Mr. Gilleipie, an^ yet bav^ 
efcaped with impunity. The reafon probably is^ 
the thing is now fo common, that the odium atn 
tending it is become' inconfiderable, an4 nol^ 
worth the pains of an endeavour to divide it. Bu^ 
as that meafure was once like to become univer* 
fa), may I notobferve, that it reEsajns iathehif* 
tory of our church an exsumjple of what, A^isI 
appears but too plainly In the hiftory of every 
church. That, in proportion as authority t$ re- 
laxed in inforcing the laws of God, it iscomnKHi- 
ly ilretched and carried to excefs in fupportof the 
unneceflary, doubtful, or pernicious coBimand- 
ments of men* Let any man produce a period in 
which thero was lefs rigour in puniihing mini- 
fiers for negleftof parocbi^ deities, or irrcgula- 
6 rit]^ 



rky H) prii^Ate |>ra^ce^ libiii whenliiey wem 
threaceiied with 4ep<>fttiQn if they fcTufed to join 
in th^fe «ot very hofionrBbie fetttemencs. Nay, 
though we thoi^ld look upon tlie prdervsiioti of 
church^autbority as a matler of ^^ktmotoent, it 
was not obedience to the landing Uwa^tin which 
the welfive ^f the whole depends, that was fi> 
Rri&\y required, but compiiaace.With or appro*' 
bation of the decifioi^s of the arniual Aflembltes . 
in their judicative capacity* It hath ,often fur* 
prj:fed me to hear the pleaof cofftfcience, in (udH 
(pafes, treated as a mtrc :pii6tenice. What fenti* 
ments muft thofe perfons faavC, whd look upon 
jt as a thing incredible, that a flBian (hb^U fcp^^ 
pie being pnefent at an erdinatioli^ ^hece £otk9 
of the anfwers to the queftionis put to th^ cut* 
did ate, though joined with in a part of diviiD^ 
worfhip, are either diredly falfe^, or wholly abfurd? 
This part <^ the Apology has been fo tnqch 
lengthened i^ut, that 1 wholly oitiit the attefttng 
lUnqu^ified ami admitting unattefted dders into 
the chtnrch*couTts, There is indeed fo manijfeft 
a breach of truth in the one cafe, |md of hw 
and order in the other, that if men do not fee 
it themfelves, it nmft be owing to fuch invin* 
ctbieprejiidice as it is in vain to contend with* 
. Thus I have laid before th^ reader, in a fe* 
f ious .and candid manner, whit I hope will ap-^ 

pear 
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pear a fttfficient apology for this ofietifive per- 
formance. "Nothing could have induced me to 
flbt attempt, but the unwearied endeavours of 
many toreprefent it as. an evidence of a bad tem- 
per and unchrtftian difpofition, which the par- 
ticular ftr^Aure of the book made fome undifcem- 
ing perfons raibly aflent to. I have not the fmall- 
eft reafon to repent of it on account of its nature, 
its defign, or its efkSts upon the public. If there 
was any miftake, it was in poTnt of prudence, 
which fliould have direSed me to avoid bringing 
fuch a load of malice and refentment upon myfelf* 
This has ai&rded me one obfervation not very 
honourable to human nature, viz. That the rage 
of enemies is always more a£bive and more laftfng 
than the affedion of friends. It often happens, that 
feme who are very much pleafed to find one ftand 
forth as a champion for their political opinions, 
and ready to go, as it were, to the front of the 
battle ; when, their enemies, fmarting with the 
wounds he has given them^ traduce and vilify his 
charader, thefe efieemed friends often, in a great 
meafure, give it up, and difcover much (atisfac- 
tion. wiih themfelves, that they had aded In a 
a wifer and more cautbus manner* 

Ijconclude the whole, with befeeching all who 
are convinced, that the prefent date qf thechurch 
of Scotland is fuoh as I have reprefented, to ex« 

>rt 
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ert thcmfclvcs with zeal and aSivity for Her prc- 
fervation and recovery. There i« a wonderful, ♦ 
though a natural junioni among all worldly men^ 
agaiiift the fpirit and ppwer pf true religion, 
jvhere-ever it appears. I ami^forry-tivadd, that 
this is one of the Inftancf s in whicb the children* 
of this world are wifer in their generation than 
the children of light. There are many whofc 
conduct (hows them to be aduated by an equal 
mixture of (loth and defpair. They are unwilliji|; 
to zd, with vigour, and defend themfelves, by al- 
ledging, that nothing can be done with fuccefs* 
How much better would the old Roman maxim 
be, *' Nunquam defperandum eft de repuhlica?^ 
and how much better reafon have we to adopt 
It ? Nothing is impoffible to the power of God« 
I add, that the mofl: remarkable times of the re-» 
vtval of religion, in this part of the united king* 
dom, immediately fucceeded times, of the greateft 
apoftacy, when **ttfuth" feemed to be *« fallen 
«♦ in the ftreet, and equity tould not enter/* 
This was the cafe immediately before the year 
1638. Corruption in do£hlne, loofenefs in prac- 
tice, and flavi^ fubmiflion in politics^ had over« 
fpread the church of Scotland : and yet, in a lit- 
tle time, (he appeared in gineater purity and in 
greater dignity than ever (he had done before, 
et perhaps than ever (he hath done fince that pe* 
Vol. II. O riod. 
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riod. Let no Chriilian, therefore, give w&y to 
defpondtng thoughts. We plead the caufe that 
ihail at laft prevail. Religion (ball rife from it9 
r4iins{ and its opprefled ftate at prefent fliould 
not only excite us to pray, but enco^^lge us to 
hope for its fpeedy revival. 



The End of the Second Volume. 
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The NOTE mentioned^ in the be- 
ginning of the following Inquiry. 

Taken from the author's Effays on im- 
portant fubjedts, vol. i. p. io6, 107*- 

IT is cafy to forefce, that a grand oyeftion a- 
gaiufl what is faid on this head will be, That 
It is going upon a very narrow fcheme, and a 
fcheme very uncharitable to many parties of Chri- 
nians. It is the fkihionabie language of the age, to 
give large encomiums upon charity, when the defigii 
IS to level truth and falfehood ; and to alledge, ei- 
ther that there is little difference between thera, 
as to their effeds, or that they cannot be diftin- 
guiflied from one another b^^- their proper marks. 
This is a fubjed that needs as much to be fet iil 
a proper light, as any I know- If the fenfe in which 
charity in.fentiraent is commonly underftood> viz, 
a favourable judgement of the opinions of others, 
be the fcripture -meaning of it, then certainly fome 
bounds muft be fet to it : and it xnuft be pi-aife 
or blame worthy, according to the cafes in which 
it is exercifed. I muli needs take it for granted, 
that there are fome fundamental errors, and that 
it is poflible to make fhipwreck of the faith. 
Now, however ''common or falhionable it may be, 
to think, the farther charity is extended the bet* 
ter, it may be demonftrated, that a favourable 
judgement of errors fundamental^ or de(lru<^ive 
of religion, doth neceffarily imply, either a light 
efteem or weak perfuafion of the truth, or both. 
Thisfurely is no part of a truly Chriftian charac- 
ter ; and if it be rightly denominated charity y it is 
become vicious by excefs. I confefs it appears to 
acie, that juftification by free grace is a fundamen- 
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tal do<ftnne of the gofpel. If this be true, I am 
not wrong in having the deepeft fenfe of the dan- 
ger of contrary opinions : nay, if I am mifta- 
ken^ the confequences I draw from it, are no 
breaches of chanty, but the neceflary eflPefts of an 
error in judgement; and fo I claim charity in my 
turn from my adverfaries, upon their own prin- 
ciples. 

But I am peHuaded the above is not the mean- 
ing of the word charity in fcripture, but that it 
means an ardent and unfeigned love to others, 
and a defire of their welfare, temporal and eter- 
nal ; and may very well confift with the ftrongeft 
abhorrence of their wicked principles. We do 
find indeed in fcripture many charges, not to 
judge one another, mutually to forbear one ano- 
ther in things indifferent, and not to fuppofe that 
mens outward actions proceed from a bad princi- 
ple which they do not profefs. But this is never 
called charity; and it is, by the reafoning on it,, 
cxprefsly limited to things really indifferent in 
their nature. (See the xivth and xvth chapters of 
the epiftle to the Romans.) Perhaps it will be 
faid. Some may judge things to' be neceflary, 
which in truth are but indifferent.. This cannot 
be denied j but there is no help for it. It is a 
confequence of the imperfe<ftion of human nature. 
Yet ftill every man muft judge for himfelf, and 
muft diftinguifh between things indifferent and ne- 
ceffary, in the beft manner he can. It is very re- 
markable, that the apoftle John, who fpeaks 
moft of the importance of charity and mutual love, 
hath alfo perhaps the ftrongeft cxpreffions of any 
of the apoftles, on the hatefulnefs and danger of 
error. Thus he fays in his fecond epiftle, ver. lo. 
II, ** If there come any unto you, and bring not 
** this doiftrine, receive him not into your houfe, 
** neither bid him God fpeed. For he that bid- 
** deth him God fpe«d, is partaker of his evil 
^* deeds." 
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IN a note in the (ermon on Afts k. 12. Net' 
ther Is there falvation in any other , the 
reader will find, that 1 have intimated two things: 
I. That if a favourable judgement of the opi- 
nions of others be the fcripture-meaning of cha* 
rity, then certainly fome bounds mud be fet to 
it ; and it mud be praife or blame worthy accor- 
ding to the cafes in which it is exercifed : 2* 
That I am inclined to thinks that this is not 
the meaning of the word in (cripture; but that 
k means an ardent and unfeigned love to others;, 
and a defire of their welfare, temporal and e- 
ternal ; and may very well confift with the (Irong* 
eft abhorrence of their wicked principles, and 

A3 the 
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rhe deepeft concern for their dangerous (tare. 
At the fame time it was hinted, that this fub- 
jcft defci ved a more diftinO: and full illuftration. 
I was fufficiently awaie^ even at the time of wri- 
ling, that this dcdaraiion would bring down up- 
on me the hii>h difjjlcafuic of certain perfons. 
And fo indeed it happened, to fuch a degree^ 
that fome, according to their wanted candour, 
and (in thck own fenfe^ moft charitable inter- 
pretation, have afHrmcd, that I had in that paf* 
f^ge openly declared againft charity^ This hath 
induced roe, onnoticeof a fecond edition being 
intended, to of&r a few refle^otis on this fiib- 
jeA; which I hope Hiall be cunduded in as 
cool and critical a manner as can in reafon be 
defiredy that I may not offend againft charity 
even when writing upon the fiibjedl* 

Let nje begin by Icttling precifely the (ubje{k 
of the inquiry. It wUU or at leaft ought ta be^ 
acknowledged, that with many the current mean- 
ing of the word charity is, to have a favourable 
opinion of the fentiments of others wlio are fup. 
pofed to differ from us ; that is to fay, (for it 
is not very eafy to define it clearly), to think, 
' that they are innocently miftaken in judgement, 
and that they have as honefliy inquired after 
iruth as ourfclves ; and therefore to conclude, 
that as perfons truly fincerc, and afting accor- 
ding to their light, they fhall meet with the final 
acceptance of God. That this is the meaning 
vith many, if it fliould be denied, I prove from 

ihc 
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ihe following circumftance^ that charity in fen* 

tfrnenr, or chanty in generaii (except when if 
IB taken in a limited ienfe, as 6gni(ying bounty 
to the pot>r}^ b always applied to thofe wba 
differ from us, and never to thofe who agree 
with us ; and indeed it is about the didSsience 
that it is fuppofed to be exercifcd* 

LNoWythe^r/?thingI obferve upon this is,tba€ 
if the above be the fcripture- meaning of charity, 
then certainly fome bounds muft be fet to it ; and 
it muft be praife or blame worthy according to the 
cafes in which it is exercifed, I make this fup<» 
pofition, becanfe though it is propofed, in the 
courfe of the(e remarks, to (how, that the a« 
bove is not the feriptore-meaning of the word ; 
yet there is really, within certain limits, a duly 
of this kind prcfcribed to us in fcripture, but 
never calkd charity. The duty I mean is 
mutual forbearance, and guarding agiatnft rafh 
judgement : but it is remarkable, that neither 
in the defcription of this duty, nor in the argu- 
ments urging to the pra^ice of it, is the word 
cbarltyj or the neceffity of charity, ever once 
introduced *. The proper objefts of forbear- 

ance 

* I do not know whether I (hould call it an exception 
from this, that in one pafTige, when \he Apoftle Paul i» 
{t)eaktng of the oppoiite fini, of judging others on the 
one hand, Of defpi^ng them oa the other, he introduces 
•walking cboritably. But it it in a ieniSs c^jite oppofite to 
what it would have hecn ufed in by one pleading for 
the modern charity. It is not the man who judges ra{h* 
ly ihat he charges with uncharitableneA, but him wh# 
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anee are matters of indifference, or rather mat-^ 
lers of compararively fmall , moment ; and the^ 
fin of rafli judging confifts in believing things to 
be of more moment than they are^ and attributing 
outward actions or expreifions to bad motives or 
principles, without neceflity. I fay, without ne« 
cefficy ; becaufe it is allowed, by every judicious, 
and accurate writer upon ra(h judging, that a 
perfon cannot be chargeable with this fin, mere- 
ly for thinking ill of another's temper or prac- 
tice, upon clear and irrefiflible evidence. To 
do otherwife, in many cafes, is either wholly im- 
poiGble, or argues a weaknefs of underftanding ; 
which cannot be the objeA of approbation, nor 
confequently of imitation. 

Let us therefore fuppofe, that this duty of 
forbearance, which indeed I take to be wholly 
diftinfl in its nature, is the charity fo ftrongly 
recommended, and fo highly applauded, in fcrip- 
ture, and that it is-to be exercifed with regard 
to the opinions of others. In that cafe it mud 
have certain bounds, for the following reafons.. 

1, If it were oiherwifc, we fhould then etther 
want a meaning for many declarations and pre- 
cepts in fcripture ; or, which is worfe, fhould 
perceive them to be evidently abfurd and ill- 
founded. That I may not tire the reader, I 

fjiefpireth his weak brother, and Is at no pains to avoid 
giving offence : Rom. xiv. 15. ** But if thy brother be 
^* grieved with thy meat, now walkcft thou not charitabiy. 
*' Dcdroy not him with thy meat, for whom Chrifl died." 

fhall 
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(hall not adduce the tenth part of what is -faid 
on this fubjeft in fcf ipture ; but muft beg of him 
to weigh the following paflages^ and to make 
fome reflections on their, manifeil purpofe t 
Jude f 2* 4* " Beloved, when I gave all dilU 
" gence to write unto you of the common fal- 
'* vation, it was needful for me to write unto 
" you, and exhort you, that ye fhould earneft- 
" ly contend for the faith which was once deli- 
" vered unto the fdints* For there are certaia 
" men crept in unawares, who were before of old 
^^ ordained to this condenination, ungodly men, 
*^ turning the grace of our God into lafciviout 
*' nefs, and denying the only Lord God, and 
" our Lord Jefus Chrift." Here I think is plain- . 
ly a duty with regard to opinions^ altogether 
different from that of forbearance. The one 
requires us not fo much as to judge our bre- 
thren ; the other requirjes us to contend earnefl:- 
ly with ihera. The one fuppofcs the trifling 
difference to be wholly buried ; the other im« 
plies, that it fliould be kept clearly in view, and 
all poflible pains taken to fupport the truth, and 
to refute the error* The one fuppofes entire 
peace and union ; the other implies a firm and 
lefolute oppofltion, fo sks to conie to no terms 
which imply confent or approbation. The 
phrafeology through the whole paflage* teaches 
us to interpret it as I have done : " There are 
*' certain men,*' fays he, ** crept in unawares ;''' 
plainly figuifying, that if they had not crept in 
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fecretly, they wookt itoC« or ought not to hare 
been fufiered to come in openly. Now, if charity 
and forbearance be the fame^ thing, here are 
fome perfons defcribed whom we are not to 
forbear, and confequently for whom we are to 
have iio charity : therefore it muft have fome 
nmitation. Let it be«a» extenCve as you wil^ 
It is not boundleis. 

Thus i. lo. If. 13, ** For there are many 
•' unruly and vain talkers and deceivers, efpe- 
♦* cially they of the circumcifion : Whofe mouths 
•* muft be flopped, who f^bvert whofe houfes,, 
•* teaching things which they ought not, for fil- 

•* thy lucrc*i5 fake* Wherefore rebuke them 

•' (harply, that they may be found in the faith.*^ 
Now, let me aik any unprejudiced reader, whe» 
ther/harp rebuke be not a very cTi^rent thing 
from forbearance f How can you rebuke thofe 
whom you may not fo much as Judge ? or why 
fhould you attempt to make them found in the 
faith, if they are already receroed e/ Gcd? a3 
it is exprefied, Rom.xiv. 3. Bcfides, what is 
the meaning of fubverting 'whole houfes ? and 
of (lopping the mouths of the fal(e tethers, ix> 
prevent or remedy this fubvcrfion ? In the feme 
epiflle, ch. iit. lo. the apoftle fays, *^ A man 
'* that is an heretic after the firft and feeond 
^' admonition y rejeO.'^ Does floi this fuppofe^ 
that it is poffible for a man to be a l^retic ? 
Does not -the apoflle here ordain a (entence of 
expuiHon to be palTed againft him, after the paios 

taken 
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taken to reclaim bim appear to be fruitlefs i It 
is plain, therefore, that if charity be the fame 
'with forbearance, h muft have limits ; for if 
every body muft be forboro^ then certainly no 
body can be expelled.. 

I mnft not here pafs by an affomlhthg ioter* 
pretation put t^y fome, and men of learning too, 
upon the following verfe of the fame chapter ; 
*^ Knowing that he that is (uch, is fubverted, and 
^ finneth, being condemned of himfelf ^'^ that 
is, lay fi>me, no man is an heretic in the 
lenfe of this paflage, but who is felfcondemn- 
ed, OS aAing contrary to his own eohvidion ^ 
io that he muft be rejefied, not for the error 
of his judgement, but for^the obftinacy and 
depravation of his hearts. I do not remember 
to have feen any Wronger indanee of the power 
of prejudice, than giving HiGh a ienfe to the 
word /eif-condemned. If any man can really con* 
ceive a cafe in his own mind of a heretic obfli* 
nately perdfiing in- his error, and fuffering for 
it, in oppofition to his own inward convi^ion^ 
and at the fame tinae this circumAance clearly 
afcertained as the foundation of his fent;?nce, i 

« 

wifli he would teach me how to conceive it z 
at prefent itfeems to me utterly impoffible. If 
any perfon thus ^aks lies in bypocrify, is it 
to be fuppofed that he will con&fs it^ and 
if he djd not confels, how is it polfible to prpve 
it i The plain meaning of being condemned 
of him&l^ in thia paiTage, is, that bis errors 
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arc fo contradictory to the other articles" of his 
faithy fuch an abjuration of his former profef- 
fion^ and generally tend fo much to immorality 
in practice, that he is condemned as it were out 
of his own mouth. 

In the 2d epiftle of John, the apoftle Csljs, 
ver. 9. lo. II. ** Whofoever tranfgrefleth, ancf 
*' abideth net in the doftrine of ChriU, hath 
** not God : he that abideth in the doftrine of 
** ChriQ, he hath both the Father and the Son. 
*' If there come any unto you, and bring not 
" this do^lrine, receive him not into your 
** houfe ; neither bid him God Ipecd : For he 
*' that biddeth him God (peed, is partaker of his 
*' evil dteds.^ 1 (hall not ftay to examine nice* 
ly the import of not receiving fuch a one into 
our houfe, and not bidding him God fpeed. It 
is fufEcieni for my pnrpofe, that no fenfe can 
be put upon it low enough to make it agree- 
able to the treatment we ought to give to our 
brethren whom we are forbidden to judge.^ 
Thefe we are to receive, as Chrift hath recei- 
ved them, and to keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace. 

To all thefe I only add, without any reflec- 
tions upon it, the reproof of Ch rift to the church 
of Pergaraos : Rev. ii. 14. ** But I have a few 
<* things againft thee, becaufe thou haft there 
«< them that hold the dofirine of Balaam, who 
" taught Balac to caft a ifumbling-block before 
<< the children of Ifrae), to eat things facrificcd 
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*' unto idols, and to commit fornication. So 
** haft thou alfo them that hold the doftrine of 
** the Nicolaitans, which thing I hate.*' 

2. If charity be the fame with forbearance, 
it muft have limits, or it would be the ftrong* 
eft impeachment of divine wifdom and good- 
nefs, in not giving marks fufficiently clear to 
diftinguilh truth from falfehood. If we are to 
entertain a favourable opinion of the fentiments 
and ftate of others^ it muft be entirely founded 
on the fuppofition, that they have inquired with 
honefty and impartiality ; and that they are not 
blinded by prejudice or corrupt paffions. This 
I fuppofe will be readily allowed ; becaufe it is 
the ufual way of fpeaking or writing on the fub- 
jeft. ' They may be roiflaken/ it is often faid-, 
' but without their fault : they may have free- 

* ly and impartially inquired, and yet may, af- 

* ter all, think differently with equal fincerity/ 
This I contend can only hold in matters of 
fmall moment, and in themfelves of a doubtful 
nature; and in thefe the obfervatron is juft, and 
correfponds with reafon, fcripture, and expe- 
rience. But in truths of the higheft moment, 
if there are any fuch at all, to fuppofe that 
men equally fincere and impartial, may, notwith- 
flanding, have fentiments direftly oppofite, feems 
to me an impeachment of divine wifdom. How 
can it be, unlefs the evidences for and againft 
them be pretty equally balanced ? How is the 
judgement determined at all, but by a fort of 

compared 
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compared rath, to fpeak in the language of 
mathematicians^ of the outward evidence, and 
the prepoflei&on of the mind f Strong prepof- 
feffions will account for my opinion, however 
ablurd ; but if two perfons of equal capacity, 
and equal integrity, draw oppofite condulions 
on any queftion, it muft cert^nly arife from the 
doubtfulnefs of the queftion itfeif. Now, if 
ihere be any truths of moment not attended 
with fufficient evidence, how can we acquit or 
juQify the condufl of Providence ? There does 
not feem to me to be any alternative ; but we 
Bsuft lay the blame either upon the evidence, or 
the mind; that is to £iy, in other words> it 
muft be put to the charge either of God or 
nan. 

3. If charity is the (ame thing with forbear* 
ance, it muft have (bme Hmits,. otberwile the 
^alue of truth itfeif is abfolutely annihilated. If 
1 am to believe a man in as &fe a Aate, and a» 
Biuch accepted of God, in one opinion as ano- 
lker> upon all (ubjefls,, it is plain, not only 
that every truth b of equal moment with ano* 
ther, but that truth and error are of equal value. 
This, I think, is iadilputable ; for if it makes- 
no difierence, either in point of cbara^er or 
Aate^ I ice nothing eHe from which their value 
can be efilmated. What thet» becomes of aU 
the fine encomiums we have on the beauty, 
Ike exceUence, the imporunce, of truth ? the 
aecei&iy and benefit of lireedom of inquiry ? Jt 

would 
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would be much better to be fatisfied y^tth anjr 
opinions^ be what they will, tbaa to give way 
to doubts and fufpicions, to fatigue our miuds^ 
jtnd wafte our time, in long and difficult reiear ches* 
If it be faid, that they may be the fame as to 
the finctrity of the io<{uirer, but dtlFerent prio- 
etples may have different e&6h in practice ^ 
this is yielding up the point in debate t for if 
one opinion leads to hoiinefs, and another tO' 
wickednefsy in praflice, they can never be ia 
the fame ftate of fafety, nor equaliy acceptable 
to God^ who hold thefe oppolke fentiraents*. 
Befldesy it is common with the advocates fuc 
this miftaken fort of charity, in order the beuer 
to fopport their opinion^ to deny this difierence 
in cSsBif and to (ay, Mt is no matter what a 
* man^s opinions are, if his life be gpod/ Now^ 
it is evident, that this aSeriion is abfurd ; or ra<- 
ther the foppofition is impoffib!e> tinlels the in^ 
fluence of truth and falsehood upon the life be 
abfolutely equal* Grant but the leafl fupeiiority 
or advantage to the one above the other, za4 
the argument is dtftioyed ; for it truth be better 
than falfehoodp, it muft be fime matier what a 
man'is opinions are, in ^rier to his lifers bdng 
good. How weak and inconiificnc creatures are 
wet The very fame peribnt who make the 
greateft ftir about a pretended feareh after rruib,. 
and freedom of inquiry, will needs have st^ 
that Chridian charity implies, that all opintons 
are alike^ and ought to be treated with equal re* 
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rpcA: and then, to crown all, they give us the 
mod hideous piAures of the terrible efFefts of 
fuperfthion^ and certain religious fentiments 
which they are pleafed to condemn. Alas 1 
where h the charity then ? Are all opinions c- 
qual ? Is it no matter what a man's .opinions 
are, if his life be good ? M lad yon have 
found out fome whofe lives are ill by the im- 
pulfe of their opinions. Certainly charity, ia 
the fenfe of forbearance or approbation,, is not 
due to them.' 

4. If charity is the fame with forbearance, it 
rouft have fome limits ; becaufe otherwife things 
would be carried to an extravagant length; and 
fuch cafes might be fuppofed as. very few would 
be willing to admit, and indeed I think no man 
can rationally admit. I might give a multitude 
of pof&ble examples; but, for the greater fatif- 
fajlion of the reader^ fhall only mention a few 
that* are real. 

(1) Within theChriftian church there are not 
only different, but oppofite opinions, and mu- 
tually dcftruftive of ^ach other. Thofe who 
hold them, on each fide, not only fay, but 
think, that their adverfaries are guilty of im- 
piety and blafphemy. Let us take, for inflance, 
the Calvinifts and Socini^ns* Read the writings 
of the firft, and you will fee, that they confider 
their adverfaries as taking away the very foun* 
dation of the gofpel, denying the only Lord 
God that bought them^ and as guilty of grols 

idolatry 
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idolatry in giving divine worftiip to one whom 
they believe to be a creature. Again, if you 
read the writings of the hd, you will find them 
charging their adverfaries with blafphemy of the 
moft horrible nature, and not only making a 
god di^rent from the true God, but fuch a one 
as is more cruel and vindiftive than the very 
devils. Now,. I defire to know how the one 
of tbefe forts of perfons can have a favourable 
opinion of the Hate and fentiments of the oppo- 
fite, without renouncing their own ? I do freely 
acknowledge, as I have formerly done, that I 
never did efteem the Socinians to be Chrifiians ; 
and yet find nothing more eafy, or indeed more 
seceflary, than to have charity for them, io 
what I take to be the fcripture-fenfe of that 
word. But in the modern fenfe, it appears to 
me utterly impoffible. For the very &me rea* 
fon, if any who had embraced thefe principles 
fbould pretend, that he had fuch charity for me, 
as to efieem and receive me as a faithful mini* 
fler of Chrift, I would confider it as a proftffion 
altogether hypocritical, or that he did not be- 
lieve a word of his own fyftera. The truth is, 
I cannot help thinking, from the manner of 
conducing theological controverlies, that it is 
very common for many to plead for that charity 
to themfelves which they never give to their ad- 
verfaries 5 while the power of prejudice hinders 

thenx 
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Acm from obferving ibc inconfiflency between 
their rcafoning and przQicc ♦. 

(2) Thofe who deny and oppofc the gofpef 
altogether, have juft the fame title to our cbari* , 
ty, and we are obliged to believe, that they are 
honed and impartial inquirers, and therefore ac« 
cepted of God. Now, if there be any thing in 
- the world clear from fcripture, it is, that we 
are not to approve or receive fuch perfbns ; that 
they are not the obje£)s of fotbearance ^ and, 
by confequence, not of that charity that con* 
fids m forbearance ; on the contrary, the zeal 
and afHvity of the apoftles was whcdiy employ^ 
cd in briiigMig unbelievers to the knowledge amt 
cx^nfeffion of the truth ; for which they deferve 
very little pfaife, if tbeir ftate was &fe, and their 
cbaraAer unexceptkintble^ before. And as to 
peribns ani,ong us denying the gofpel, after exa^- 
xninatlon, I do not fee how any peribn can thkik 
them impartial in rejeAing it, without a rcry 
poor opinion of the evidence for receiving it. 

* I could give many inflanccs of this furprifing inad' 
▼ertency in writers of the very firf^ chara<Sber : I (hall 
only mention one, of the renowned Earl of ShafteAniry. 
His darlirg theme is, to fhow, that every thing whate- 
ver is for the general good ; that even the worft men are 
guided at bottom by a benevolent principle : yet even 
while expatiating on the goodnefs of the whole fyflem 
of beings, he takes e\^ry opportunity of falling upon 
the clergy, whom he allows to be purely evil, without 
containing any good, or tendency to promote it : A de- 
fciSt in his own fcheme to which he doth not feem to have 
attended. 

' (3) Eveo 
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(3) Even, in point of morals there have been^ 
and are at this time, opinions (o very grofs^ that 
few will look upon the (late of thofe who hold 
them as fafe ; and yet if forbearance is charity, 
and the cbarity is unlimited, they muft alfo be 
taken in. There have been feveral, who cer- 
tainly were fincerely of opinion, that fornica- 
tion, and other uncleannefs, was lawful. So 
great a man as David Hume, Efq; has adopted 
a fentence from a French writer: " Female infi* 
** delicy, when it is knawn, is a fnEvali matter ; 
^* and wheti it i$ not known, it is oothing.'^ The 
very fame writer feems alfo eitber ta defend, or 
greatly to aHeviate, unnatural hift. And manj 
bighwaymen have actually reaibned themfelves 
into an opiirion of the lawfnlnefs of robbeiryy by 
ftlledglng, that God never made the world with' 
this view, that fome (hoold have coo much, and 
6thers fliould ftarve ; and therefore they bad a 
right to a ftare,. and might levy it where-ever 
they could find it. The truth is, there are more 
of thefe grofs and erroneous opinions, than ma- 
ny are aware of ; for men are feMom at eaie on 
the commiffion of fin, till they have found (omc 
way to fatisfy their own minds, by wrong prin- 
ciples. Well, are we to think all thefe honed 
and impartial inquirers, and to have charity for 
fhem in the fenfe fo often mentioned ? I ima- 
gine fome will at laft (lop Hiort, and fay, there 
is a dijftinAion to be made ; thcCe opinions are 
formed by the influence of prejudice, and the 

bias 
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bias of corrupt afFeftions. Here then yoor cha* 
rity fails, and you have fct limits to your for- 
bearance ; or r&theryoo have given up the cauiej 

for all falfe opinions arife fronn the bias of cor- 
rupt affcclions. The fallacy of the whole argu* 
ments on this fubje^ lies, in confounding two 
things vei y different, viz. a man's being truly 
of an cpinioD, and his being fo upon fair and 
unprejudiced inquiry. A train of reafoiiing is 
carried on, which is built upon the lafl of theie 
fuppofitions, and applied to cafes where only 
the firft takes place. Perhaps fome may chufc 
to fay, as to the cafe of immoral opinions, that 
men are not to be difapproved or condemned for 
the opinion in itfelf, but for prefuming to aA in 
confequence of it. To which I anfwer. That 
if any man will prove the innocence of forming 
fuch opinions, I will undertake to prove, with 
at lead equal evidence, the obligation that lies 
upon every one fo perfuaded to a£l according to 
bis light* 

5. In the lafi place, To fuppofe that charity 
is the fame thing with forbearance, and yet that 
it is unlimited, is felf-contradiAory, and im- 
poffible, in many inftances, to be put in prac- 
tice. Truc.Chriftian charity being the indifpen- 
fable duty of all, mufi at lead be poiEble to all, 
and confiftent with every other duty. Now, to 
believe the fafety of the ftate, or the goodnefs of 
the chara^er of many perfons for whom charity 
is pleaded, may be to fome abfolutely impofli- 
We» They may have a conviftion of the con- 
trary 
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trary on their judgement. They may think^ 
that the fcripture clearly and explicitly com- 
mands them to feparate from fuch people, to op- 
pofe and deteft their errors ; and furely there are 
many much more abfurd and groundlefs opinions 
truly entertained. What then (hall they do ? 
The fcripture commands them to contend with 
erroneous pcrfons; and if they do, they are 
guilty of a breach of charity, one of the moft 
cffential of all gofpeL duties : for the apoftle 
tells us, " Though I fpeak with the tongue of 
'' men and angels, and have not charity, I am 
*' become as founding brafs, or a tinkling cym« 
'' bal," 

Thus, I hope, it has been proved, to the (a- 
tisfa^iion of all impartial perfons, that ifchari- 
ty, in fcripture, is the fame thing with that for- 
bearance we owe to others who differ from us, 
it muft have fome bounds, and be praife or 
blame worthy, accorditig to the cafes in which 
it is exercifed. If it be afked, Who fliall (late 
the bounds beyond which it is not to extend ? I 
anfwer, Every one for hirafelf, according to the 
beft of his own judgement. Some perhaps will 
contend with or judge others for things in which 
they ought to forbear them ; but many others 
will carry their forbearance too far, and retain 
erroneous or vicious perfons in their fociety, 
when they ought to expel them. For this there 
is no remedy, as it is the confequence of the 
weaknefs of human nature, and no way different 
from what happens as to every duty incumbent 
on us as men or Chridians* 

11. Let 
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II. Let us nowconnc to the ficofiJ pzrt of thrt 
difcourfe, and coniider what reafon there is to 
believe, that charity in fcripturc is a duty alto- 
gether diflin^f): from forbearance^ and founded on 
diflind principles^ 

One general confideration will go nigh to 
prove this of itfeif^ viz*. That for bearance, as 
bas been (hewo in the preceding pages, bath K- 
mits beyond wbicbit is culpable, whereas chari* 
ty bath none, at leafi as to its objeft. There is 
DO perfon or charaAer tbat can be conceived, 
for which we are allowed to be without charity* 
With refpccl to forbearance, the objefl of it is 
clearly pointed out in the paffages where it is 
^ken of, and is the difference of opinion as to 
fiBalier matters, viz. the lawfulnefs or unlaw- 
fulnefs of meats aiid drinks, and whether cer* 
tain days were holy orxommon. But there is 
no paflage in which charity is fpoken of, that 
gives the leaft hint, or indeed that leaves 
room to fuppofe, that it hath any limits as 
to its objeA. Charity, we are told, is <' the 
" end,'* or fum, *' of the commandment/* And 
indeed it is the (ame thing with love, which is 
the fulfilling of the law. And in the explica*^ 
tion which our Lord gives of the fum of the (e« 
cond table of the law, in anfwer to that que- 
Oion, Who is my neighbour ? he plainly teaches 
us, by the parable of the Samaritan, that all 
men are our neighbours. There was a great op» 
poGUoni in poiat of religlooi between the Jew^ 

and 
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and Samaritans ; yet be fiiews plainly, that ibis 
ought not to obflru£l theexerciie of charity, in 
the true fenle of that word. ^ For this reafon» I 
think it highly probable, that forbearance is 
dilFereot from charity ; the one points out our 
duty to our fellow-chrifiians in certain circum- 
Aanccs^ and the other includes our doty to our 
fellow-creatures at all times. 

This will be confirmed, by reflefiing, th^t the 
word which, in fome places, is tranflated cifari- 
ty^ is the iame, without variation in any one of 
tbem^ with that which is, in all other pafl^es, 
tranflated hvt^ ^^f^^ is theiNew-Teflamenc 
word for charity^ which, as it Is generally tranf* 
lated /(ffvf , fo I do not fee the leaft reafon for 
altering the tranilatioh in thoie places where cha- 
rity is fobftituted in its room. Charity then ia 
love ; that is to fay, it is a (incere and fervent 
afie£tion to others, and a defire of their welfare, 
temporal and eternal. This not only may co|te 
jGft with, but of itfelf naturally produces, the 
Arongeft abhorrence of their wicked principles, 
and the deepeft concern for their dangerous ftate. 
There is a great affinity between the (entiments 
ive ought to entertain with regard to error and 
^e. Our love to vicious perfons ought not 
to carry in it any approbation tx indulgence of 
their vices, and far lefs any belief of the fafety 
of their ftate, but an earneft concern to brii^ 
about their reformation. In the fame manner^' 
a iincere and fervent charity for erroneous pev* 

fons. 
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fonsy does not imply any approbation of -their 
opinions, or fuppofition of their confiftency with 
foundnefs in the faith, but an earned defire to 
recover them, if poffible, from their unhappy 
delusion. Nay, though a man be fo narrow- 
minded, as to judge thofe whom he ought to 
forbear, it may, very poflibly, be attended with 
no breach of charity ; becaufe there may be as 
much love to his neighbour in that perfon's 
heart, and as much concern for his welfare, as 
if he had feen more clearly his own miftake. 
The apoftle Paul calls thefe weak perfons, and 
afcribes their condufl to the imperfe£iions of 
their judgement. It was the ftrong, or thoCc 
who had more knowledge, that he blamed as not 
walking charitably^ when they would not ab- 
ftain from meat to prevent their brethrens of- 
fence. 

It will be an additional confirmation of this 
yeaning of charity^ that it makes the feveral 
<futies of Chriflians at once clear and intelligible, 
and confident one with another, by leaving to 
each its full fcope, and its proper obje£l. If 
we take charity in the fenfe which I have reje^- 
ed, there will be a continual oppofition between 
zeal and charity, and in proportion as you in^ 
creafe in any one of them, you muft neceflarily 
fail in the other. And indeed this feems to be 
verified in experience ; for thofe who efpoufe 
this fort of charity, do frequently fall into fo 
-cool a ftate in point of zeal^ that they give them*- 

ielvcj 
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felves little trouble, either in infiru£ting the ig- 
norant, or reproving the vicious; and are not 
backward in ftigmatizing thofe as narrow-mind- 
ed and untharitable who do. But if we take 
charity for unfeigned love, then, inftead of op- 
pofition, there is the moft perfeA harmony be- 
tween one duty and another. So far from bio-- 
dering, or even limiting each other in their exer- 
cife, they (Irengthen each other in principle, and 
dtre£l each other in their application. The more 
fervent love I have for my fellow-creatures and 
my fellow-cbriftians, it will but excite my zeal 
io promote their benefit, by endeavouring ta 
convince them of any dangerous miftake, and de- 
liver them from the dominion of every vicious 
praAice* At the fame time, this love will natu- 
rally produce forbearance where it is lawful and* 
proper ; becaufe, if 1 love any perfon fincerely, 
I will. judge of him candidly, and not impute a- 
ny bad fentiment or practice to him without 
neceflity. It will prevent us from, interfering 
with others where we ought not, and will urge 
us to a^livity and diligence where the cafe 
feems really to call for it. 

This fubjeft may be well illuflrated by paren* 
tal afFedliop, when it is both Arong in its piuh* 
ciple, and well dlreOe^ in its exercife. It will 
certainly prevent a parent from judging hardly 
of his children, -or being eafily incenfed: againft 
them, on wrong or doubtful information: but 
it will be fo far from making him think favour- 
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ably of tfieir Aiftakesi eiifher io prineipk or 
j^ra^ice, that the tnott tender his bve, the 
greater his concern to prevent their being miA 
led^ or to recover them if they have gone a- 
ftray. Examples to be &re there are many, of 
a fort of love ra parents to their chiidren, that 
Operates like the falfe charity I an> now pleading 
againfV, malciog them blind to their failings, and 
even partial to their crimes : but I think it milfV 
he allowed, that all fuch partiality and induU 
gence is a weaknefs, inflead of a virtue, in the 
parent, and is commonly a curie, inAead of a 
BIcIfing, to the child. To have juft apprehen- 
fions of the feveral duties of the Chriflian Hfe, we 
itiufl always confider their relation ro» and de- 
pendence upon, one another. There are fome 
fins oppoHte to, and deflruAive of, each other; 
but there is no truly good difpofition, that is not 
perfeftly confiftent with, or rather that does not 
improve and (!rengthen every other. It is re- 
markable, that, in fcrrpture, the duties of re- 
proof and correftion arc frequently attributed 
to fove as their principlci not only in God, but 
in man : " Whom the Lord lovcth he chaflen- 
*' cih, and fcourgeth every fon whom he recei- 
•' veth.**-r-" He that fpareth the rod, hateth his 
*' fon ; but he that loveth him, chaftencth him 
" betimes.^' — " Thou (halt not hate thy neigh* 
** hour in thy heart ; but ftialt in any wife re- 
« buke him, and not fufFer fin upon him.'* 

Upoa (he whole, Cnce this interpictaiion of 

chanty 
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charity is oot onlj moft agreeable to feripture^ 
but moflr confiftenc with it&lf^ and with every o- 
cher branch of the Chriffian charader, 1 hope it 
will be received, at leaft ib far as to le^en the 
cry of uncharitablene& agalnft thofe who, from^ 
the united principles of love tOr God and roan^ 
think themfelves obliged to oppofe the progrefk 
of grofs error. I plead for this only when they^ 
make ule of juft and lawful meansj^ and aA in & 
flianner becoming Chriilians^ in meeknefs ia- 
ihu^ing thofe that oppofe themfelves. For 
though 1 have (hewn, that true charity is as fa* 
▼ourable to zeal as to forbearance^ and ta both 
alike in their proper place/ I am fenfible that 
there may be zeal where there is little or na 
ehaiity ; and, in that cafe, it will (hew itCelf ia 
* wrath, ftrife, feduions, herefies.*' This hap- 
pens chiefly, when a weak perfon who jadges^ 
ra(hly, is al(b of an envious or malicious diipo- 
fition. The firft of thefe may be fometimes 
without the other : they may» however, alfo be 
joined in the fame perlbn ; and then it will cer- 
tainly be attended with " confufion, and every 
** evil woi k/' But when a deep (enfe of the 
evil of departing from the faith to the perfons 
themfelves, and the danger of corrupt doftrine 
kifefling the whole lump, induces any to fiiand 
up in defence of the truth, to oppofe the intro- 
dudlion of erroneous teachers, or to attempt 
the expuKjon of thofe who have crept in una- 
wares \ let them be called unreafonable if you 

pleafe^ 
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pleafef and let their txiifliake be pointed out^ but 
I beg that they may not be abufed and vilified 
as uncharitable. The reafon of my requeft is, 
diat it is more than probable they do this from' 
a flrong conviction, chat they are obliged to it 
by the exprefs command of Chrift.. 1 declare 
this to be my own perfuafion,. after the mod: 
impartial fearch of the fcriptures of which I was 
capable ; and certainly it is at leaft pof&ble, that 
we may have, notwithftanding, a fervent love: 
to oitr brethren, and a dcHre of their welfare. 
We may love them as men, even when we cannot 
judge them to be faints ; and we may love them' 
as Chridians, even when we think they are in 
many things to be blamed; nay, I hope, we 
may heartily forgive them as enemies, notwith- 
flanding all their bitternefs and rancour agaioft 
us* But if, after all, this requeft cannot be ob* 
rained; if we cannot alter our judgement, and 
they will flill infifl that we are therefore without 
charity, that is to fay, without Chriftianity ; they 
mufl confefs,'that here is one opinion which they 
will not tolerate, and to which^ in their own. 
fenie, no chariiy is due* 
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